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If ‘any one enquire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, he re- 


lies, that in Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a benevolent 
administration of governinent; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and the Radical Reformers, 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices;—that in matters of Religion, acting in 
the spirit of Christianity, he maintains perfect liberty of conscience, and is desirous of living in mutual 
charity with every sect of Christians ;—and that, in PAilosophy, he prefers the useful to the speculative, 
constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the amy sy | of respected names, 
and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

EING fully aware that your useful 

and entertaining magazine is al- 
ways open to the reception of literary 
information, I take the liberty of trans- 
mitting you an account of a manuscript 
of CHAUCER, which cannot fail to inte- 
rest your readers in general, but more 
particularly to awaken the attention 
of those who cherish a predilection 
for the dawning of English literature. 
The curious document in question is 
written upon vellum, and in 4to, 
being bound up with two other MSS. 
writfen also upon vellum ; the one con- 
sisting of 73 leaves or 146 pages, con- 
taining a treatise of the maladies inci- 
dental to the human body, and the signs 
whereby they are cognizable ; the other, 
comprising only three leaves, or six 
pages, and imperfect, is a disquisition 
upon urine, It is, however, the first trea- 
tise in this curious volume which must 
solely occupy the attention, aud there- 
fore before I enter upon a description, 
1 shall preface the same by a few words, 
tending to elucidate the fact to be ad- 
duced, and which will also serve to 
attest the singular curiosity of this 
unique document, On referring to the 
works of Chaucer, by Speight, it will 
be found that mention is therein made 
ofa work from the hand of that great 
father of English poesy, said to be lost, 
being a treatise upon the Astrolabe, 
Written for the instruction of his son 
Lewis, then studying at Merton College, 
Oxiord, under the famous Nicholas 
Strode, and which commenced with 
these words—“ Little Lewis, my son :” 
it is thus ascertained that such a work 
was known to have existed, and which 
treatise it is now my task to prove is yet 
in existence, and perfect in every re- 
spect, its delineation being as follows : 
; The work in quarto consists of 27 
faves, Or 54 pages, there being about 
7 lines in eac 
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e, written in a fair,’ 


bold, upright hand ; the capitals at the 
commencement of each chapter or head, 
being in blue or red, and sometimes 
figured, while the head-line of each 
respective part is in red letters; the 
abbreviations are numerous, which 
would render the perusal rather diffi- 
cult to persons unacquainted with the 
orthography of that remote period, but 
to any one at all conversant with early 
manuscripts, it will appear at the first 
glance, that the present document is a 
production of the close of the fourteenth 
century; but whether absolutely from 
the hand of Chaucer, or an amanuensis, 
the writer will not pretend to say; 
though, as Little Lewis was at the 
period in question only ten years of age, 
it is probable, that if executed by his 
father, he would have written it in a 
very legible hand, such as the manu- 
script is, in order to facilitate the peru- 
sal ; for in theopening address to his son, 
which I have partly transcribed under, 
he obviously feels for the yet dawning 
faculties of his mind, when he says, 
“ for latyn canst you zit but litel my 
litel sone; however, be the writer who 
he may, the subject matter is most in- 
dubitably the production of Chaucer. 
Page the first is a blank, and the 


thirteen contain subsequent Tabwa Fes- 


torum Mobilium.—The fifteenth displays 
Tab-la adSciend —quis pl-ar regnati glib 
hé.—Page sixteenth is a blank,and on 
the seventeenth is a rude drawing of 
the human figure, the physiognumy of 
which is by no means dissimilar to the 
portraits of Chaucer, as handed down 
to us, having the hair curly on either 
side, and the beard forked; over diffe- 
rent parts of this body are distributed 
the signs of the zodiac. Page eighteenth 
is a blank, and nineteen and twenty 
present delineations of the several stages 
of eclipses.—The twentieth page is a 
blank, and on the twenty-second is 

written, in a neat hand, as follows: 
“ This treatise of the Astrolabe was 
N written 
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written by Geoffrey Chaucer, in 1391, 
for the use of his son Lewis, then ten 
years old,and a student of Merton Col- 
lies in Oxford, under the famous Ni- 
cholas Strode.” 

At page twenty-three begins his ad- 
dress to * Lite Lewis,’ which termi- 
nates nearly at the bottom of the ensu- 
ing page, and immediately after follows 
chapter or head the first, being thus 
worded : 

Here begynney ye disc-pcioun of ye 
astrolabre. These chapters are forty- 
two in number, and on the final page is 
written as‘follows: 

“ This booke was given me by my 
loving and good servant, Mr. Robert 
Abbay, one of the most learned men of 
the age, in the knowledge of tongues.” 

| Kenelme Digby. 

Here follows a portion of the writer’s 
address to his son, precisely copied ac- 
cording to the orthography of the ori- 
ginal, with the exception of two words, 
for which blanks are left, as they were 
unintelligible to your correspondent. 

* Lite Lewis, my sone, I peeyve wel by 
certayn evydences yin habylite to lerne 
sciences. Touchinge nubres and 
and as wel considere If ye bisy in specyal 
to lerne ye tretis of ye astrolabre. Yanne 
for as moche as ye philasophre, sey be 
wrapping him in his frende yat conde- 
stendig to ye riztful pyer of his frende. 
Yer for I have zeut yee ye worthinge 
(wording) of a sufficient astrolabre, as 
for ye orizont to after ye latitude 
of Oxenford.upon whiche yi mediacioun 
of yis litel tretis. I purpose to teche 
yee acertayn nubre of conclusions pte- 
nynge to ye same instrument. The 
first cause is yis, Tryst wel yt all ye 
conclusions yat hau ben foude, or eff 
‘possible myzt be founde in so noble an 
instrument as is an astrolabre ben un- 
knowen pfiztly to any mortel man in 
yis regioun as [| suppose. An over 
cause 1S yis, yat soyely in some tretis 
of ye astrolabre yat I have seen, yer 
ben some conclusiouns yat wil not alle 
yinges p-formen, here bi hestis and 
some of hem ben to hard to under- 
stonde, and to conceyve to yi tendre 
ageafyat. This tretis is divydid in to 

V p-ties. in ye whiche wil schewe vee 
wonderful lizt rewles and nakid workes: 
in englyssche, for latyn canst you zit 
but litel, my litel sone. But nayeles 
but suflicig to yee yise trewe conclu- 
siouns im englessh, as welas hit suffieg 
to ytse noble clerkesin Latyn,” &e. &c. 

From the following words in the 
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above address, this curious fact is 9h, 
vious, that the use of the astrolabe haj 
been, till that epoch, unknown jy 
England; the sentence runs thy 
* Tryst wel yt all the conclusions 
hav ben founde, or eff possible myzt ie 
founde in so noble an instrument ag jy, | 
an astrolabre, ben UNKNOWEN PFiztLy _ 
TO ANY MORTEL MAN IN YISREGIOUy | 
AS I supPOSE;” and from the tenor 
of the address, the writer forcibly de. 
monstrates his idea of the great utility 
of this machine, the astrolabe, being a 
mathematical instrumeut in form of 
a planisphere, used principally at sea 
for observing the heighth of the pole 
and the stars: Astrolabium. This © 
word is derived from the Greek aga, 
and Awubaw, capio, colligo; the Ara- 
bians, in their tongue, called it Asthar- 
lab, being a corruption of the Greek 
word, and they sometimes endeavour to 
apply to itan Arabian etymology ; but 
it is universally acknowledged by the 
learned, that they acquired from the 
Greeks the name and use of this instru- 
ment. Nassi Reddi Thousi composed 
a treatise in Persian, intitled Bait Bal 
fil Astharlab, wherein he treats of the 
formation and use of the astrolabe. 

As it is universally allowed that we 
are principally indebted to Chaucer for 
having emancipated our tongue from 
the shackles to which it was subjected, 
from the period of the Norman con- 

uest, wail ot it is said of Shakespeare, 
that not a line should be lost that fell 
from his pen; surely the present re- 
lique is worthy consideration, and 
should be snatched from oblivion, 10 
order to form a small supplement to 
the works of its revered author, as it 
appears to have interested Mr. Robert 
Abbay, one of the most learned menth 
the knowledge of tongues, from whose 
hands it descended as a gift to the well- 
known Sir Kenelm Digby, author of 
several learned works:* if therefore, 
Mr. Editor, a small edition of 150 or 
200 copies were subscribed for, the 
work might be committed to the press, 
and Chaucer's Treatise of the Astrolabe, 
for the instruction of his “ Lite Sone 
Lewis,”? be thus handed down to pos 
terity. A CONSTANT READER. 

Paris, Jan. 25, 1821. 
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* 1. A treatise on the Nature of Bodies.— 

2. On the Operations and Nature of Man’s 

Soul.— 3. Institutionum — Peripateticarum 

Libri quinque cum Appendice Theologic® 
de Origine Mundi, &c. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCH of the JOURNEY Of the two BA- 

VARIAN ACADEMICIANS, DOCTORS 

spIX and MARTINS, fo BRAZIL, 

(from the Eos, a periodical work on 

Arts and Sciences, published at Mu- 

nich.) 

HE two naturalists and academi- 

cians set out from Triest in the fri- 
gate Austria, which carried the present 
(Queen of Portugal, then Archduchess of 
Austria, to Brazil; and after having 
touched on this voyage at Pola, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Madeira, they were safely 
landedon the 14th July, 1817, in thenew 
metropolis Rio de Janeiro. After hav- 
ing investigated the vicinity of this city, 
and despatched from that place a large 
collection of natural curiosities for 
Munich, they entered on the 10th Dee. 
on their journey into the interior of the 
country. They proceeded to the south 
of Rio de Janeiro, to the province of 
S. Paulo, as far as Porto-Felix on the 
Tieti, beyond the tropic of Capricorn. 
Ilere they again turned to the north to 
S. Joa’o d*El-Rey and Villa-Rica, the 
centre of the Brazilian gold-mines, 
formed a digression into the forests on 
Rio Doro, inhabited by the tribes of 
Puri, Corope, Coroato and Botecudo, 
and then continued their journey to 
Tejuco, the centre of all the diamond- 
mines. The diamond district, of 
which Tejuco is the capital, is the 
Alpine-country of Brazil, the delight- 
ful valleys of which offered ample store 
lor the investigations and. collections 
of the naturalists. From hence they 
went to the Comarca of Minasnovas, 
particularly for the purpose of examin- 
ing the appearance of the emeralds, gar- 
nets, red tourmalines, white and biue 
topazes, chrysobery!s, &c. in their na- 
tive beds. They afterwards traversed 
the extensive Cerrae- between the dia- 
mond-river Jeqnetinhouha and the Rio 
de S. Francisco; crossed this large river 
hear Salgado, and penetrated over the 
high plains of the Chapada de Paranan 
in Goyaz, to the sources of the Tocantin, 
which, from here, runs to Para, towards 
the river Amazon. 

Amidst the greatest difficulties and 
sufferings they returned from those 
central parts towards the coast; they 
crossed the Rio de S. Francisco again, 
at a narrower place, and after having 
crossed the burnt, and now leafless 
— of the interior of the Capitania 
of Bahia, they reached at the end 
~ 1818, the capital of this province 

- Salvador, commonly called Bahia. 
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This journey backwards they chiefly 
undertook for the purpose of embark- 
ing the treasures they had been col- 
lecting for Europe, and to prepare for 
another journey into the interior, From 
Bahia they made a digression to the 
Comarca dos Ilheos, at a distance of 
about JO miles south from the city ; 
they went thither by water, and made 
some excursions into the forests of that 
coast. The favourable season for their 
new journey being in the mean time 
arrived, they left Bahia and proceeded, 
with the greatest exertions, to the 
villa da Jacobina, 100 miles from Bahia, 
and even were fortunate enough to 
penetrate froin that spot for 40 miles 
farther on one side into the mountains, 
where they met with many fossile bones 
of themammoth, anda block of meteoric 
iron, weighing 300 arrobas. Our ex- 
hausted naturalists then hastened to 
leave this dreary district, in which 
a drought of three years had consumed 
all vegetation, and threatened destruc- 
tion to themselves as well as to their 
cattle. With the loss of the greater 
part of their Troppa, they again reached 
the Rio de S. Francisco, near Joazeiro, 
on whose verdant banks they could 
collect and re-organize it. They then 
crossed this river, and proceeded on 
their journey with renewed ——_ 
They crossed the rich plains of the 
Capitania of Pernambuco, and then 
those of Pianhy, so rich im salt, and 
which, on account of the quantity of 
cattle they contain, may be called Bra- 
zilian Switzerland. After unspeakable 
dangers and sufferings, to which our 
travellers had been exposed through 
inte: mittent and nervous fevers, on the 
river Painaiba, they at last reached 
Aldeas-Aldas, the first village in the 
Capitania of Maranhao. Although 


_still ill, they yet proceeded on to the 


town of S. Luiz de Maranhao, embark- 
ing on the river Itapicuru, dangerous 
on account of its many currents and 
rocks. The travellers cannot speak 
enough in praise of the English con- 
sul of that place, who, under the gene- 
rous feeling, that men who sacrificed 
themselves for all mankind, ought to 
be treated with kindness by all men, 
took the greatest care for their re- 
covery. After the naturalists had 
examined the isle of Maranhao and the 
neighbouring main land, they embarked 
for Para, where they arrived after a 
navigation of six days. They had suc- 
cessfully completed their journey, on 


horseback, from Rio de Janeiro, — 
. 
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the southern tropic, and from thence 
through the interior of the Capitanies 
of S. Paul, Minas Jeraes, Goyaz, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Pianhy, as far as Maran- 
hao, situated nearly under the equator, 
and endeavoured now, imbibing new 
energy at the sight of the majestic river 
Amazon, to cross upon this ocean of 
fresh water the continent of South Ame- 
rica as far as the Andes, and thus to ex- 
tend their investigation in this direction 
from east to west. It was a dangerous 
undertaking, but worthy of our two bold 
travellers. But as this forms a chief 
incident in this enterprising Journey,we 
shall give a more ample view of it here- 
after, and only notice in the mean time, 
that all their collectionswhich they hail 
despatched from Rio de Janeiro, Villa 
Rica, Bahia, Maranhao, and Para, which 
latter alone consists of 40 large chests, 
are safely arrived in Munich, as well 
as the travellers themselves, in tolera- 


bly good aealth. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the Origin 

and Progress of the ROYAL HOUSES 

OF EUROPE. 
on origin and genealogy of many 

royal families who now bear a 

preponderating sway in Europe, are so 
little known, and involved in so much 
obscurity, that as correct an account as 
history can afford of the reigning fami- 
lies, and the stocks whence they sprung, 
willdoubtless beacceptabletothe public. 
The details willexhibit “what mighty 
things from small beginnings rise: * 
and not a little wonder will be excited 
to perceive what countless myriads of 
human beings have now become the 
subjects of princes, whose pregeri- 
tors had but slight pretensions to sove- 
reignty. 

The STOCK of ETHICHON, AUSTRIA, 

Se. 

One of the most important subjects in 
royal genealogy, is that of Ethicon, 
Duke of Allemania, for it is from that 
stock the Imperial House of Austria 
the Grand Dukes of Baden, and several 
sovereign houses of Italy, draw their 
origin. Ethichon had two sons, Adelbert 
the first, and Ethichon the second. The 
former founded some sovereign families 
in Upper Alsace; the latter was the 
parent of several sovereignties in Lower 
Alsace, The ducal dignity with which 
Ethichon had been invested, was lost in 
the unfortunate issue of the battle of 
Lutfield, against Pepind’ Heristal, father 
of Charlemagne. Gonfran, the Rich, 


father of the descendant of Ade} 

prepared for his house a check ¢jj 
more considerable. In attacking the 
son of Otho in a war he had undertake, 
against his father, he lost the chief par 
of his property. The fiefs were confs. 
cated, and the allodial lands were with 
the utmost difficulty preserved, | 
could not easily have been imagined, 
at this period, to what a degree of splen. 
dour this house was destined hereafter 
torise. Gonfran had three grandsons, 
Radboton, Birchtito, and Werner; the 
latter died Bishop of Strasburgh, 
The descendants of Radboton berrowed 
their name from the castle of Habs. 
burgh, which Werner the pious, had 
built in 1096, on the borders of the Aar, | 
in the north of the Canton of Berne, © 
of which castle there still remains an | 
old tower, which is seen on an eminence, 
crowned with beech trees. In the thir 
teenth century, one of the descendants | 
of the counts of Habsburgh, Rodolph I. 
(born 1218) distinguished himself by 
his high qualities so much, that in 
1273 he was called to the imperial throne 
of Germany. He died 1291. His descend- 
ants adopted the title of Archdukes of © 
Austria, because RodolIph had made an 
acquisition of this duchy. But the male 
line of the House of Austria was extinct 
in 1740, with Charles VI, after having 
given twenty-two sovereigns to the 
hereditary Austrian countries, sixteen 
emperors to Germany, eleven kings 
to Hungary and Bohemia, and six to 
Spain, 











































BADEN. 
Birchtito, above-mentioned, by some 
called Birtham, founded the House of 
the Margraves of Baden, now invest 
with the dignity of Grand Dukes. 
Bertham I. (a count whose possessions 
were situated in the Brisgaw, the Orte- 
uan, and the Alpigaw) built the castle 
of Zuringen, and took the title of Duke. 
Whilst living, he ceded to the youngest 
of his children, Herman, Hochberg ™ 
the Brisgaw, upon which Baden de- 
pended, with the title of Margrave of 
Baden. It was this Count of Hochberg 
who began the line of the House of 
Baden, which exists in our days. 
LORRAINE. 
Whilst the descendants of Adelbert I. 
were inseusibly rising to the re 
degree of power, the grandsons of Ethi- 
chon, his brother, remained peaceful 
possessors of their primitive territories 
Hugo the fourth, brother of Evera 
the third, whose branch had become 
extinct, founded the dynasty, wins 
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ined the duchy of Lorraine, 
weg ri which descended the Duke 
Francis Stephen. This prince espoused 
Maria Theresa, sole daughter and 
heiress of the Emperor Charles VI. of 
Austria. Thus after an interval of 32 


generations, this marriage united the 


two principal lines of the great family, 

and was the foundation of the reigning 

House of Lorraine, of Austria. 
TUSCANY. 

Francis Stephen, or Francis I. (a 
name which he bore as Emperor of 
(iermany) exchanged by a treaty con- 
cluded at Vienna, 1736, his country of 
Lorraine for that of Tuscany. The 
second son inherited, after him, the 
grand duchy; and, when this prince 
ascended the imperial throne, he had 
for his successor in Tuscany, the pre- 
sent Grand Duke Ferdinand III. second 
son of the Emperor Leopold. This 
prince has experienced the peculiar 
favour as well as the inauspicious power 
of fortune, having after many reverses 
and displacements been reinstated in 
his patrimony by the reorganization of 
Europe. 

MODENA, MASSA, and CARRARA. 

Mary Beatrix, heir of the last Duke 
of rim Hien Hercules Rinaldo, married 
Ferdinand, third son of Francis Ste- 
phen, which brought into the possession 
of this prince, and ultimately of his 
son, the Duchy of Modena. The widow 
of Ferdinand is still sovereign of Massa 
and Carrara, his maternal inheritance, 
which at her death, will be united to 
the Duchy of Modena. 

PARMA and PLACENTIA. 

Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
Emperor Francis (first of that name 
as Emperor of Austria; second as 
Emperor of Germany) was married to 
Napoleon (Bonaparte,) first Emperor 
of the French. Since the first abdica- 
tion of her husband, this princess was, 
by a declaration of the congress of 
Vienna, acknowledged Duchess of Par- 
a, Placentia and Guastalla; but she 
still preserves the title of Empress. 
Her son by Napoleon, Joseph Charles 
Napoleon, is styled Duke of Reichstadt. 
He was born 20th March 1811. 

LINE of OLDENBURG. 

The line of Oldenburg, or Holstein, 
draws its origin from Withkind, or 
Witikin, a great captain of the Saxons. 
One of his descendants, named Die- 
derick, is known as father-in-law of 
the King of Germania, Henry the 
Fowler. He possessed the coun- 
try now called Oldenburg, and most 


historians look upon him Diederick as 
the stock of the house which bears this 
name. _ What is certain is, that Chris- 
tian, the Warlike. bore the title of Count 
of Oldenburg, 1167. Diederick, the 
Fortunate, succeeded, 1440, in uniting 
the province of Oldenburg, which was 
divided between several branches. He 
inherited by his first wife the ter1ito 
of Delminhorst, and by his second, the 
Duchy of Reswick, and the province 
of Holstein. 
DENMARK. 

The eldest son of the above prince was 
chosen by the States General of Den- 
mark, to ascend the throne of that 
kingdom. To this sovereignty was 
afterwards added that of Norway and 
Sweden. The two latter were separated 
from Denmark ; Norway very recently. 
But the posterity of Diederick, the For- 
tunate still occupy his primitive station 
on the throne of Denmark. 

HOLSTEIN GOTTORP. 

The youngest son of Christian (Fre- 
derick the first) had inherited (1533) 
from his father the Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein. He was afterwards 
elected king, and he had for his suc 
cessor Christian I1I. Adolphus, third 
son of Frederick, is the founder of the 
line of Holstein Gottorp. 

RUSSIA. 

Charles Frederick, son of Frederick, 
espoused (1739) Anna Petrowna, daugh- 
ter of Peter I. Emperor of Russia, and 
thereby became the stock of the family 
now reigning. The Emperor Paul, be- 
ing still Grand Duke of Russia, agreed 
with the King of Denmark to cede to 
him that part of Holstein which was 
his portion, on condition that the king 
should give up to him the two provinces 
of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which 
his Majesty made over immediately to 
the youngest line of Holstein Gottorp, 


~ and from which was formed the Duchy 


of Oldenburg. 
SWEDEN, 

Adolphus Frederick, second son of 
Christian Augustus, was called to the 
throne of Sweden, The crown, how- 
ever, did not long remain in his family. 
His grandson, Gustavus Adolphus, hav- 
ing been obliged to ab:licate in 1809, 
and his uncle Charles XIII, who suc- 
ceeded him, dying without issue in 
1818, the Prince of Ponte Corvo, for- 
merly Marshal (Bernadotte) of the 
French empire, styled in the life of the 
King, Prince-Royal of Sweden, was 
invested with the sovereignty, and now 
reigns under tlic title of Charles XIV. 
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The elevation of this monarch from the 
humble ranks of society, and the firm- 
ness with which he pre-erves his — 
dominions, are not the least extraordi- 
nary circumstances of modern times 5 
but it is evident from the foregoing 
details, that the northern sovereigns 
frequently owed their thrones to elec- 
tion. 
LINE of CAPET. 

This is one of the most important 
and powerful lines mentioned inhistery. 
The sovereign families of this house 
reign in the south and south-west of 
Europe, and they possess vast countries, 
though not so much as they once did, 
in the New World. Hugh Capet, grand- 
son of King Robert, is the stock of this 
fruitful line. 

FRANCE, 

The principal and most ancient 
branch of the Capets reigned over 
France in a direct line until 1328, the 
epoch of its extinction in the person of 
Charles 1V. named the Fair. France, 
after this, was governed by the collate- 
ral line of Charles, Count of Valois, 
which became extinct in 1589, with 
Henry Ill. Another branch of the 
Capets followed in the Bourbons. Their 
stock is Robert, Count of Clermont, 
youngest son of St. Lewis. The 
reigned over one of the finest kingdoms 
of Europe, with almost despotic sway, 
until the month of August 1792. The 
revolution, which cost Louis XVI. his 
throne,and afterwaris his life, banished 
his family, and almost extinguished 
the hope of their restoration. The 
splendid empire of Napoleon rose on 
the ruin of many changeful and hete- 
rogeneous governments. But the Allied 
Sovereigns, taking advantage of Napo- 
leon’s reverses, forced him to abdicate, 
and in 1814, the present Lewis XVIII. 
was placed by the power of the Allied 
Sovereigns in possession of the inhe- 
ritance of his ancestors. 

SPAIN, 

It isa branch of the Bourbons that 
reigns in Spain. The Austro-Spanish 
line being extinct in 1700, by the death 
of Charles II. The Kingdom of Spain 
passed from the House of Austria to 
that of France in the person of Philip 
V. grandson of Lewis the XIV., who, 
being summoned by the will of Charles, 
succeeded to the crown of his paternal 
grandfather. The union of the crowns 
of Spain and France has ever been re- 
garded with jealousy by the rest of the 


tentates of Europe. The sub 
. be - hesnbsequent 
Aiscords occasioned by this.alliance and 
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the family compact of the Bourbon 
are well known. At length the Frene 
revolution, and the unsuccessful y, 
tempt of Napoleon to fix a branch of 
his family on the throne of Spain, gare 
birth to a new era and a new order gf 
things. Charles IV. a weak monare, 
ruled by his Queen and her favourite 
an intriguing minister, could not maip. 
tain the government in his own person, 
and his son ultimately assumed the 
reigns of power. The great grandson of 
Philip V. Ferdinand VIL. is now seated 
on the throne of Spain. 
[Theother Royal Houses will be given in 
our next.| 


—<—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PRESENT STATE of the DISCIPLINE 
and LEARNING of the UNIVERSITY 
of DUBLIN. 
T is proper to subjoin other par 
ticulars, that my account of this ln- 
stitution may not be deemed defective. | 
The University of Dublin was founded 
by the Great Elizabeth. Jealous as she 
was of the royal prerogative, she placed 
the election of the Provost in the Fel- 
lows, and thus established imdeper 
dence here. Charles the First recalled 
this vital franchise, and annexed the 
appointment to the crown: a strong 
instance, perhaps hitherto unnoticed, 
of the antipathy to privilege, which 
possessed that arbitrary prince. The 
grasp of power is never fixed on knov- 
ledge, without impressing 2 livid mark: 
and this invasion of the freedom of the 
college hasnot been unattended by per- 
nicious consequences. I fear it has led 
candidates to seek an office through 
electioneering intrigue and factious 
zeal, which should be religiously @- 
propriated to eminent learning, and 
unsullied virtue. The spirit of the par- 
tisan is sometimes displayed even after 
promotion, in a fretful anxiety to ma- 
nifest a temper congenial to the stern- 
ness of power, and an unfavourable 
regard to popular notions of goverl- 
ment. The late Provost, Dr. Elrington, 
(now Bishop of Limerick) is a man 0 
much learning, but greatly deficient 10 
taste andelegance. His address is Irre- 
sistible, not so much frem the suavity 
of his temper or the dignity of his de- 
portment, as a certain robust energy 
manner. His reign has been mark 
by trifling improvements, important 
alterations, and, unless my observation 
deceives me, a signal degeneracy in the 
intellectual character of the members 
of the University. He has been stc- 
ceeded by Dr. Kyle, the last of the senit 
fellows: 
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fellows: and certainly a more appro- 
priate successor could not be selected ! 

1; was observed, that the college has 
not done much to advance learning or 
increase her stores*. This circumstance 
requires explanation, lest it should be 
mistaken for a merited reproach. The 
circle of studies prescribed to the can- 
didate for the fellowship, vast and uni- 
versal, excludes that enthusiasm which 
arises when the faculties are concen- 
trated on one favourite object. He is 
destined to be the instructor of youth, 
and is required to possess universal 
knowledge. In preparation for this 
duty, he spends his youth, and the ex- 
ercise of it consumes the vigour of 
manhood: by the time he attains a 
senior fellowship, that period of life 
has arrived, when men are more dis- 
posed to enjoy leisure than embark in 
scientific enterprise. Their laborious 
duties are performed with ability and 
unquestionable zeal: and no scholastic 
institution ever sheltered a more en- 
lightened class of men than the fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Again, the fame of the university has 
been raised by the great civil characters 
it has produced: it therefore becomes 
imperative to investigate the source of 
this distinction. The generous disdain 
of pedantry in the mode of classical 
education ; the moderate use of mathe- 
matics; and the synopsis of universal 
science, exhibited in the college course 
of studies; are characteristics of a libe- 
ral system of general education: yet 
they are insufficient to account for 
those glorious phenomena. An insti- 
tution arose in the University, the His- 
torical Society: to this the honour be- 
longs. It was a voluntary association 
of members of the University, the 
objects of which were, the study of 
history, the exercise of oratory, and 
the cultivation of letters. It was an 
independent institution, but sanctioned 
hy the countenance of the college. and 
by the companionship of the fellows 
themselves: it possessed a library, 
and had public rooms appropriated to 
its use within the walls. A more noble 
school of eloquence never existed! 
From it have sprung, the statesmen, 
” orators, the writers, the poets, of 
Wwiom the University boasts,—on whose 
naines Ireland smiles even in tears! 
in the provcstship of Dr. Elrington, be 
the ia Pa learned Doctor Magee, 
was 8 fellow a : ocato of ‘ The Atonement, 

- fe is new bishop of Raphoe, 
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it ever remembered, the Historical So- 


ciety was dissolved. It would have 
been an unworthy imposition on the 
public, had I suppressed this fact, and 
led them to suppose that the advantages 
of an education in the University of 
Dublin are the same as the illustrious 
men I have enumerated enjoyed therein. 
They certainly are not. No seminary 
of education is more deficient in modes 
of developing the intellect and culti- 
vating taste. There is a professor of 
oratory, who hears lessons in Quinc- 
tilian: there are Latin exercises once 
a week: and biennial prizes for Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Greek verses! A pe- 
tition for the restoration of the His- 
torical Society, in which all the junior 
fellows, but one, joined with the other 
members of the University, was pre- 
sented lately tothe new Provost, in vain. 
Horror of inquiry and discussion, the 
hydrophobia of rulers, has seized on the 
Reverend Abbot of All-hallows.* 

There is a mode of passing through 
the University, which, though it cannot 
be strictly regarded as a collegiate in- 
stitution, is entitled to commendation 
in respect of its paramount excellence. 
Some of the fellows who have establish- 
ments in the city, receive private pu- 
pils: these young gentlemen attend the 
public exercises, mixed with the throng; 
returning home with their tutor, they 
partake of his instructions in private 
enjoy his conversation, forming a part 
of his family, and moving in the circle 
of his acquaintance. Where can be 
found a method more apt to combine 
the attainments of the schelar with the 
manners of a gentleman ? 

In the distribution of the students, 
sizars were omitted:—an omission al- 
most inexcusable, as from that class 
have sprung many of the highest cha- 


‘yacters in the annals of their country : 


some, who obtained the first rank in 
the University, while others haye 
adorned the bar, the bench, and the 
senate. Their number is but thirty; 
they have commonsand chambers free ; 
and as these emoluments are obtained 
through a severe competition in classical 
learning, a sizarship may be fairly re- 
garded as an honourable distinction. 
It would, however, be creditable to the 
college, to increase their number, and 
improve their condition. 

The admissibility of dissenters to the 
University of Dublin is a matter so in- 


* The college is built on the site of an an- 
cient monastery of this name. 





teresting, 
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teresting, that I do not scruple to re- 
vert to it: not merely to remind this 
body of an opportunity of collegiate 
education, hitherto perhaps almost un- 
known; but also to deprecate with 
deep concern, the exclusiveness main- 
tained at this age of the world in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Passing over the impolicy, if not the 
injustice of depriving an important 
portion of the an of the most libe- 
ral education, and of those collegiate 
distinctions, which appertain to inter- 
est* as well as honour, 1 would wish 
the heads of those national institutions, 
to consider the matter as it regards the 
Church Establishment. The manifes- 
tation of an exclusive spirit, with the 
injuriousness and indignity attending 
it, tends only to exasperate the an- 
tipathies of the dissenter : whereas, ad- 
mitted in youth into the great semina- 
ries of the established religion, accus- 
tomed to reverence her ministry as 
insti uctors, sectarian jealousy (1 speak 
from observation) yields to filial regard. 
But a separate and sectarian system of 
education withers the fibres of national 
union; and of all monopolies, a mo- 
nopoly of learning is the most invi- 
dious, 

An architectural description does not 
belong to my design, and may be more 
properly omitted, as a young artist is 
at present laying before the public, 
views of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
college is situated amid the finest parts 
of the city, its magnificent front ter- 
minating College Green. It consists of 
three squares, and has a park, almost 
bordering on the shore. The chapel 
and examination-hall are noble edifices; 
there is a small Museum, and an ex- 
tensive library, lately enriched by the 
collection of the learned Fagelt. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N the last session of parliament, a 

bill was introduced for the purpose of 
abolishing all the TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
round the metropolis, and of consoli- 
dating them into one Trust under one 
Board of Commissioners. This rash 
and disgraceful measure having been 
meg condemned, was hastily aban- 
doned, but will again (it is rumoured) 


be brought forward in the present 
session. 





° Degrees are Of no small value in the 
professions of law and physic. 


be =t The father, I believe, of the Ambassador 


om the Netherlands, 


On the Scheme for abolishing Turnpike Trusts. 












{ March | 
That the state of the roads throy 
the kingdom, is a matter of great in, 
portance—that they should he maiy. 

tained and preserved in the best 
sible condition, and with the least ¢. 
pense to the community, no one yjj 
venture to deny. The interests ¢ 
agriculture and commerce— the ey 
and expedition of travelling, and the 
facility of communication between dis. 
tant places, are all essentially con. 
cerned. But are these public benefits 
likely to be attained under one Board 
of Commissioners, composed of mea, 
high in rank and office, whose time and 
attention are fully occupied in town 
one half of the year, and at their cou. 
try-seats the other half? Are gentle. 
men, who possess no local information 
or experience—who have no peculiar 
interest in those roads, and no cunii- 
nued opportunities of inspecting them 
—are those commissioners, let me ask, 
so competeut to the task as the present 
trustees, who are chiefly men of intel- 
ligence and respectability, who reside 
on or near the respective roads,—who 
are peculiarly interested in their con- 
dition, and who necessarily have daily 
occasion of observing the state of their 
repair, and the conduct of the sur- 
veyors and workmen ? 

But, it may be said, that the persons 
proposed to be appointed general i- 
spectors and superintendents, are én 
gineers and men of science, who will 
construct and maintain the several 
roads upon scientific principles. Now 
I am far from undervaluing any of the 
sciences, but, it is really laughable to 
hear the dignity of science thus degrad- 
ed to the mechanical operation of repall 
ing the turnpike-roads of Middlesex and 
Surry!! 1 admit that Mr Telford is 
an able civil engineer, and Mr. M‘Adam 
a man of ingenuity, and that both 
have suggested some useful hints for 
road-makers; but their leading pri 
ciples are perfectly simple and obvious; 
and, haying been in a great degree 
adopted, the roads in general, around 
the metropolis, are now in good repail, 
and are progressively improving. 
is quite ridiculous to expect the sur 
veyors of the Brentford or Whitecha | 
roads to be adepts in geometry, ch 
mistry, and mineralogy. We might 
with equal propriety require a Titian 
to paint our signs, and a Palladio 
build our toll-houses. 

In truth, it is shrewdly suspected, 
that the whole of this novel proceeding 
is a mere job—an iniquitous attempt 
create 
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create offices, emoluments, and petron- 
age, and is preparatory to the execution 
of a favourite scheme for annihilating 
all the turnpike trusts in the k ingdom, 
and for subjecting them, under another 
form, tothe entire control-of the execu 
tive government, The consequences 
may be easily foreseen. Patronage and 
‘ntinence will be extended, while, the 
revenue is increased, A fruitful source 
of taxation will thus be opened, and a 
centage on the tolls may furnish a cor- 
rupt ministry with a succedaneum for 
the oppressive income tax. 

Yet if this wild project should not be 
carried to the full extent licre antici- 
pated, much evil will inevitably follow 
the adoption of this bill. A board of 
commissioners will be nominated by 
the crown, (whether with or without 
pecuniary compensation I know not.) 
who, having no interest in the state of 
the roads, will,at first, be only an empty 
form. aus will speedily dwindle into a 
dead letter. Engineers and inspectors 
will be appointed with large salaries, 
whe, haviag other pursuits and occupa- 
tions, will delegate their authority to 
inferior officers. These, in their turn, 
not being under the superintendance 
and control of resident commissioners, 
will natural'y become negligent and 
inattentive, and the actual manage- 
ment of the roads will ultimately be 
left in the hands of ignorant and un- 
skilful labourers. 

Such a system must unavoidably 
augment the general expenditure. 
which can only be defrayed by addi- 
tional tolls, and by increasing the sta- 
tute-duty of the respective parishes. 
Thus our burthens will be multiplied 
—the value of contiguous property will 
be depreciated —the roads deteriorated 


—the traveller retarded—and the pub- . 


lic materially injured. 


Let, then, the indepesdenf members ~ 


of Parliaiment—the trustees of all the 
roads—the land proprietors in the ad- 
Joining parishes—and the public at 
large, cordially unite to oppose a bill 
so hig with mischief to the interests of 
individuals and the community. 

A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
Cavendish-square, Jan. 13. 


1 the Editor of the Month! y Magazine. 
SIR, 

ye have justly advocated and 

recommended MAGAZINE and 
READING SociETIe: ; certainly they 
are admirable means of enlightening 
the mind. Thus we converse with the 
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witty, ingenious, and learned; we gain 
copies of their ideas ; we acquaint our- 
selves with the affairs, actions, and 
thoughts of the living and dead, and 
inay daily add something to the stock 
of our intellectual stores. In conver- 
sation, however, which is free and ani- 
mated, our mutual perceptions are 
Sharpened, and our thoughts are more 
vigorous and acute. Indeed, I think, 
eonversation is a greater stimulus to 
the faculties than reading. 

I lately paid a visit to a friend of 
mine at a village in Northamptonshire, 
wheve a society is formed, which unites 
as above mentioned, reading and dis- 
cussion of various questions. Thad the . 
pleasure of attending two of the meet- 
ings which are held the first Thursday 
in every month. I was surprised to 
find so much light thrown on the sub- 
ject which formed the question. Though 
there were no speechifiers, there was 
much good sense, general intelligence, 
and knowledge displayed. 

The clergyman, a medical gentleman, 
who has served abroad in the army, 
several independent gentlemen and re- 
spectable tradesmen, farmers and gra- 
ziers, make up the numbers of the so- 
ciety; they meet alternately at each 
other’s houses at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, where a cold stpper only is pro- 
vided. 

The following are among the ques- 
tions which have been discussed lately. 

Is the present extensive use of machinery 
beneficial to the cowntry ? 

Are capital punishments just or expedient 
in any other cases than for murder? 

Are the corn-laws an advantage to the 
conntunity ? 

Whether the female mind (with the same 
degree of cultivation) is capable of the same 
degree of attainment as the other sex ? 

Is war in any case just or necessary? 

Popoalation. 

How far raay we judge of the true cha- 
racter of men, by an acyuaintance with 
physiognomy and craniology ? 

Of all the arts and sciences, which is the 
most useful ? 

Ought emigration to be encouraged or 
suppressed ? 

I have not an opportunity of giving 
the decisions the society came to, nor 
is it material to know in this place. I 
have stated the existence of a society, 
which I conceive worthy imitation. A 
scciety of this kind, forms one of the 
most rational, entertaining, and en- 
lightened modes of employing a leisure 
hour, which I am acquainted es 
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1}4 Account of the Colossal Statue of Memnon, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

Some Account of the Colossal Bust in 
the BRITISH MUSEUM. said to be 
yart of the celebrated Statue of 
MEMNON. Lately brought from Egypt. 

ae this beautiful frag- 

ment of Egyptian art, bea part 
of the famons musical! statue of Mem- 
nou.cr not,isue subject of our present 
enquiry. Tt is a genuine work of Ecyp- 
tien sculpture in their finest style, 1s 

a grand work of art, and is deposited 

in our natioval Museum. Tt was sent 

as a present to his Majesty when Re- 
cent, who gave it to the trustees of the 

British Museum, for the use of our 

artists and amateurs, and for the gra- 

tification of the public. 

This immense piece of sculpture is 
of red granite, consisting ofone solid 
block, ten feet high from the breast to 
the top of the head, and weighing up- 
wards of twelve tons. The whole of 
the face is in (he finest state of preser- 
vation, and is remarkably character- 
istie. as may be seen in the following 
wood-cut, made from a fine drawing, by 
Mr. Wm. Harvey, a distinguished 
pupilof Mr. Mayden. 





The right ear and a part of the dia- 
dem is damaged, and a fragment 
shewn in the cut, which was broken off 
by the French engineers, in their at- 
tempts to carry it off to France durin 
their stay in Egypt under Bonaparte. 
has been skilfully joined, and js an his- 
torical document of no smal] import- 
ance, The excessive hardness of the 


material ia which this highly-finished 


ee 
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work is sculptured, was erident from 
the labour it gave our English wort. 
men only to make the holes for th 
metal cramps which were necessary jy 

join the fractured parts together, 
The head is surmounted by an eb. 
gant and tasteful diadem, and the chin 
rests on a projection similar to why 
is often observed on other Egyptian 

statues. : 
M. Repaud, ene of the French ». 
vans of the Egyptian Institute, in his 
report on their proceedings, says, that 
the principal monuments found on the 
left bank of the Nile, and the only 
ones which can reasonably be suppose! 
to have depended on Thebes, are the 
Memnenium, or palace of Memnon, 
Medinet Abou, another palace. and the 
two colossal statues, so celebrated for 
their prodigions height. The Men. 
ronium fares the east: in one of its 
courts are seen the remains of the cele 
brated statue of red granite, which he 
concludes must be that of Memnon, 
Its entire height was sixty-four feet, 
and its remains were scattered forty 
feet around it. The excavations were 
visible, when the French were there, 
where the wedges were placed which 
divided the statue when it was thrown 
down by Cambyses. 
M. Denon, one of our best modem 
authorities, relates, that at some paces 
from the gate of the temple of Thebes, 
was the remains of an enormous colos- 
salstatue. It had been wantonly shet- 
tered, for the parts which are left have 
their polish so well preserved, and the 
fractures on their edges so entire. that 
it is evident, that if the spirit of devas- 
tation had leftsto time alone to run 
this monument ef ancient art, we should 
still see it entireand uninjnred. When 
it was overset it fell upon its face, au 
hid it solely from the French, whieh 
may a¢count fer its singularly fine. pre 
servation, which is as entire asif it ad 
just proceeded from the sculptor’s work 
shop. | 
Denon doubts if it be a statue of 
Memnon of Osymandias, and admits 
that the descriptions hitherto given ° 
it throw more confusion than light 
upon the question. If it be the statue 
of Memnon, which appears the more 
probable, every traveller, says Deno, 
for two thousand years, must have mis 

taken the object of their curiosity. 
Signor Belzoni, who considers it un- 
questionably the bust of the famous 
statue of Memnon, succeeded in e@- 
barking it oa the Nile, during his fir 
voyage 
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from voyace to Thebes, in 1816. He has 
yr 7 ° 2 

rork. given a very interesting account of his 

mT the jabuurs in his work, just published, and 








also in a letter to the late M. Visconti, 
dated Cairo, Jan. 9th, 1818, of which a 














1 ele. translation was published in the third 
chin volume of Annals of the Fine Arts; 
What whence the following description of its 
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romoval is principally drawn. ‘This 
enormous fragment, Which was buried 
ey many years among the ruins of the 
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1 his palaces thrown dowa by Cambyses, 
that was intended, fron the first attempi of 
1 the this powerful and indefatigable travel- 
Only ter, for the British Museu. 





























08d Oiler travellers had previously con- 
- the ceived the idea of transporting it to 
non, Europe, and among them the French, 
I the in their celebrated expedition. under 

for Bonaparte and Menou; but, being ur- 
lem. able to devise means to remove it, they 
f its were compelled to relinguish the idea, 





and what foiled all former'attempts,and 
the skill and machines of the French, 
was accomplished by the exertion 
of an individual, without the aid ofany 
mechanical power, solely by the hands 
oi the Arabs, although the labour was 
ill-suited to these. people, who display 
all the well-known indolence of the 
savage state. It occupied an indefati- 
gable exertion of six months. The 
greatest difficulty that Belzoni found 
in this tremendous undertakiny, was 
in conveying such a body a d'st ince of 
upwards of two English miles to the 
Nile, which was the only way to effect 
its removal! to Alexandria, 

‘This colessal fragment may be justly 
considered as one of the most perfect 
and pleasing examples of the Egyptian 





























































Se : 
rf school of art; which is a subject on 
id which men of learning and of taste 
on liave differed more, perhaps, than on 
nd aay other connected with the fine arts: 
oh sume crying it up to the skies, while 
C= others scout it as the barbarots of bar- 
d barism. The learned French anti- 
quary, De Goguet, and his followers, 
treat it with the utmost contempt, and 
of Denon anil his school are the warmest 
tc admirers of its beauties. 
of After all, the Egyptian style, both of 
t architecture and sculpture, is moucto- 
“ nous, sombre, heavy, and unfit for 
. modern adoption and imitation. Their 
‘ architecture having too much locality, 


- and their sculpture too much of na- 
tional mannerism; and, if studied ex- 
Clusively by our students, till friend- 
ship for antiquity begets love for ug- 

liness, will prove destructive of a pure 
taste. The remains of Egvptiau art 
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are highly interesting to the antiqu 
delightful to the sateen, ond cae 
testimony to the truth of history in the 
very earliest periods of the world. 
Although the lively French writer, 
Sonnini, says, that before the Egyptian 
school, ** the much-boasted fabrics of 
Greece and Rome must come and bow 
down ;”? yet when it is calmly inves- 
tivated and brought to the test of judg- 
ment, it will not bear a imomentary 
comparison with either, for chastenesa, 
real beauty, or true sublimity. 


J. u. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LAP ITALIANA. 
No. XIX. 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i ruglodesi nmori. 
Guariné. 
W here the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of monn. 
Y ® NULELtalian dramatic muse has latel 
produced Ricciarda, a tragedy, by 
Ugo Foscolo; Il Coute di Carmagnola, 
by Alessandro Manzoni; and Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, by Silvio Pellico. 
The author of the first drama is 
a Venetian, for several yearg past resi- 
dent in England, and aiready known to 
the British public, by a variety of pub- 
lieations, some of which have been 
translated, and others edited in this 
country. We are informed that his 
first attempt at literary composition 
was similar to his last—a drama, It 
was entitled Thyestes, formed upon the 
model of the Greek tragedy, and is said 
to have been represented at Venice. 
We are told, it was also submitted to 
the critical inspeciion of Vittoria Al- 
ficri, who spoke in very high terms of 
the promising genius of the young poet, 
at that time only nineteen years of age. 
He afterwards wrote * The Last Letters 
of Jacopo Artis,’ of which there have 
been several editions, the last of which 
was ptblished in London. Of these, 
however, it would be foreign to our 
present purpose to speak—but as we 
have gathered several interesting par- 
-ticulars from an Italian journal, relating 
to the works of Foscelo (and containing 
strictures on the 10th number of the 
Quarterly Review on the Letters of 
Ontis,) we shall give a brief sketch of 
his pcetical character, before we enter 
upon our task of offering some remarks 
oa the Ricciarda. 

On the authority of foreign journals, 
we learn that Signor Foscolo was born 
in Zara, ofa family which lays claim 

by 
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to an alliance with one of a similar 
uame, and of high patrician rank in 
Venice. The office of “ Prooveditore ” 
in the Ionian Isles, under the Venetian 
government, had long been exercised 
by the progenitors of Foscolo, and he is 
believed to have spent mach of the 
early part of hris life in the colonial ter- 
ritories of the Venetian republic; a 
situation extremely unfavourable to a 
happy developement of the moral or 
intellectual powers of the youthful 
mind. Judging, however, from his 
early writings, our author appears to 
have eseaped the contagion of licen- 
tiousness in manners, and of degrada- 
tion and servility in political opinion, 
which characterise the state of society 
in a colony subject to aristocratic 
power. Both his private and public 
sentiments, as expressed in *“ His Let- 
ters,’ and essays on periodical liteya- 
ture, manifest a strong and healthy 
spirit devoted to honourable and useful 
objects. His thoughts and feelings 
upon the social and political relations 
of ae are evidently the result of 
principle, andan enthusiastic love of 
freedom and of truth. He was, of 
course, at that period, as much esteemed 
by one portion of the society in Veniee, 
as he was reviled and persecuted by the 
other. 

Some of the modern Italian drama- 
tists have lately produced specimens of 
an essentially different, and, we think, 
a superior character of dramatic eom- 
position, to their more classie and imi- 
tative predecessors. Considered as 
models of classic taste and imitative 
excellence, we much prefer the Lo- 
fonisbas of Galeotto and Tressino, in 
the Rosmunda of Rucellai, and the 
Antigone of Allumanni, witha splendid 
train of early Italian genius, which at- 
tempted to rival the most powerful 
specimens of dramatic art produced by 
imcient Greece. But if we look for 
higher objects and nobler qualities in 
the drama, for that national character 
and the irresistible power and influence 
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mans and Italians were, in faet 
sessed: of no entire and characteris 
drama, but were content to borrow thei: 
subjects, the style and character, 
they at first did the mode of represy. 
tation, from the early Greeks, 

It has bee reserved for a few dis. 
tinguished moderns to avail themselya 
ef the advantages afforded them by 
their superior situation, in being pr- 
vided with monuments of — departed 
beauty and greatness. proud reeollee. 
tions, and exam pies of love or hercisu, 
peculiarly the o#:pring of their fa. 
youred soil. The tragedies of Alfieri, 
and of Meati, ef Foscolo and of Man. 
zoni, are all cemposed in a novel and 
improved spirit of tragie composition, 
founded upon a more vaticnal tasteand | 
feeling, and bearing few traces of ini- 
tation of fore'gn models, and none of 
each other. Though the plots are fre- 
quently. borrowed from antiquity, as the 
Aristedemo of Monti, the Mirra of Al- 
fieri, and many others of our modem 
Ltalian dramatists, the style of writing, 
the tone aad spirit of the drama, are 
essentially different, bearing a more 
national character, and a more natural 
expression of feeling, than the studied 
and classic pieces of the fifteenth 
century. 

In faet, the character of the Italian 
tragedians has assumed, within the last 
fifty years, new and improved powers 
ef thought and feeling, whieh approach 
nearer to that of the English and Ger- 
man schools, though without servile 
initation, than any specimens which 
their predecessors produced. Thus 
the Ajace of Foseole, fermed upon the 
classic fable, does not merely develope 
the interesting associations of antiquity, 
but aims at pourtraying in its inci ents 
and historie recollections, the charat- 
ters and achievements of modern he- 
rocs—and Bonaparte and Moreau are 
exhibited under the veil of Green 
heroism. Though very nobly con- 
ceived, we think this union of fabulous 
and historic character, far frony favour 
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which peculiarly belong to the history 
' and traditions of a people, we must 









able to the genuine interest and objects 


nal t of the drama. There are several beau- 
’ . “ ’ Vv bs "I wh ru _— o ® ’? . 
Sefs — ee oP Hy riters of amore tiful and striking passages, fraught 
Sh: oe ey oe ower period of society, with political allusions, whieh, in these 
3 ag 4 A cn ampre — lals anda rich store mixed characters, interrupt that plea- 
Brit? einnind te 0 events have already been sure and breathless interest which the 
= itis \ ‘@ for the use of the dramatist, reader would otherwise feel in this 
hel Sar in the early annals of the wars ~— incon agp 
me AE anes endl thee ake we Wars, the for- singular and powerful drama. Some 
Ree in the calamitig, te nets Country, or parts of it are in strict imitation of the 
rere | qanerees OF private life. We ancient Greeks. and serye the lyrie 
ta it ian enees h ; rreeks, and preserve ; 
hat 4th S perceive, that from the deficiency i 8 enix : lrama, 
ee: & : f histori or Y genius anc spirit of the ancient dream 
with © » ef historic recollection. t] ly ; 
. whi J > Ure early Ro- ina very suecessful style. 
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pe Superior as the early productions of 
stig Foscolo undoubtedly are, they are far 
her surpassed in vigour of thought and 
» boldness of conception, by his more 





these his last tra- 
perhaps the 


recent works. O 
ody of the Ricciarda, is 







. ry 4 : ah 
rv inost worthy of our notice. It is writ 
ves ten in a fresh and vigorous spirit— 
by highly national m its expression— 
: ig y . 2 7 id d 
pre- founded upon historic incident, an 
red The story is 





original in its structure. ; 
fully as terrible as the Stagyrite him- 
self could have desired. We doubt 
whether Thebes or Troy could have 
furnished a more dreadful tale in the 
compass of their bloody annals; and, 
with the exception of the Censi, it is 














jon, not surpassed in any way by the middle 
Atul ages or more modern times. 
i Though the subject is rather a trite 
of one, being founded upon family dis- 
ire. cord, the hatred isso grandly described, 
the that, however unnatural it is, we cannot 
Al avoid being deeply interested in the 
re progress and event of the piece. Guelfo, 






ug, the Prince of Salerno, bears an unex- 
are tinguishable hatred towards his brother, 





whom he considers an unjust usurper 







ral of his name and possessions. Jn order 
ed to accomplish his purpose of revenge, 
th he feigns sentiments of peace. Inviting 





his brother’s children to a banquet, he 
poisons the eldest, and Guido, the other 
son, only escapes destruction through 
the entreaties of Ricciarda, who. had 
been affianced to him, in order the 
better to cover his ferocious design. 
His half-brother, Averardo, is thus 
compelled, in his own defence, to attack 
the tyrant in his castle, where his son 








le (Guido) in disguise, is watching over 
Ie the safety of his beloved. 

yy F The anxious father, dreading the 
is 5 vengeance of Guelfo, despatenes their 
. common friend, Corrado, to entreat his 
- return. Guide declares that- nothing 
e shall tear him from tie spot, that Ric- 
1 ciarda once preserved his life, and that 
- & he will sacrifice it, if necessary, for her 
: sake. Corrado retires in grief, while 
. the generous spirit of Guido repines at 


the thought of concealment, and, ina 
torrent of passion, he exclaims : 
7 But here within a traitor’s hold to play 
The traitor’s part, and shring and hide in 
corners, 
| Methinks the sacred spirit of my fathers 
Regards me sternly from the tomb. 
_ Ricciarda here enters—her character 
is a beautiful combination.of filial ten- 
derness, and the strength and resigned 
spirits of pure and. delicate love. She 
eutreats her lover to fly. lest he should 
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share the fate of his friend, whom they 
supposed to have’perished, He says: 
Eteruul grief is mine, and I shall weep 

The more, because I weep in vain. 

Riccar, The miserable ! 

The thoughts of losing thee, possessed my 
soul 

With such wild fear, that e’en the sight of 
thee 

In this strange houseof death, is consolation. 

Guido. Weep on my breast, poor girl, so 

may thy tears 

With less of bitterness be shed.— 

He then tells her that his love for 
her will lead her father to destroy 
her, rather than behold her his. She 
sorrowfully answers, she can neither 
hate nor desert him: 

He loves me still—and much for one who 
holds 

His own life hateful. Softening his harsh 
soul, 

It breathes a calm over his stormy passions. 

To me alone the anguish of his spirit 

Revealed, says more than tears of blood can 
tell; : 

Oft, when his guards are sunk in happy 
slumber, 

I hear him pace the solitary floors. 

Yet fears he solitude : with anxious voice 

He breathes my name, and then in utter silence 

He’ll gaze o1 me——— . 

God yields no comfort to him, and no hope— 

They start in fear—the steps of Gu- 
elfo are heard approaching. Her lover 
hastens to hide himself among the 
tombs, and, with darkness in his: soul 
and on his countenance, the father 
enters. 

Guel, Thou here— 

Ric. My Lord, I 

Guel. Ah! pale and breathless— 

What dost thou here! 

Rie. But now I came.— 

Guel. Whither! | 
To seek me here so swiftly! — didst thou 

think 
I was already gathered to my fathers? 

Ric. No, no—I sought my mother’s pity- 
ing spirit, 

To tell the griefs that none will hear beside; 
Nor would I breathe them, save. to one, on 





eurth. 

How much too harsh you are with.me, how 
cruel— 

But sometime you will lova and grieve for 
me ; 

Though now you threat and tear my heart 
asunder. 

What, shall I thmk you dead—when well 
I know 

My days will long ’ere your’s, like morning 
shadows ‘ 


Pass, and be seen no more—Yes, agony 
Consumes my heart, and I can only live 
Toshew you Iam not a faithless child, 

Such are the means which she makes 
use 
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nse of to defend herself, and to soften 
the impetuous character of the terrible 
Guelfo. Still he reproaches her for 
her love to Guido, and threatens her 
with his vengeance if she will not re- 
nounce and discover him. In the 
second act, the simplicty and beauty 
of Ricciarda’s conduct is finely pre- 
served, and exquisitely developed 
throughout. Her unceasing tenderness 
and attachment to her barbarous father, 
even move him to tears; but his evil 
genius too soon again prevails. Guaded 
by fears for his only son, Averardo dis- 
guises himself as an ambassador, and 
pleads in vain, before his revengeful 
kinsman, the principles of humanity 
and truth. Averardo discovers himse!f 
to his son, and a scene of admirable 
strength and pathos follows. He can- 
not be prevailed upon to leave Ric- 
ciarda, who is then brought forwards 
to renounce witha solemn vow, and as 
a proof of filial obedience, all her love 
and all her hopes for Guido. Theam- 
bassatlor is afterwards dismissed, and 
they prepare on both sides to decide the 
fatal quarrel with the sword. Before 
they meet, however, we are presented 
with the parting scene between Guido 
and Rieciarda, in which the poet seems 
to have called forth all the force and 
beauty of his art—exhibiting a tender- 
ness and stirring power of passion, 
which, as in Alfieri, must have drawn 
“ sweet and bitter tears” from the poet 
as he wrote. She says her father had 
made her swear never to be his, but 
could nov prevail upon her to hate him. 
Guido would persuade her to fly, lest 
her father, in rage or disappoiniment, 
should be tempted to murder her; or, 
if not, he will never be induced to leave 
her. On this Ricciarda requests from 
him a dagger 
I dread his troubled heart—I dread my own— 
Thy love yet more I dread, 
Guelfo again approaches—she drops 
the dagger, and he upbraids her with 
ingratitude, aud intended patricide.— 
He then hastens to battle, and, in the 
fifth act, appears returning froin the 

field, repulsed, and in despair :— 
Guel, Short is my reign—yet I have time 

to die 


victor— 











- Here I reign alone — 
The tombs, a daughter, and a sword ave jeft: 
Fnough for Gueifo. Now begons, I say 
SCENE II, is 
Guel. Dost thou hear me speak 
Didst thou not say that o'er my bead did 
bang ; 
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A sword ?— 

Ric. I said it!— 

Guel. And that Guido gave it 
E’en to thy hand—— 

Think where you spea\— 
Hark, from the tomb, your words are he;y) 
in heaven. 

But Ricciarda will not betray her 
lover—and, in his rage, Guelfo rushe; 
along the vaults, calling upon Guido 
to appear—but he again returns, and, 
seizing her by the hair, with 4 
naked dagger, calls on Guido once 
more— 

Here me, thou coward, ’ere Ricciarda die~ 

Come forth to save—the thunder, of my voice 

Is followed by the lightning stroke——le 
hears 

Guido. I hear, —— 

| Riceiarda screams to her father. 

Ric. Ah! now I willembrace you strong 

us ceath. 
Yea, dead, will cling unto you——father 
—oh 
Fly, Guido, fly for merey— 

Guel, Ah! thou durst not. 

No struggle; no defiance -— prepare ty 





breast, 
And calmly, for my dagg-r, or thou shalt 
see it 






Deep in the bosom that thou feign’st to love. 
Guido offers his breast, in spite of 
Ricciarda’s cries, and her: father stabs 
him, just at the moment when Ave- 
rardo and his victorious friends enter. 
To him Guelfo then addresses himsell 
in the following lines :— | 
Thou shalt be witness to thy son’s despav, 
Thy age most sorrowful—-Yea, to the tomb 
My throne shall follow thee, when here 
awhile 
Deseried in my violated halls 
‘Thou Last watched our name, our blood, and 
all decay— 
I am one more swift to du than imprecatt 
Unhappy things—Now Guido mark me vel, 
Watch if I dare to die—Trembles ay bent 
To do this deed of swift but terrible death 
To us—iand lingéring and sure to thee. 
[Guelfo kere stabs Rieciarda. 
Ric, Take me, O mother, take thy daugh- 
ter home. 
Guido. ©, merciless blow-——it was ™ 
father’s hand, 
Not thine. He would not let me save thee, 
rove— ' 
Farewell, farewell; ’ere long I will be with 
thee. 
Ric. Heed it not; live—but let me S 
thee, Guido, 
Say we shail meetagain—I die thine ow? 
And pardon for my father ——— 
[ She dies. 
Guel. Lo, I follow ! 






































[Guelfo kills himself 

And thus concludes a drama of pe 
folnmon genius and powers. In 
sirengt 
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etrength of thought, force and energ 
of stvic, and closeness of versification 
ainounting to harshness and obscurity 
it isequal to some of the best pieces of 
Alteri. The opening and closing 
econes are written with admirable 
spirit avd dramatic skill: but the in- 
terest considerably flags in the inter- 
mediate acts, owing to the simplicity 
and unifermity of the story. We wish 
we could give equal praise to the con- 
ception as to the execntion of the piece : 
hut the fable is too revelting, the plot 
teo apparent, and the incidents too 
bare to awaken, even under the hands 
of amaster; the strong and mixed feel- 
ings of legitimate tragedy. Inthecom- 
pression and terseness of his language, 
he nearly remieds us of Tacitus; in 
his versification he comprises, like 
Pope, much meaning in a very liftle 
space, though the antithetical and in- 
volved manner in which many of his 
sentences are framed, produce a de- 
gree of difficulty and disagreeable feel- 
ing in the mind of the reader. His 
defects, and he undoubtedly has them, 
are fully redeemed by the power and 
beanty of his poetry, in which he excels 
Atheri, by the originality and con- 
sistency of his characters, and the 
strugcle of interests and passious, con- 
ducted with dramatie skill. 

Guelfo is a terrible specimen of moral 
guilt-—an anomaly in principle and ac 
tiov, formed afier the mode} of fa- 
talism, so strongly insisted upon of 
late by Schlegel and his German bre- 
thren, and exhibited in the novels of 
Fouqua, and some of their most recent 
tragedies. Tis life is thus involved in 
darkness and suspictfon ; he has steeped 
his soul in guilt, and, instead of in- 
duiging the hope of pardon, hardens 
hitaself against remorse or tears. Still 
nature is pot extinct. within him, and 
the watchful tenderness and unshaken 
constancy of Ricciarda. steal across his 
spirit and sofien the steaness and terror 
which they cannot quite subdue. Riec- 
clarda is a finely-conceived and ex- 
quisitely delineated character through- 
ont. The struggle of variable passions 
is boldly and delicately pourtrayed : 
this character alone is sufficient to call 
forth our high admiration of the whole 
piece. 

In the Conte di Carmagnola of Man- 
Z0n1, ‘ve are presented with an irre- 
gular historical tragedy, founded upon 
the unjust accusation and death of the 
hero whose name it bears, from the 
jealous suspicion and aristocratic ty- 
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ranny of the state of Venice. It is 
composed in a traly natural and free 
spirit, despising the unities, and giving 
bold scope to the genius and imagina- 
tion of the writer, yet admirably and 
skilfully adapted to the truth and na- 
ture of historic incident. We congratu- 
late him on having nobly accomplished 
the freedom of Italian drama from the 
shackles imposed upon it by Trissino 
and Tasso, and rivetted by the narrow 
criticisms of Bossu and Voltaire. If 
Manzoni were not deficient in real 
poetry, we should be apt to consider 
this production the best of the three 
before us. The character of the Count 
is drawn with a masterly and powerful 
hand. ‘There is a majestic simplicity, 
anda soldier-like honour in his specch 
and actions, so finely contrasted with 
the cowardice and treachery of the Ve 
netian senate—his ungrateful oppres- 
sors, that not a little remind us of oc- 
currences in the present day; while 
his unfeigned surprise at the nature of 
the charges—his unalterable confidence 
in his own integrity, surrounded by 
baseness and vindictive cruelty, must 
be equally felt and applied by those 
who have learned tojudge and feel the 
effects of aristocratical power. History 
affords few instances of public injustice 
and the abuse of power equal (in atro- 
city and ingratitude towards the bene- 
factor of the people) to the condemna- 
tion of the Conte di Carmagnola by the 
authorities of Venice, whose armies he 
lel through a career of victory, and 
saved them, in the most imminent 
hour of peril, from certain destruction. 
Lis conduet as a statesman and tne 
first captain of his time, is described 
in a style of oratory and action which 
cives {uillifeand interest to the drama. - 
The principal events of his triumphs 
and achievements are distinctly ar- 


ranged according to historical records 


in the several acts of the pieee, so as 
to give an idea of a fine historic paint- 
ing, just and beautiful in all its parts. 
The sentiments are noble and reviving, 
and worthy the spirit of a people now 
struggling for their rights and liber- 
tiesas men. Jn the proud tone and 
elevation of mind which a few passages 
exhibit, we perceive not unfrequently 
gleams of that holy fire, and that might 
of freedom, which breathe through 
the pages of Samson Agonistes. We 
are sorry that our columns will not 
now permit us to treat our readers with 
some instances of this patriotic kind, 
as well as the version of a lyric Ode, 
acainst 
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against war; for both of which we 
must refer toan eusuing number. 

The story upon which Selvis Pellico 
has exercised his dramatic skill, is well 
known to the literary world, from an 
episode in the splendid poem of Dante, 
and from Mr. Leigh Hunt’s somewhat 
trifling one of “ Rimini;”’ but the 
slender fabric raised out of such fine 
materials by Mr. Hunt, in the hands of 
Silvio Pellico, assumes the form of a 
beautiful Italian temple, remarkable 
for its just proportion and its grace. 

The pathos and sweetness of many 
of the scenes are, in other instances, 
equalled by the ardent feeling, the bold 
and easy freedom of artless nature, and 
a correct taste and delicacy of expres- 
sion very unusual in writers on these 
somewhat dubious subjects of tragic 
composition. ‘The incestuous character 
ofthe plot is here softened down and 
shaded, rather than obtrusively brought 
out, as iu the Cenciand our Rimini; it 
not only appears removed from the 
reader’s anil the poet’s view, but 
searcely breathed er alluded to by the 
characters themselves. The poet has 
shewn no little art in thus winning the 
attention by the modesty and purity of 
the style and sentiments, instead of re- 
volting the feelings, as in the.Cenci. 

Thus when Francesca hears of the 
arrival of her husband’s brother, Paulo, 
to whom she is secretly attached, she 
only expresses terror, and entreats to 
be allowed to leave the place where he 
resides. Her interviews with her hus- 
band and her father are full of the 
same feeling of timid delicacy, and 
fearfulness of incurring any imputation 
of wrong. When a stranger is an- 
notuced, she leaves her husband with 
precipitation and dread. Paulo then 
aypears, returning from his wars in the 

East, and seems much troubled and 

confused on hearing that Francesca is 
now his brother's wife. He resolves to 
leave her, and Francesca is about to 
reveal the seeret of her wretchedness to 
her father. At the moment she would 
pronounce his name, her husband ap- 
proaches to beg she will see Paulo. be- 
fore he takes his departure once more. 

Their mutual love is at length re- 
xealed to one another, in an accidental 
in‘erriew ; not in perusing the old ro- 
mance, as Dante finely describes it, 

They had believed themselves mutually 

deserted and forgotten. But it is now 

too late, and they are obliged to part, 
while the husband and the father are 
present. Her father. suspecting the 


escaped from custody, and imagining 


_ however, but too evident that misery 























































truth, makes her swear at the altar thy 
she is still guiltless; and anoble scene, 
very different from Mr. Leigh Hunt 
now follows between the brothers, Al. 
ternately hostile and affectionate, thy 
expression of wounded pride and affw. 
tion on one side, and repressed feel; 

and contrition on the other, is, 5 

finely preserved. After mutual exph. 
nations, and finding his brother guilt. 
less of actual crime. Lancelot parts 
from him in peace and friendship; but 
when Francesca again approaches, his 
suspicions and jealousy are roused, and 
he orders Paulo into instant confine. 
ment. Resolving on aseparation from 
Francesca, the husband informs her 
father, that he wishes to havea last in. 
terview. While she is expecting his 
approach, Paulo rushes into her pr. 
sence with a drawn sword, having 





she is about to be sacrificed to the jew 
lous vengeance of her husband. Their 
mutual danger now produces some ex- 
pression of their love, and at the mo- 
ment their conversation is becoming 
animated, Lancelot enters, and attacks 
his brother with his drawn sword. 
Francesca rushes between the brothers. 
and dies by her husband’s hand: on 
which Paulo falls on his brother's 
sword, and the tragedy is closed. 

We should have been happy to have 
had it in our power to quote examples 
from the respective dramas, to illustrate 
the observations we have made, and in 
support of our opinion, that the more 
free and natural tone of thoughts 
language, adopted by the writers 0 
Italy, in union with a choice of national 
subjects, will give her modern drama 
a degree of high interest and reputation 


which it never before possessed. 
—__— . 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magaxt. 
SIR, le 
HE limits of a periodical work 
cannot edmit of much imquil 
into the remote causes of the preset! 
distressed state of our country. It™ 















































exists toan alarming extent. I hav’ 
for several years read and consider 

almost every method that has bee? 
suggested for the relief of the love! 
orders, and, among others. seized wil 
the greatest avidity, the plans of MR 
OWEN on their first appearance befor 
the public, but that which 1 saw ° 
them at that time appeared to be 2% 
only extravagant, but visionary 
impracticable. Lately, howerets 
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friend of mine put a paper into my 
hands, as @ report, or rather an “ 4d- 
dress of the Committee, appointed for 
the purpose of investigating and report- 
ing on Mr. Owen’s plan for providing 
for the poor.’ A report of a committee 
thought I, on the plan of a romantic 
visionary! and, glancing my eye rapidly 
over it, till | came to the list of the 
names of the committee, thirty-seven 
in number, the whole ef whom appeared 
to be of considerable rank and intrinsic 

















churchmen and dissenters, laity and 
clergy, statesmen and merchants, me- 
dical men and others. Having said 
thus far, you will not be surprised that 
I have again read, not only the address 
of this commiitee with the greatest at- 
tention, but also Mr. Owen’s own papers, 
and other opinions respecting his plans, 
and I do feel a pleasure in being able to 
change my opinions, and in retracting 
every word that Ihave said or writteu 
against the plan in questien. What- 
ever Mr. Owen’s religious opinions may 
he, that is his own affair, as they are not 
to be promulgated in the projected es- 
tablishment. He is pliant in the hands 
of his committee; full liberty is to be 
enjoyed by every individual, whatever 
may be their religious opinions. That 
the church is considered te be in no 
danger, is evident by the names of the 
Rector of St. Clement’s Danes, and the 
Rev. Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, being 
on the committee. That the dissenters 
are to have full liberty, by the Rev. 
John Townsend and the Rev. Dr. 
Collier being in the list. That the 
State is not menaced, is equally evident 
hy Sirs RS Peel, W.C. De Crespigny ; 
and W. A. Mackinnan, Matthew Wood, 
W illiam Williams, David Ricardo, and 
. John Smith, esqrs. M. P.’s, being among 

































the number of the supporters of the~ 


k plan. 
ry I therefore perfectly agree with the 
nt report of the committee, when they’ 


% “ subinit to the public, that the present 
» sate of the poor and labouring classes 
“annot continue, and that some remedy 
j unst be found; that no plan can be 
. effeciive, which has not for its main 
. object, the creation of moral habits and 
' social feelings in those classes. That none 

have hitherto been‘proposed of which it 
' 's Somuch the object as the present one, 
f mo there is at least a sufficient prospect 
: the proposed establish ment succeeding 
| nt preity a trial; that no alteration of 
| € laws are asked for; that no evil is to 
eprehended, whether the committee 
“MONTHLY Mag. No. 351. 
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worth, of different denominations, high . 
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are right or wrong in their anticipa- 
tions, but that incalculable good must 
follow, if they are right.” 

Under all these circumstances, I en- 
treat my country folks to re-consider 
the matter as I have done, and against 
their prejudices, place the respectability 
of the committee, which, though they 
may have been equalled, was never in 
any instance that [ know of, surpassed; 
though they may have now ceased to 
act as a committee, yet the scheme is 
not abandoned, and future ages will 
associate the names of Howard and 
Owen, with philanthropy, to the latest 


‘ages. 


“Should this not be carried into effet 
for want of funds, it will be among the 
most cenuine philanthropic experiments 
that ever failed in Britain for want of 
money, in a country so famed for every 
thing that is great, and good, and noble ; 
famed for all that most attracts the ad- 
miration of men, a country whose ge- 
nius and power have for ages been such 
as to attract and make her views and 
intentions, objects of solicitude with 
every nation and thinking individual 
of the world, famed for her laws, for 
arts and arms, for her struggtes and her 
triumphs over tyranny in every shape 
that she has assumed; and be i€ re- 
membered, that in every case of peril 
and danger, the poor have always been 
applied to, and never in vain, to oppose 
their bodies as a bulwark against the 
assailing foe. It is in behalf of many 
of those who have fought and bled in 
our defence, that the appeal is made for 
the means of trying an experiment 
which, whateyer it might beas a scheme 
of natural philanthropy, would mestas- 
suredly have the effect of forcing infor- 
mation on the minds of benevolent in- 
dividuals, whose avocations do not ad- 
mit of their studying much of agricul- 
ture: that it is from the soil that we 
most look for a permanent remedy for 
the present distress, by employing the 

santry thereon,and the whole scheme 
would probablyend in inducing the land 
owners tu open their eyes to their own 
best interest which unquestionably is by 
letting small patches of land, and build- 
ing cottages on the out-skirts of their 
large farms ; encouraging and assisting 
them to cultivate their mother earth for 
their own support, and thus follow the 
laudable example of thevenerable the 
Bishop of Chester, the Ear! of Fortescue, 
and that indefatigable patriot, the late 
Earl Stanhope, and the Right Hor. W. 


Huskisson, M. P. as well as those pa- 
P triotic 
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triotic gentlemen who have projected 
and carried forward the improvement 
of land, draining of bogs, and building 
harbours in Ireland, among whom, 
Lord Colchester and Sir John Newport 
bear a distinguished part. Indeed, 
though thegreat body of land-owners 
have most shamefully neglected, dis- 
couraged, and even crushed cottage-hus- 
bandry to the extent of their power, 
yet there are many hundreds of honour- 
able exceptions, who have encouraged 
it with pleasure, and could testify of 
its advantage; yet the Earl of Fife on 
his estates in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray, far exceeds them all. 
On the improvements by this distin- 
guished nobleman, I will take occasion 
to enter more at 'arge at some future 
time, if you think this article worth a 
place in your valuable miscellany. 
A. M.R. 


Walthamstow, Dec. 16, 1820. 
i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 





INSCRIPTION trouvée sur une tablette 
@une fénétre du THEATRE de SAGUN- 
TUM, par MONS. CONYNGHAM. 

ON Francisco Perez Bayer, dans 
une lettre ecrite A Monsieur 

Conyngham dit, qu'il croit Vinserip- 

tion ecrite dans la langue Hebreu-Rab 

binique. Il paroit pourtant d’aprés 
examen le plus exact qu'elle fut 
sée Al’instant de la construction du 
‘héatre ; quoique la pierre ne soit pas 
dela méme qualité du resteduBatiment. 
Monsieur Oake, Anglois qui l’ a vu 
dit que c’est Arabique. Allah wakbar 
ja IMah es Allah Mudahee Abdallah. 
Nul aut‘e Dieu que Dieu, Dieu est grand, 
Le Fondateur Mahomet Ben Abdalla. 
TRANSLATION, 

INSCRIPTION found upon the entabia- 
ture of a window of the THEATRE at 
SAGUNTUM, 6y MR. CONYNGHAMN, 
Don Francisco Perez Bayer, in a 

letter addressed to Mr. Conynsham 

says, that he believes it written in the 

Rabbinical Hebrew tongue ; it neverthe- 

less appears, after the most minute ex- 

aruipstion. that it was plieed there at 


[Mareh | 


the very period when the Theatre vy 
erected, although the stone is not of}, 
same quality as the rest of the stry. 
ture. 

Mr. Oake, au Engtish gentlemn, 
who has inspected it, states it to} 
Arabic. Allah wakbar la Fah es Alia 
Mudahee Abdalalt. 

No other God but God, God is great, 

The Founder Mahomet “en Abdalla, 

—_@—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, 

A T a time when the alarming in. 
crease of crime, notwithstanding 
the sanguinary enactiments of our penal 
code, has naturally attracted the atter- 
tion of the public to inquire into the 
eflicacy of severe punisliments in check. 
ing the growth of moral evil, permit 
me to address a few remarks to you o 

that important subject. 

A learned judge has recently stated 
from the bench, as a circumstanee, the 
knowledge of which cannot be to 
widely promulgated, “ that ifa per 
son enters the house of an honest ma 
under cloud of night with intent to steal, 
though it were only by the tifting ofa 
latch, he is guilty of a capital felony. 

It is equally curious and important 
to remark, that this doctrine, whieh 
Iam bound to believe is law, is strictly 
at variance with certain principles |aid 
down by the celebrated, the enlight- 
ened, and humane Beccaria, an autho- 
rity which is received with the utmost 
deference by all intelligent legislator. 
“ Due uomini (says that writer) hanw 
tentato di rubbare: 
scrigno vuoto, (altro trova denaro, e lo 
usurpa: la malizia é eguale, e perc 
il peccato in se sara eguale ; it dann 
fatto alla societa é diseguale: e pereid 
saranno diseguale delitti ; e presso duélt 
é tribunali @ Exropa disigualmentt 
puniti.” ie 

In writing the above passage. is it © 
be supposed that Beccaria was ignorant 
of the point in question, with respeet ( 
the crimiual laws of England, or 1s the 
specific act, which authorises the doe 
trines we thus repreliend, one of those 








*“ Two men atiempt at different times 
to commit a robbery : the one finds the writ 
ing desk empty; the other finds money 
an carries it off: the criminal intention ® 
in both cases the same, and the offence Is" 
itself equal: the injury done to society ™ 
however, unequal; the offences will there 
fore be considered unequal, and by eve 
court of justice in Europe will be unequally 
punished ,°?- 
numerals 


Puno trova & | 








1821.] 
numerous and unseemly excrescences 
which have sprung up since his time? 
Jt may not be useless to observe, that 
the Italian philanthropist supports his 
own opinion ou the subject, by the fol- 
lowing apposite and striking citation 
from the writings of Lucius Vulgaris. 
+ Furtum non committitur, nee furtt 





























I. pana locum habet, quanda effectus se- 
n quutus non est, ita si quis furti, faciendi 
, causd domum alicujus ingressus es fuerit 
a. nihil tamen furatus fuit, non teneditur 
; de furto, nec defurto puniri potest.”* 
6 It Ifby these few cursory remarks, I 
ding siould be fortunate enough to direct 
penal the attention of some of our most en- 
ten. ligutened legislators to the subject, 
» the more efrectually than hitherto, I shall 
eck. haveattained the objects I have in view, 
Tints hy submitting these strictures to the 





D. M.—o. 


.* 
For the Montnly Magazine. 
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too DORKING. 
per- 5 KE the diligent bee sipping nec- 
man tar from the petals of the choicest 
teal, flowers, man may find among the 
ofa works of Nature, an inexhaustable 
y. theme for his inquiry and discussion. 
ant The contemplative may glean from the 
Nich cumbined beauties of woods and groves, 
thy the purling of streams, the rippling of 









aid brooks, and the luxuriance of hills and 
hte dales, a diversified infinity of scope for 
ho- the indulgence of his natural predilec- 
ost iion, in successions of unsophisticated 
rs, charms which baflle the stratagems of 
ia imman art with their inimitable per- 
ht fection. Ona single survey, the live- 
lo liest coruseations of genius become 
ai} elicited with more than their wonted 
- fervour ; the soul swells with inspiring 
rN awe. Imaginative fancy recalls to our 
tli memory the sylyans, the heroes, and 
te the deities of the pastoral muse, while 
the whole phantasmagoria of ideal in- 
" Yention becomes one busy scene of 
t action. 
0 No feature is, liowever, more justly 
: calculated to excite these interesting 
: Sensations than that of the commence- 
, ment ofday. The refrigerant mists are 
gradually unveiling the summits of the 
aistant heights ; the warblings of un- 
Cissembled joy reiterating throughout 





*« heft is not committed, nor does the 


punishment of theft ensue, when no effect 
follows the act: if therefore any one enter 
the house of another person, with the pur- 
pose of committing a theft, but shall steal 
and carry off nothing; he shall not be held 
to be guilty of theft, nor punished for theft.” 
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the landscape ; and harmonizing wit~ 
the extasy of responsive gratitude. The 
tinkling monotony of the sheep-bell 
proclaims the well-timed order of in- 
dustry, and satirizes the enervating 
habits of indolence and sloth. The 
glorious sun, the master-piece of celes- 
tial Omnipotence, gilds the horizon with 
the gorgeous refulgence of his rising 
beams; the turmoil of rural industry 
begins; and all nature appears bursting 
into illimitable activity. 

On my left I beheld the fir-crowned 
heights, and verdant slopes of Bur 
Mili; at a distance, the far-fame 
enchantments of Neréury, where art 
has thrown her mimic pencil in faulty 
vunison with the outstretched land- 
cape $ and the cheerless aspect of the 
Sister Hidl,* on whose brow, the sym- 
metry of stuccoed parapets dwindles 
info unsocial obloguy, when compared 
with the fertility of the vale beneath. 
No grassy lawns, no bowery clumps, nor 
shady groves to cheer the lengthened 
hours of meditative melancholy; to 
shield the solitaire from the flaming 
heat of solstitial suns; the rage of 
chilling wintry blasts ; or deck the scene 
with the gay liveries of vernal hue. 
On the left of the town, appears the mag- 
nificent hiil, Dendies, on whose summit 
stands the unostentatious villa of Mr. 
Denison, M.P. just emerging from the 
wool. This spot was formerly de- 
signed by Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the 
ingenious contriver of Vaurhall Gar- 
dens, as a contrast to that bewitching 
routine of merriment; and the ano- 
maly was conducted with the most 
scrutinizing adherence to that effect. 
Here every object tended to impress 


the mind with grave contemplation, and 


lead to a conviction of the frivolity of 
that metropolitan resort. 

The principal scene was awood of 
about § acres, which he denominated 
I! Penseroso. Instead of protracted 
vistas of festal lamps, with their match- 
less reflection; instead of long rows of 
boxes, with groups of lively gallantry, 
was the stillness of the mazy walk ! In- 
stead of the choral orchestra—a small 
temple, on which were numerous in- 
scriptions, calculated to produce the 
inost gloomy effect. Instead of capti- 
vating glees, airs, and ballads—the mo- 
notonous solo of a clock (concealed 
from view) broke the solemn silence at 
the end of every minute, and which, for- 
cibly proclaiming the rapid flight cf 





* Brockham Hill. 
time, 
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Time, served as a memento of its vast 
importance. Instead of the spacious 
rotunda, saloons, and piazzas—a dismal 
alcove, in which were seen two large fi- 
gures of a christian and an unbeliever in 
their last moments,anda statue of Truth 
trampling on a mask, directing the at- 
tention to those awful objects. At the 
termination of a walk, also, were two 
elegantly-carved pedestals, with two 
human sculls, each of which addressed 
the male and female visitant. Such 
eccentric imageries, wrought up as irre- 
fragable appeals to the frowardness and 
contumacy of the dissolute debauchee, 
might form a persuasive penitentiary, 
and urge the necessity of amendment 
with more edification, than all the far- 
cical frenzies of formalists or fanatics. 
On the death of Mr. Tyers, they were 


entirely removed. 


While surveying the fastidious 
mausions of splendour and afiluence, 
which embellish the face ot this coun- 
try, and contrasting them with the 
cottages in the vicinage, I employed 
myself in forming a comparative 
judgment as to the respective for- 
tunes of their inmates. “ Luxury is 
the sweetener of life ;°’ and, without its 
fortuitous aid, the incessant perplexi- 
ties of the world, would work on our 
sensibilities with redoubled force. 
Contentment is the main prop of hu- 
man happiness, and, which although it 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive right 
of wealth, must totally depend on the 
appropriation of the means we possess. 
Pitiable as we may be inclined to think 
the lives of our ancestors, in their 
woods, and caves, and painied skins, 
ours would be equally so, had their 
successors utterly omitted the improve- 
ment which progressive ages have sug- 
gested. The dispensations of good and 
evil, are so promiscuously scattered 
throughout life, as readily to account 
for the seeming improbabilities which 
have hitherto diversified every stage. 
Aristides, with all his stately honours, 
his noble generosity, and ‘ statistical 
equity, closed the evening of his days 
in neglected poverty. Creesus, the Ly- 
dian monarch, confessed the veracity of 
the Spartan maxim, “ that poverty was 
a happier state than riches,” in an ex- 
piatory ejaculation, when on the funeral 
pile before the relenting Conqueror. 
Julius Cesar, in the midst of his brilliant 
career, fella prey to the treacherous 
design of a befriended stripling. In 
the more recent annals of history, view 











«the mighty potentate, but a few years 
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ago, rousing a fallen dynasty from 
supineness and vitiated impotence, and 
wading through fields of slanghter and 
desolation—now tortured by the base 
and ambidextrous intrigue of merce. 
nary governors. Alas! but yesterday 
in the zenith of glory—to-day, a crest- 
fallen exile ! A lesson may be deduced 
from the shallow trickery of sovereigns; 
the banterings of party ; and the con- 
flicts which so long agitated our poli- 
tical hemisphere : thrones are but play- 
tnings in the hands of fate ;—lineage 
may soon be extirpated by the inex- 
orable: fiat of Death: and however 
great may be the disparity, philosophy 
still defines the precept to the meanest 
of mankind. These reversionary changes 
may at least be pondered on. as colla- 
teral Instances of the instability of all 
earthly existence, 

Here I saw buildings of almost every 
order, from the thatched roof and the 
simply-elegant villa, to the substantial 
brick mansion with its contingent 
offices. Each of them was placed ina 
suitable lawn, park, or court, intersected 
with gravelled paths or drives. I could 
not help remarking what contemp- 
tible huts must have been the dwellings 
of our forefathers, with their moveable 
windows, and their furniture, which in 
this age of innovation, a peasant would 
scarcely own; how disgusting must 
have been the cottages, consisting 
merely of a single room, without any 
division; how incompetent with the 
methodical arrangement of a farm- 
house of the present day? What 
wretched tenements must have been 
the habitations of those, who in the 
time of Edward the First, were thought 
rich with 301. per annum? Sumptu- 
ousness of living has lately ushered in 
suites of foreign appendages, which 
although perhaps superseded by the 
ingenuity of our own artificers, mail- 
tain the preference, merely beeause 
they are rare. But what can be 
more culpable than nursing this 
foolish rage, which has already $0 
deeply affected the manufacturing esta- 
blishments of our owncountry ? Surely 
after this consideration, we cannot 
find any solid satisfaction in seeing the 
palaces, the vestibules, the drawing- 
rooms, and boudoirs of the great, 
cheaked up with the dragons and lan- 
terns of China, or the costly suits © 
Parisian furniture—to say nothing © 
the myriads of Dunstable lasses, and 
the whole schools of Northamptonshire 
lace-makers, whose manufactures - 
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heen partially deposed by the ruinous 
importation of foreign finery. 

Let it not be presumed, that because 
the captiousness of an infatuated few, 
seconded by the craft and rapacity of a 


jwoney-gettin microcosm, has been 
the medium through which these arti- 
cles have been introduced, the intui- 
‘ive acumen of Gur own manufacturers 
and mechanics has been in any degree 
lessened—the case has happily been 
the reverse: unabated rivalry has 
acted as a stimulus to assiduity, and 
demonstrated that characteristic spirit 
dy no means fixed or stationary. The 
English nation may be quoted as an 
incontrovertible attestation of this 
fact, but the nomenclature cannot 
counterpoise the complicated miseries 
of those millions of human beings, 
who at this moment are pining for the 
bare means of sustenance. Such de- 
plorable deficiencies, to be met with 
in almost every parish throughout our 
isle, rather demand compassion of the 
well-disposed, than aggravation by 
the unfeeling taunts and sarcasms of 
purse-proud insolence. 

By a single turn of my head, | lost 
sight of these ostensive symbols of 
wealth, and its pageant attributes; my 
mind, but a few minutes before, ab- 
stracted with the fallacious sophisms 
and miscalculations of finite reasoning, 
found repose in musing on the rich ex- 
panse of wood scenery, and the luxuri- 
ant undulations of the fields and mea- 
dows in the neighbourhood. The trees 
waving their branches to the gentle ze- 
phyrs; the notes of the feathered tribe 
resounding in the adjoining thicket; the 
lark still earelling her matin lays with 
the sweet expressiveness of devotional 
ardour ; and the winding perspective of 
the hills, formed by: frittering sand- 
banks, and over-hung with the boughs of 
the flourishing hedges, formed a truly 
Imposing group. Nature now seemed 
to swell the scene with all the beau- 
hes of the vegetative kingdom—at 
Once paralizing to the vanity and 
presumptuousness of man—man, who 
with his fool-hardy and feeble-minded 
Controversies, inveighs against her su- 
preme order and perfection, callous 
to the plenteousness she has so munifi- 
cently distributed throughout the cre- 
rank but his arguments are the more 
r wo eg disproved by repeated exami- 
ace Who can deem the apotheosis 

{less than an act of impiety and in- 
pratitude ; and heinously reproachful 
othe creature —whose ‘comforts and 
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whose very existence are dependent 
on the wisdom he thus arrogantly at- 
tempts to scan. 

I traced in the features of the 
shepherd, who lay at my feet, a 
placidity and composure, which, al- 
though mixed with some degree of 
vacancy, bore an untutored testimony 
of innate happiness. Familiarized to 
the several objects around him, how 
wearisome must be this sedentary em- 
ployment of a shepherd, when unaided 
even by the boon of village instruction ? 
Literary annalists have not however 
overlooked the prodigies of talent 
which this obscure station has produced, 
and which the liberality of the age has 
not left unnoticed. Witness the pasto- 
rals and sonnets of a Bloomfield! the 
unstudied strains of a Clare! whose 
winning susceptibility of descriptive 
composition, outvies the laboured pro- 
lixity of pedantry and affectation. True 
to their Original, they have stripped 
language of its unmeaning sophistry, 
and delineated the artlessness of rural 
life, in the feeling fluency of melody 
and rhyme. Thomson, the poet of 
nature, wrote some of his most pa- 
thetic stanzas in a favourite summer- 
house on the picturesque banks of the 
Thames. Burns, in the wild rovings of 
his youthful fancy, loved to * apostro- 
phize the spirit of the storm,” amidst 
its resistless fury. Every one must 
confess the magical influence of sub- 
lime scenery on the mind and heart ; 
and he who has but once felt the genial 
glow it creates, willcourt more frequent 
interviews with such varied sequester- 
ed spots as Wotton and Westcott. 

I sat revolving the summary of in- 
fluence I had deduced from a dispas- 
sionate computation of the oe 
of measures which we grasp at for the 
acquirement of temporary happiness. 
In the tide of human affairs, all seem 
looking toward the same goal, and not- 
withstanding the incalculable contra- 
riety of their methods, the frequency 
éf failure does not evince the nonentity 
of the point so invariably aimed at. 


‘The great error of mankind appears to 


be in overstraining art, and interdict- 
ing the endless variety of enjoyments 
which nature continually presents for 
the further extension of their present 
comforts. A populous city, crammed 
with a million of human beings, is thus 
preferred to the retirement of the 
country, merely because it is the grand 
mart for every commodity which in- 
defatigible industry cau furnish, The 

man 
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man who is rolling in opulence, 
will leave his villa to take an active 
part in the uproar and tumult of spe- 
culative avarice: to mix in the haunts 
of the fashionable world: or to pander 
even the flecting hours of life for the 
aggrandizement of filthy lucre, which 
inflames the rankling lust of covetous- 
ness, and in cases of desperate disap- 
pointment, too often vents itself in acts 
of fraudulent chicanery and shameless 
extortion, Amidst such an assemblage 
of enticement and temptation, his pas- 
sions become uncontrolled, and, burst- 
ing through the trammels of conscience, 
he yields to'those gratifications which 
ultimately estrauge him from the more 
pure and rational joysof virtue. The 
country at all seasons of the year has its 
special pleasures to divert the mind, 
and at the same time replenish it with 
useful knowledge. If agriculture be 
thought servile or derogatory, dotany 
will unfold to us the exquisiteness of 
vegetation in the varieties of leaves and 
fibres: mineralogy and metallurgy will 
expound to us the nature and preper- 
ties of bodies extracted from the vis- 
cera of the earth, and illustrate their 
indispensable utility. Chemistry will 
reveal to us by process, the most con- 
sistent and endlessly convictive, the in- 
herent beauty of the universe, modu- 
lated by Omniscience and Divine power. 
Horticulture will allure us amidst 
parterres of blushing roses; the spicy 
perfumes of pinks, cloves, and carna- 
tions; amidst gorgeous pionies ; orchaste 
lilies, peeping from their green shrouds ; 
amidst beds of gaudy tulips, and 
knots of anemonies, ranunculus,’ and 
amaranths: in short, from the sickly 
tenants of the greenhouse to the 
hardy evergreen of the box-edging— 
from the tender leaflets of spring to 
the cheering verdure of perennial 
shrubs. The most profound sages, the 
most erudite poets, and philosophers, 
and even the most celebrated heroes 
have passed many happy intervals in 
the simple but recreative occupation of 
gardening. Tie sensualist is planning 
aid superintending the erection of gra- 
peries, hot-houses and pineries, merely 
because he may pamper his impatient 
appetite with their premature produc- 
tions; but the sechens of the flower- 
garden Inxuriates in the animating 
revelry of rapture and thought. 

Let the advocates of art boast 
their stately columns, their superbly 
carved pediments and ordonnances. 
on which the chisel has lingered 
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with all the richness of elaborate de. 
sign:—a few years hence, they ma 

only serve to indicate the once-famed 
magnificence of their founders, or the 
narrow span of their several possessors, 
Nature may mantle them with incrus. 
tations of lichens and mosses, until 
they assume the forms of rugged frag. 
ments; such indeed may have been the 
case with the ivied castles and turrets, 
which have prompted the weak hypo- 
theses of credulous antiquaries, and 
whose morsels at no very distant period, 
have been treasured up in the * cadi. 
nets of the curious,” as invaluable re. 
lics of antique notoriety. * * * 

(To be continued. ) 


<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S aconstant reader of your Maga- 
zine, since its first appearance 
in February, 1796, and as one who has 
received delight and instruction from 
the perusal of seme article or other 
contained in nearly every one of its 
Numbers, I beg to state, that on none of 
the occasions allnded to, have I receiv- 
eda greater gratification, than by the 
perusal of the excellent letter of Eu- 
docia, in page 38 of your last Number, 
giving an account of, the truly philan- 
thropic institutions which exist in this 
country and in America, whose pious 
labours are directed towards the future 
prevention of all wars! iit) 
Acting as a body, 1 think it judi- 
cious in “ the Soviety for the Promo- 
tion of permanent and universal Peace,” 
to continue as much as possible to 
draw their facts and arguments against 
the greatest of crime, WAR, from 
events and writings, which have occur- 
red and appeared, before the transac- 
tions which aroused the demoniacal 
= and writings of Burke against 
the liberties of France, and of mankind: 
and yct I conceive, that individuals 
like myself and others, who feel as | 
do on this momentous question, should 
not be restrained by the same motives, 
from attempting to shew the connet- 
tion of recent wars, with the demoral- 
ization and distress, now so universally 
prevalent amongst us, were it only for 
the sake of the rising generation, which 
is quietly to succeed us, and who ought 
not to be left without the solemnly re- 
corded opinions of those, who liv 
through, and were attentive observers 
of the great events of the concluding 
part of the eighteenth and the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century- 


That the wars against liberty in 
France. 











and in order to crush that li- 


ance : 
bunny by the forced restoration of the 
Bourbons, have occasion the enor- 


mous debt of this country 5 that this 
debt, and the abuses arising out of it, 
ocvasioned the unparalleled barthen of 
our taxation; and that our faration ts 
the fruitful source of the distress, beg- 
vary, and crimes which now afflict us, 
are now tooapparent to be disputed by 
almost any thing but those having an 
‘eterest in the taxes which weigh down 
their neighbours, and who are disposed 
on ali oceasions to listen to those who 
needlessly cry out against blasphemy, 
and irreligion, amongst the tax-payers. 
My hope being that this may sti- 
mulate several of the more able pens 
of your correspondents, 1 shall not at 
present enlarge further than to ob- 
serve, on the distressing facts disclosed 
by Eudocia, viz. that while the autocrat 
of a foreign country has been accessible 
to, and has condescendingly replied to 
the address of the anti-war society, the 
constitutional throne of our own coun- 
try coud not be approached nearer than 
the office of that minister who so: wan- 
tonly plunged the country into the war 
of 1803, and who also mainly contri- 
buted to that of 1815, which seated the 
pretended Holy Alliance in that power 
which they are now so tremendously 
abusing in the south-east of Europe. 


_ London, Feb.8. JOHN FAREY, Sen, 
—j>— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES written during a late Residence 
at BUENOS AYRES, by an English 
Gentleman, formerly of Bennet Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
(Continued from p. 493, No. 348.) 
HE French writers of Voltaire’s 
stamp peculiarly suit their eager 
active minds, and they are too fond of 
cutting the knot they cught to untie. 
They have too little patience to-become 
Protestants, and in ceasing to be Ca- 
tholics they commence Deists. Those 
who have learnt English are not unac- 
quainted with the works of our princi- 
pal authors. The mass of the people 
have a great share of the vices of their 
progenitors, the Spaniards ; pride, ig- 
horance, superstition, and laziness. 
It is an error to suppose that this pride 
is always allied to honour; men who 
ere at once haughty and mean are here 
tO uncommon characters. Their ig- 
horance is growing less every day, and 
Consequently their superstition. “Their 
= does not admit of an easy cure, 
ul their Laziness, it is to be hoped, will 
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leave them when the country becomes 
independent and peaceful, and when 
good laws shall render the enjoyment 
of property secure, 

The character of the common people 
is sanguinary and unfeeling ; this may 
arise in some measure from the scenes 
of cruelty displayed at their bull-fights, 
and to their being nearly all butchers. 
To be able te kill and flay an ox is as 
necessary to them as ploughing and 
sowing to an English country labourer. 
The common way of ending a quartel, 
is to fight it out with knives, of which 
every man carries one. They harbour 
long and deep revenge, and when an 
opportunity offers, wiil stab treacher- 
ously. It is not safe to walk out afte: 
dark unarmed; robberies and murders 
are common, and all round the town 
are seen small wooden crosses fixed 
near the spot where some poor wretch 
has fallen; im, passing them, even the 
ferocious murderer fails not to lift his 
hat and cross himself. Men walk the 
street who have committed eight or ten 
murders. Of such aman they say that 
he owes so many deaths. Debe tantas 
muertes. The life of a man is regarded 
as of little consequence. They do not, 
like the old Spauiards, hate a man who 
differs from them in religion. They 
are hospitable, particularly the country 
people, who, notwithstanding, will rob 
and even murier the unarmed tra- 
veller ; but, on entering their houses 
you are welcome to share with them 
their beef, which is all they have be- 
sides the teaof Paraguay. 

The old Spaniards are generally 
called Gallegos.; that is, proper natives 
of Gallicia; who, though industrious 
men, are the most rude and unculti- 
vated of the Spaniards. Many other 
opprobrious names are likewise applied 
to them as Saracenos, Godos, Jiaturan- 


~-gos, Marranos, Matuchos, Chapetones, 


&c. 

So many of them have been sent up 
the country, and such heavy fines have 
been exacted from the rest by the go- 
vernment, that they have now y 
little power. By the people they are 
held in universal. detestation, and as 
bitterly do they hate them in retarn. 
HWorribly indeed would they revenge 
themselves were tkey once to regain the 
government of these provinces; but this 
may God avert. 

Though unenlightened, the Creoles 
are a robust and brave people, and, if 
united, may laugh to scorn all the at- 
tempts of Spain. I have heard the 
Spaniards 
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Spaniards declare that they would not 
leave one stone upon another nor a 
Creole alive; that they would reduce 
them to such obedience that not a 
breath shonld be heard. These Euro- 
peans are cruel, perfidious, supersti- 
tious, and bigoted ; and not more than 
one in a thousand has the least idea of 
liberty or of any rational government. 

Most of the labour is performed by 
negro slaves, but negro labour whether 
by slaves or freemen, is unpleasant and 
dear. 

Compared with other slave-holders, 
the Spaniards are humane, yet the 
slaves neither are nor think themselves 
well off, the chain though light is still 
achain. They are carefully instructed 
in the Catholic religion, and this serves 
strongly to bind them to their masters. 
To an African Negro, even more than 
tu a Spaniard, the ceremonies and 
pomps of this religion appear divine. 

The Creole labourers are few and 
worthless, their pride and laziness are 
increased by the half military educa- 
tion they are receiving, and by the 
number of festival days. 

The best labourers in the country 
are the civilized Indians of Paraguay, 
who come down to Buenos Ayres in 
great numbers, where they earn three 
— of a dollar and a dollar per 
day. In their own country they earn 
about }}d. per day, a Spanish quar- 
tillo. They are the most honest, in- 
dustrious and trusty people in this part 
of South America. They are mild, 
patient, and reserved, and always as- 
sociate with their own countrymen, 
never with the Creoles. 1 have never 
met with one who was not able to read 
and write ; and believe there are few of 
them who have not that degree of in- 
struction. They speak their own lan- 
guage and Spanish, but generally write 
the latter. In their own language there 
are no numeralshigher than four, at five 
they begin to count in Spanish. It has 
no cutteral sound ; most of their words 
end in aslight 4, which the Spaniards 
cannot pronounce, as they make it 
guttural, like the ch of the Germans. 
This, in English, might be written 
hkh, combining the sounds of the A and 
k. These poor fellows are impressed 
continually for the military aad naval 
service of the state. From Paraguay 
are brought molasses, sugar, rum. to- 
bacco, and their tea or caa. besides 
palms, for the roofs of houses, and 
cen are bmg fae ihc ha 

gitfrom the Brazils, 









Parties of Pampas Indians frequent) 
come to tewn to sell horses, furs, 
some ponchos, rugs, &c. which they jn 
part bring from Chili, and in part make 
themselves. In the winter they bring 
partridges, &c. to the market. They 
are rohust savages, generally of a good 


height ; some very tall; are clothed jn c 
rugs, ponchos, and furs; their heads, 
arms, and legs, remaining uncovered, t 
Fhe dress of the women is the same, 
except that, when on horseback, they 
wear broad flat hats, and a kind of | 


boots, studded with brass buttons, | 
Like the men, they sit astride on horse. 
back. They are all extremely addicted 
to spirituous liquors ; their food is prin- 
cipally horse flesh, which they eat in 
preference to beef. They spend nearly 
all their time in riding, and are said {to 
use their horses with the greatest kind- 
ness. 

The form of government at Buenos 
Ayres is, in theory,republican ; it con- 
sists of an assembly, a cabildo, anda 
president. The assembly was intended 
to consist of deputies from all the pro- 
vinces, but these have never yet met, 
except in part. 

The cabildo consists of the represen- 
tatives of the town, elected for one 
year ; after the first time they supply 
their own vacancies, so that this body 
is become a complete aristocracy. 

The president is elected by these two 
bodies to serve four years. He is ge- 
nerally a military officer. 

In practice, this government hs 
been, and is entirely military, because 
they have had no time to establish 
laws, and the laws of the old Spaniards 
are very little better than nothing. 
They are poor, indeed; their troops 
are ill-clothed and unpaid; they are 
seen continually, both blacks and 
whites, on guard, and parading bare- 
foot, and sometimes without shirts or 
breeches, but instead, a chiripa, whieh 
is like a Highlander’s kilt. Twice 4 
day, that is, at dinner and supper, they 
are allowed as much boiled beef as they 
can eat; oceasionally they bave an al- 
lowance of bread or biscuit, but this 1s 
by no means constant. nt 

The whole army of the state, in dif- 
ferent parts, has, in general, amounte' 
toeight or ten thousand men. Blacks; 
whites, mulattoes, and Indians const! 
tute the motley mass. In spite of the 
discouraging circumstance of having 0 
pay, &c. they are a disciplined, obedi- 
ent, and brave body of men, hardy and 


robust in pe . The Indians and 
— whites 





al i | 


whites are inlisted or impressed ; the 
blacks were raised by taking one out of 
every three slaves possessec by the in- 
habitants, and a by taking all 
ves of old Spaniards. 

The volanteste of the town, called 
civicos, are about two thousand; they 
consist of nearly all the young men 
who are not soldiers. All the inhabi- 
tants know the use of arms. 

Amongst their leading men, they 
have always had some men of superior 
talents and information; their great 
want has been that of money; some 
of them have not been perfectly disin- 
terested, nor, in some points, econo- 
mical. They have repeatedly displayed 
promptness and energy, the latter par- 
taking somewhat of the ferocity which 
characterised the French revolution. 
Here, as well as in all revolutionary 
governments, there is a want of system 
and perseverance ; decrees are made and 
enforced with rigour, for a time, and 
then sink into oblivion. One of their 
laws dues the patriots of the river Plata 
immortal honour. Soonafter the 25th 
May, 1809, whence they date their po- 
litical regeneration, they decreed that 
no more slaves shoukl be brought into 
the country, and that all petsons of 
what colour soever, who should be born 
after that date, should be free. 

Under the old Spaniards few books 
could be introduced into the country, 
from the influence of the priests; even 
the patriots, for a time, retained some- 
what of this jealousy. Now any thing 
may be introduced without the slightest 
examination, The administration of 
justice is conducted by alcaldes, or 
justices of the peace, who sit daily: 
they hear the parties, and are as sum- 
mary, and sometimes as unjust in their 

‘ecision, a8 we may suppose a Turkish 
Cadi to be. There is an appeal from 
these to the governor, and afterwards 
to the camara, or chamber, consisting 
of twelve lawyers, which 1 suppose to 
be in imitation of an En lish ju 
though gis Jury? 
gh the very nature of a jury ‘is 
unknown and foreign to the habits of an 
‘Uropean or American Spaniard, who 
Would not take the trouble to sit as 
rs who would hardly lose their 

Sta to save a fellow-creature from im- 
Prisoninent or death. The trial of cri- 
<n is in private; and though there is 
oherrnment gazette, nothing relating 
public” — appears in it ; all that the 

is, mg re cares to know about 
to execution, y see them led forth 


happened by chance to be present 
Monruty Maw, No. 351. 7" 
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when two men of colour were executed 
for desertion and robbery. The place 
of execution, on the NE. side of the 
great square, was surrounded by troops 
to the amount of two or three hundred. 
Hither the prisoners were slowly con- 
ducted, being in irons, each aecompa- 
nied by two friars; in their hands, 
which were tied before them, they held 
a crucifix. Being placed on two seats, 
provided for such occasions, they were 
shot, and the troops were marched by 
them as they lay bleeding on the ground. 
The bodies were then taken on a cart 
to the other side of the square, and 
there suspended froma temporary gal- 
lows, by ropes passing under the arm- 
pits, their heads and faces being un- 
covered. They were executed at ten 
in the morning, and left hanging till 
four in the afternoon. This is invari- 
ably the mode of execution. Twomen 
went about amongst the crowd with 
small baskets, calling out “ An alms 
for the souls of these poor men, for the 
love of God; *? which money, of course, 
goes to the priests. 

Here, as in all despotic governments, 
the frequency of punishment. depends 
on the temper of the rulers. Don 
Carlos Maria Alvear was - probably 
troubled with a bad digestion, as, during 
the short time he was governor, nosmall 
number of men wereexecuted. Two 
were shot on political grounds; one a 
captain, Ulbeda, for talking politics, 
and expressing some disapprobation of 
Alvear, was shot in the night, and was 
seen by the people at day-break hang- 
ing in the usnal manner in the great 
square. Another, a poor old man, a 
native of Spain, who was found in a 
cart, in the bottom of which lay a mus- 


- ket, though he knew nothing of it. It 


was unlawful for any Spaniard to carry 
‘or possess any kind of arms, and this 
innocent man was seized and shot 
within four hours, perhaps that people 
might judge how dreadful would be 
the fate of the guilty if such punish- 
ment-were inflicted on the innocent. 
These murders by authority excited 
some terror and some feeling. Thein- 
habitants, by turns, are bound to pa- 
trole the streets, in parties, during the 
night. There are also military patroles. 
The duty, however, is very negligently 
performed, and there are no regular 
watchmen. The perpetrators of crimes, 
if caught in the fact, are either killed 
outright or taken to prison; if they 
escape it is seldom that any enquiry is 
made for them. 
(Te be continued.) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PRESENT STATE of CANADA. (Trans- 
lated from the Annales Maritimes.) - 

ANADA was ceded to England in 
1763. In 1791, it was divided by 
its new masters, into Upper and Lower 
Canada. Quebec, formerly the capital 
of the whole colony, is at present the 
capital of Lower Canada ; and Montreal, 
placed in the bosom of a delightful isle, 
formed by the river St. Lawrence, to 
the south-west of Quebec, is become the 
seat of government in Upper Canada. 

The country lying between Montreal 
and Quebec, is a vast and fertile plain, 
watered by the river St. Lawrence.— 
This river derives its source from se- 
veral lakes, to which may be given the 
name of seas. Its waters are also 
swelled by a number of rivers, which 
may be compared, for magnitude, with 
the largest rivers of Europe. All these 
rivers, as well as St. Lawrence, have a 
second bed, destined to receive the ex- 
cess of their waters, when they are 
overflowed. Child of interior seas, and 
queen of gigantic rivers, St. Lawrence 
bears vessels of eight hundred tons to 
places six hundred leagues from her en- 
trance. The width of this noble stream 
varies from one to more than twenty 
leagues. 

The climate of Canada resembles 
that of the north of Germany. The 
winters of Quebec are like those of 
Scandinavia. As in Sweden, the ice 
disappears with extreme rapidity about 
the end of April or beginning of May. 
It is then, that vegetation, having 
awakened from its long sleep, the hus- 
bandman begins to sow his land. The 
principal product of Lower Canada, is 
that of wheat. It is sown in great 
abundance, to provide a surplus not- 
withstanding the dangers with which 
the harvest is here continually threat- 
ene!, Hence, when the harvest does 
not fail, large exportations of this gsain 
are made from this country. The other 
vegetable productions of Canada, are 
generally all those of Europe in the 
same latitude, 

The Jesuit Laffiteau, discovered in 
the forests of this region, the ginseng 

° & 9 
a medicinal plant, which the Chinese 
buy at a great price. Some frauds, 
committe: by rapacity in the prepara- 
tion of this precious merchandize, en- 
tirely deprived the colony of the mar- 
ket for this rich branch of commerce, 

But the principal commerce of Ca- 
nada has always been the trade in furs 
and skins. Two Scotchmen formed 


Present State of Canada. 





[March ) 
united under the name of the North. 
westCompany) and thus gave an organ. 
ization and impulse to this trade which 
it had never known before. There jg 
also another company, called the Sous). 
west, or the Mickilimakinak, which 
last is the name of an Indian yi] 

in which their factory is established, 
The factory of the North-west Company 
is established at Montreal, and the ele. 
gant houses and buildings which haye 
been erected there by the agents of the 
company, have greatly contributed to 
embellish that city. 

Canada furnishes every kind of tim. 
ber necessary for building of vessels; 
and the number of sailors employed in 
the difficult navigation of the waters of 
these countries is an advantage which 
could not fail to be duly appreciated by 
a people jealous of the sovereignty of 
the seas. 

The population of the French esta- 
blishments of Canada was estimated in 
1763, at eighty thousand souls; and in 
1811, the population of Lower Canada 
alone was reckoned at four hundred 
thousand: that of Upper Canada was 
taken at the same period, at eighty 
thousand. It is estimated, that seven- 
eighths of Lower Canada are of French 
extraction. The ancestors of these 
Canadians traversed the ocean, and 
bathed the new world with blood, toin- 
crease the power and the splendour of 
their mother country. The descendants 
of these brave men are vassals of the 
proud Albion; but the sentiments of 
their forefathers dwell still in their 
innermost soul, and are offen manl- 
fested with a vigour worthy of their 
origin. We read, in a recent number 
of the Aurora, a French journal printed 
at Montreal, that the governor having 
proposed to the legislative assembly of 
tle higher Canada the suppression of 
the place of the translator charged to 
render into French the public acts of 


t 
' 
( 
, 


ye a member instantly rose, 
and said: “assuredly his Excellency 


in making this proposition has thought 
that we are sufficiently Anglified for 
this debasement.”’ 

The taste for dissipation andfrivolous 
pleasures, with which the French are 
so much reproached, remains iD 
colony, particularly at Quebec. _It isto 
be regretted, that a taste for the arts 
and sciences has not also diffused itself 
in these provinces. Ignorance prevails 
in such a degree, that many deputies of 
the provincial assemblies canneither 
nor write; and the Mercury of Quebec, 
au English Journal, some years sice 

adivs 
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advised the establishment of an aca- 
demy for the instruction of members 
of parliament deprived of these two 
elementary branches of knowledge. 
The Canaiian labourer, notwith- 
standing, evinces an intelligence df a 
valuable kind. He is sociable, even to 
an extreme; for his hatred of solitude 
hinders him from employing his indus- 
try in places which have need of the 
presence of man. Hence it happens, 
that so great an extent of land remains 
uncultivated, and that the borders only 
of the river St. Lawrence, exhibit the 
appearance of a civilized population. 
—>— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ble authority of Dr. Johnson, 
though he was as complete a so- 
phist as need be, having great weight 
with many persons, | beg leave to offer 
aremark or twoon what he says regard- 
ing the impressment of seamen, quoted 
in your Supplement, p, 635. His asser- 
tion, that * it is a condition necessarily 
attending that way of life,” is merely 
begging the question ; for this is infact 
the very point indispute. He proceeds: 
“and when they entered into it, they 
must take it with all its circumstances ; 
and, knowing this, it must be considered 
as voluntary service, like an inn-keeper, 
who knows himself liable to have sol- 
diers quartered upon him. But the two 
cases are very different. The inn- 
keeper voluntarily embraces his way of 
life with his eyes open to the condition 
annexed, which in fact is but a modifi- 
cation of the obligation he takes upon 
himself, to furnish all travellers with 
meat, drink, and lodging: the sailor 
has generally been sent to sea by his 
parents, or perhaps by the parish, when 
incapable of judging for himself, or not 
allowed so to do; and if at any future 
period, when become his own master, 
and capable of exercising a sound judg- 
ment, he should quit the sea, to follow 
any occupation on shore, this will not 
. admitted ‘by a press-gang as a valid 
ae leaving him at liberty; though 
= innkeeper may free himself from 
quartering of soldiers whenever he 
ae by assuming any other way of 
le. That the time may not be far 
ne when that valuable body of 
a who merit the regard of the whole 
: a shall enjoy the boon, that has 
ad © years been conferred on the long 
muuch injured Africans, is the 


ent prayer of A : 
Feb. 5, i891. SEAMAN’S Son. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
No. III. 

RUSSIAN ANTHOLOGY, by JOHN ROW- 

, RING, F.L.S. 
W:* have not observed during the 
last month any native flowers 
of peculiar hue and odour, but we are 
happy to find blooming on the British 
Parnassus such interesting exotics as 
Mr. Bowring has transplanted. Of the 
literature of the Germans, the Italians, 
and the French, we perhaps know more 
than enough, but the Russian language 
has been as it were a frozen barrier, 
which no one before our present author , 
has ventured to pass. That the im- 
mense empire, we had almost said 
world, over which the Russian Auto- 
crat rules, must have produced spirits 
who have felt that. “ longing after im- 
mortality,’* which is incident to every 
other nation on the globe, and who 
must have endeavourcd too to achieve 
something worthy of the glorious prize, 
was a truth which must have been im- 
pressed upon the minds of all who re- 
flected on the subject. The state of 
semi-barbarism in which a vast portion 
of that empire is plunged, did not ren- 
der the conjecture less probable, for we 
know that poetry is often the language 
of artless and uneducated nature, and 
that amid the faint glimmerings of 
civilization she has hung out her ever- 
burning lamp to the wonder of admir- 
ing posterity. But Mr. Bowring’s vo- 
lume has converted conjecture into 
certainty, and proved that many of the 
Russian poets possess not merely rude 
uncultivated genius, but exquisite taste 
and refined judgment. The modern 
writers of that nation have evidently 
studied the writings of the English very 
closely, and we frequently trace Milton, 
Young, Thomson and Ossian, ‘in the 
specimens which Mr. Bowring has se- 
lected. This, while it is no small 
compliment paid to the genius of our 
country, is also, (if without the impu- 
tation of national vanity we may speak 
it) avery favourable symptom in the 
infancy of the Russian a geen, | 
the ultra horrors of the Germans, an 
still more the insipidity of the French, 
(we speak of these of course only in 
their Derenathiey) she has grafted her 
infant blossoms on the sturdy time-tried 
oak of British genius. It must nof, 
however, be inferred that we mean to 
impeach the originality of the Russians ; 
far from it, for the fact is, that minds 


of the most original powers are a 
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the best and most judicious imitators. 
The mere copyist stumbles upon faults 
and passes by beauties—the honey 
weil rest undiscovered in the flower 
if any but the bee attempted to extract 
it. 

Mr. Bowring’s selections are made 
from thirteen authors, all of them 
(with the exception of Karamsin, 
whose travels and tales have been 
translated into English) entirely we 
believe unknown in this country; the 
first in the series isDerzhavin, an author 
of great power and originality—the 
latter merit scarcely impaired by an 
occasional resemblance to Young. His 
Oda Bog, an Ode on God, is replete 
with sublimity and beauty. The sub- 
ject is full of difficulty, an ordinary 
genius would sink into insipidity, or 
swell into fustian and bombast, but the 
Russian bard knows how to touch the 
true chords, and that with a master’s 
hand. We will gratify our readers 
with an instance or two. The first is 
from the ode on God. 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe sur- 
round ; 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with 
breath! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery 
blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth 
from Thee ; 

And, as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy 
praise.* 

A million torches lighted by Thy hand 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss: 

They own Thy power, accomplish Thy 
command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What — we call them? Piles of crystal 
ight— 

A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous 
beams? 

But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

a . . e 


The chain of being is complete in me; 





* The force of this simile can hardly 
imagined by those who have never er 
the sun shining, with uuclouded splendour 
ina cold of twenty or thirty degrees of 
Reaumur. A thousand and ‘ten thousand 
sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the 
brightest diamond, play on the surface of 
the frozen snow ; and the slightest breeze 
sels myriads of icy atoms in motion, whose 


glancing light, and beautiful rainbow. 
dazzle and weary the eye. tia 
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In me ts matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit —Deity ! 

1 can command the lightning, and am dus) 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 

Whence came I here, and how? 0 mar. 
vellously 

Constructed and conceived ? unknown! this 
clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be! 

The lines by the same author on the 
death of Meshchersky are exquisite 
beautiful: what, for instance, can be 
more finely imagined, or more simply 
true than the following: 


Ah! that funereal toll! loud tongue of 

Time ! 

What woes are centered in that frightful 
sound ! 

It calls, it calls me with a voice sublime, 

To the fone chambers of the burial ground. 

My life’s first footsteps are midst yawning 
graves ; 

A pale, teeth-clattering spectre passes nigh, 

A scythe of lightning that pale spectre 
waves, 

Mows down man’s days like grass, and 
hurries by. . 

Nought his untired rapacity can cloy: 

Monarchs and slaves are all the earth-worm’s 
food, | 

And the wild-raging elements destroy 

Even the recording tomb. Vicissitude 

Devours the pride of glory ; as the sea 

Insatiate drinks the waters, even so days 

And years are lost in deep eternity ; 

Cities and empires Vandal death decays. 

We tremble on the borders of the abyss, 

And giddy totter headlong from on high ; 

For death with life our common portion Is, 

And man is only born that he may die. 

Death knows no sympathy ; he tramples on 

All tenderness— extinguishes the stars— 

Tears from the firmament the glowing sun, 

And blots out worlds in his gigantic wars. 

But mortal man forgets mortality ! 

His dreams crowd ages into life’s short day ; 

While, like a midnight robber stealing by, 

Death plunders time by hour and hour away. 

When least we fear, then is the traitor nigh; 

Where most secure we seem, he loves to 
come: 

Less swift than he, the bolts of thunder fly, 

Less sure than he, the lightning strikes the 
dome. 

He rules o’er all—and him must kings obey, 

Whose will no counsel knows and no con- 
trol ; 

The proud and gilded great ones ave his 


prey, 

Who stand like pillars in a tyrant’s hall. , 
This is conceived in the true spirit 

of poetry, and the idea of the m! b 
of the world being but gilded pillars 
in the hall of the tyrant, ‘Death, —_ 
= ae sublime; it is pe as os 
well known e in Shakspeare 
pone Richard 
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Richard the 2d. “ Within the hollow 
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That the spirit of Liberty breathes 
even in the inauspicious regions of 
Russia, the following energetic lines 
from the poems of Lomonosoi will 
testify. 
The God of gods stood up—stood up to try 
The assembled gods of earth. “‘ How long,” 
he said, td 
«¢ How long will ye protect impiety, 
And let the vile one raise his daring head? 
‘Tis yours my laws to justify—redress 
All wrong, however high the wronger bs 3 
Nor leave the widow and the fatherless 
To the cold world’s uncertain sympathy. 


‘Tis your’s to guard the steps of innocence, 
To shield the naked head of misery ; 
Be ’gainst the strong, the helpless one’s de- 


fence, 

And the poor prisoner from his chains to 
free.”’ 

They hear not—see not—know not—for 
their eyes 


Are covered with thick mists —they will not 
see: 

The sick earth groans with man’s iniquities, 

And heaven is tired with man’s perversity. 


Gods of the earth! ye Kings! who answer 
not 

To man for your misdeeds, and vainly 
think 

There’s none to judge you:—know, like 
ours, your lot 

Is pain and death:- ye stand on judgment’s 
brink. 


And ye like fading autumn-leaves will fall ; 

Your throne but dust—your empire but a 
grave— 

Your martial pomp a black funereal pall— 

Your palace trampled by your meanest 
slave. 

God of the righteous! O our God! arise, 

O hear the prayer thy lowly servants bring ; 

Judge, punish, scatter, Lord! thy enemies, 

And be alone earth’s universal King. 


The Russian poets evince consider- 
able humour. 
contains many good apologues, but our 
limits will not allow us to transfer 
them to our pages. The following son 
by Davidov, isa shorter specimen an 
Z _ imitation of the anacreontic 
N e, 

While honouring the grape’s ruby nectar, 

All sportingly, laughingly gay ; 

e determined—I, Silvia, and Hector, 

To drive old dame Wisdom away. 

“O,my children, take care,” said the 

. beldame, 

Attend to these counsels of mine: 
et not tipsy ! for danger is seldom 
Mote from the goblet of wine.” 


The--present— volume. 
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** With thee in his company no man 
Can err,” said our wag with a wink ; 

“ But come, thou good-natured old woman 
There’s a drop in the goblet—and drink |”? 


She frowned—but her scruples soon twisting, 
Consented :- and smilingly suid : 

‘¢ So polite—there’s indeed no resisting, 
For Wisdom was never ill-bred.” 


Sbe drank, but continued her teaching : 

‘““ Let the wise from indulgence refrain ;”’ 
And never gave over her preaching, 

But to say, “ Fill the goblet again.”’ 


And she drank, and she totter’d, but still 
she 
Was talking and shaking her head: 
Muttered “ temperance”—*“ prudence” .- 
until she 
Was carried by Folly® to bed. 


On the whole, this volume is a valu- 
able addition to our liteary stores. 
After the world seemed exhausted, and 
we were almost induced to interpret 
literally the complaint of the wise 
man, that there is nothing new under 
the sun, Mr. Bowring has led the way 
tothe Terra Incognita of poetry—has 
opened a mine, which, if not inex- 
haustible, has been so little worked 
that it promises to supply treasures to 
the literary adventurer for a long series’ 
of years. Of Mr. Bowring’s own me- 
rits, as an elegant and spirited versifier, 
the specimens we have selected furnish 
abundant proof, and our readers will 
find on perusing the volume itself that 
passages of equal merit are not of rare 
occurrence. We concludeour extracts 
with the two following : 


I’m fourteen summers old, I trow, 
’Tis time to look about me now: 
*T was only yesterday they said, 
I was a silly, silly maid ;— 

*Tis time to look about me now, 


The shepherd-swains so rudely stare, 
I must reprove them I declare ; 
This talks of beauty—that of love— 
I’m such a fool I can’t reprove— 

1 must reprove them I declare. 


Tis strange—but yet I hope no sin ; 
Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love’s language is a mystery, 
And yet I feel, and yet I see,— 
O what is this that speaks within? 
The shepherd cries, “I love thee, Sweet ;"” 
‘© And I love thee,” my lips repeat: 
Kind words, they sound as sweet to me 
As music’s fairest melody; . 
‘“¢ T love thee,”’ oft my lips repeat. 


His pledge he brings,—I’ll not reprove ; 
O no! Pil take that pledge of love ; 





* The original has Love. 
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To thee my guardian dog I’d give, 
Could I without that guardian live : 

But still Vil take thy pledge of love. 
My shepherd’s crook I’il give to thee;— 
O no! my father gave it me— 

And treasures by a parent given, 
From a fond child should ne’er be riven— 

O no! my father gave it,me. 


But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair— 
Nay! ’tis my mother’s fondest care ; 
For every day she joys to count 
Each snowy lambkin on the mount !— 

I'll give thee then no lambkin fair. 
But stay, my shepherd! wilt thou be 
For ever faithful—fond to me? 
A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 
And thou sbalt have—a maiden’s heart, 

If thou wilt give thy heart to me, 

® * . . * 

Virtue, though loveliest of all lovely things, 
From modesty apart no more is fair; 
And when her graceful veil aside she flings, 
(Like ether opened to th’ intrusive air) 
Loses her sweetest charms and stands a 


cypher there. 
a oe 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—No. XII. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 68. 

HIS is in general a very flat num- 

ber. There is no want of industry 
in some of the articles, but it is of a 
species that indicates research and 
labour more than intelligence. We 
are sorry for it, because its rival, 
the Quarterly, has been evidently ac- 
quiring an accession of talent, and 
we like the general principles upon 
which it has been conducted, much 
better than those of the other. With- 
out being less bitter, it has been far less 
personal; and though less learned, it 
has been, in our opinion, commonly 
much more seaneneh be 

It appears to us, that the Edinburgh 
mind connected with it is pretty nearly 
exhausted, and we suspect that the 
very first article, on the comedies of 
Aristophanes, is not the product of “ the 
intellectual city,” but a well got up 
paper from one of the English univer- 
sities. It is an erudite performance, 
bearing many traces of patient inves- 
tivation, 

If the first article was English, the 
second relative to Lreland. we have no 
doubt is Irish. It abounds in the old 
stale, flat and unprofitable invectives 
against the system of rule by which that 
por tion of the empire has been so long 
misgoverned —that vampire System 
which has so long drained its vital 
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energies. But whatever may be the 


faults of that execrable system, how 
many of the afflictions of the trish 
people would be lightened, were the 
gentlemen of that neglected country to 
take more pride in seeing an affluent 
tenantry on their estates, than such 
loads of luxuries on their tables, and 
were as anxious to see their lands cyl. 
tivated, their hedges trim, and their 
veople well fed, well clothed, and well 
odged, as they are to cut capers at 
town-balls, and figure in Bath and 
London with their spendthrift trum 
in which they so ostentatiously delight, 
They are a rattling frank-hearted race, 
with loud laughs and vehement pas- 
sions, but although they have patriot. 
ism constantly in their mouths, they 
have yet shown but little of it in their 
hearts, in the only way in which it can 
be shown in Ireland, namely, by indi- 
vidually promoting the comforts of 
their people. The true emancipation 
of Ireland would be to restrain the pri- 
vileges of the gentry:—and when we 
see so many of them driving about town 
as if they were flying from the just 
reproaches of their neglected country- 
men, we turn with disgust from their 
maukish and _ senseless howls about 
catholic emancipation. Let us_ not, 
however, be misunderstood ; with re- 
— to that question, our minds are as 
ecidedly made up, on the right which 
they have to be free in their religious 
opinions, as it is with regard to their 
general folly as landlords, and the want 
of just patriotisin among them. 
The third article relates to Captam 
Kater’s experiments on the length of 
the pendulum. It is a very sensible 
and tolerably plain account of an inge- 
nious and well conducted series of 
scientific observations. One inference 
of the critic struck us, however, 4° 
curious—* Thence,”’ says the reviewer, 
“ we should be led to suppose, that the 
earth. instead of being flattened at the 
poles, is more elevated there than at 
the equator, contrary to the receiv 
notions of its figure.” : 
The fourth paper takes under its 
protection, a volume of verses by ® 
Quaker. “hey seem to have no great 
merit, being wishy-washy sort of me- 
tres. and to have obtained a place 0 
the Edinburgh Review, only because 
they were indited by one of the harm- 
less Society of Friends. ; 
The fifth concerns the transactions 
of the Horticultural Society of London} 
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ers who take an interest in 
a. it will afford pleasure. 
But we are at a loss to compre 1end the 
object of the inconsistent notes ap- 
pended to it. In the one, page 359, 
the reviewer condemns the paltry 
system under which the royal gar- 
dens at Kew has been managed, and 
yet in another, page 371, he breaks 
out into very exuberant praises of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, to 
whom alone that paltry system was 
owing. The public character of Sir 
Joseph has, we believe, been long felt, 
well known, and justly appreciated. 
As a private gentlemen, he was well 
enough, neither better nor worse than 
the generality of his class, and not 
possessed of the common sense of most 
of them; but, as a president of the 
Royal Society, where were either his 
personal qualifications or his public 
merits ? 

The sixth article relates to several 
recent French novels. It is better, 
though done off hand, than all the pre- 
ceding. The philosophy of the follow- 
ing paragraph, is worth volumes of the 
learned lumber of the first article, at 
least to our taste. 

“We cannot help considering these 
sort of stories, where married ladies are 
brought into such conjugal situations, 
as very perilous things, in every sense 
of the word ;—yet female writers have 
always been fond of them, from the 
royal intrigues of Madame La Fayette, 
own to Madame Cottin’s loves of the 
manufacturers in Claire d’Albe. We 
remember tuo, some years ago, a novel 
by one of our own countrywomen, in 
which the heroine loves one man, mar- 
ries a second, and intrigues with a 
third—‘ au reste charmante personne’ 
—and having at length driven her hus- 
band, who is as usual the best sort of 
man in the world, to blow out his 
brains, retires from her capacity of 
heroine, at the’end, upon a handsome 
independence of threethousand a year.” 
The truth we believe is, that the ladies 
in general, have very indelicate notions 
of love. The sex is not platonic. 

The seventh article is very goud in- 
eae it is on the state of science in 
oe and France. It clearly de- 
ail rates the superiority of England, 

is itself an example of the fact—all 

‘ance could not, at this time, produce 
any author capable of writing such a 
Paper. Really we cannot help com- 


) ot ‘ . — . 
Passionaiing our lively neighbours ; 





their “ great nation °’ has of late been 

etting some woundy hard blows. The 

rains were tener ver out of their philo- 
sophical despotism by the butt end of 
a British musquet, and for some time 
there has been as resolute a determina- 
tion, on the part of our literary men to 
pluck away all their borrowed feathers 
—perfumery and dancing are, we ‘be- 


lieve, the only arts in which they un- 


questionably excel—and the former is 
almost necessarily indigenous among 
them, on account of their inattention 
to personal cleanliness. A _ sarcastic 
friend of ours remarked one day, that 
the Scotch ate marmalade with their 
bread and butter, to disguise the taste 
of their bad butter, and that the French 
ladies wore paint to hide the unwashed 
skins of their faces. It would appear 
that their savans are not less addicted 
to artificial modes of procuring admi- 
ration. 

The eighth article is flippant enough 
— it relates to the recent Tesoveniee in 
the interior of New South Wales; and 
is neither so sensible nor so interestin 
as the one on the same subject whic 
we had occasion to notice in our re- 
marks on the contents of the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly. The Edinburgh 
writers should not enter into competi- 
tion in classical or colonial subjects 
with their rivals. The libraries are 
wanting at Edinburgh for the one, and 
the official documents, and mercantile 
sources for the other. Besides, it is not 
good policy to be thus measuring sta- 
ture and strength witha junior. He 
who follows must, as the lrishman 
says, be always behind. 

Upon the subject of the ninth article 
we shall say little. It is addressed to 
a limited number of readers, and, con- 
sidering the various scientific journals 
which are now published, it would have 
appeared with more advantage in one 
ofthem. The reviewers themselves 
are sensible of this, and begin by mak- 
ing an apology for taking up the sub- 


ject. It is about Mr. Brande’s Bake- 


rian lecture on the composition of the 
inflammable gazeous compounds. We 
sha!] quote the last paragraph, as it may 
suggest something to the reflections of 
our scientific readers :— 

“In conclusion, we must call the 
reader’s attention to the very curious 
analogy established in Mr. Brande’s 
experiments with the battery, and be- 
tween the operation of the solar and 


electric light. In a subject where so 
little 
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little is known as that of electricity, 
every new view that can be oper ed, is 
a matter of high interest and impor- 
tance: and no fact should be disregard- 
ed, which may give further insight into 
a field still so imperfectly explored.” 

For some time the Edinburgh Re- 
view has been evidently falling into the 
hands of English writers ; this accounts 
for the particular attention which the 
works of the obstreperous genus so ge- 
nerally receive in it. The tenth paper 
is concerning Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature. Mr. H. is 
undonbtedly a shewy writer, and, often 
most ingenious; sometimes he even rises 
to eloquence ; but he has great and of- 
fensive peculiarities. His fault is not 
owing to any deficiency of ability—he 
has, in fact, too much genius for his por- 
tion of good taste, and is precisely one 
of those authors whom, in its golden 
age, the Edinburgh Review would have 
delighted to chastise, confident that his 
virtues were such as in the end would 
enable him to survive its “iron scourge 
and torturing hour,” and shine forth in 
their true and eminent lustre. 

The eleventh article confirms our 
observations on the last. Hereis Mr. 
Barry Cornwall’s conceited tale of Mar- 
cian Colonna, figuring amidst a splen- 
did troop of commendations, Nothing 
is so clearly a proof of the dwindling 
spirit of this once pitiless journal, than 
its tender-heartedness towards juvenile 
anil jejune poeticals. Mr. B. Cornwall 
is of this stamp—whose “ soul,” accord- 
ing to the reviewer, “ seems filled to 
overflowing, with images of love and 
beauty. and gentle sorrows, and tender 
pity, and mild,and holy resignation.” 

The twelfth and last paper is on par- 
liamentary reform, and bears the mark 
of Sir J. Macintosh’s pen. Upon such a 
subject, from such a hand, it would not 
become us, in our narrow limits, to en- 
ter upon any particular comment. But 
Sir James and the Edinburgh Review 
belong to a party who have a perfect 
knowledge of what is called the state 
influence of particular families, and 
any reform that they will advocate 
must leave that untouched. This, how- 
ever, will not satisfy the people. ‘The 
reform which the country requires is to 

give political influence to its immense 
floating wealth, and all that can be 
said about eu'ting up rotten boroughs, 
—paring the corns of the state—is, we 

ory ofa parliamentary 
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riot, on the subject. floating 
sence of this oumen onal the 
value of the fee simple of the ki 
and yet it is no where represented jp 
any effectual manner, and all the copy. 
hold —— in the land isu 
sented. The Whigs must look a little 
deeper than to chopping and chang} 
that species of state influence from 
which their own power is derived—if 
they expect to restore the pristine yi. 
gour of the British character, and the 
energies of the laws and constitution, 
We hope, for the sake of its liberal 
principles, that the Edinburgh Re. 
view will take a new lease in the ta- 
lents of the Empire. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE subject of the divining rod, as 
connected with the discovery of 
springs and minerals, having been very 
little discussed or understood in this 
country, and being in possession of the 
“ gift’ of working it, I wish, thro 
the medium of your excellent Miscel- 
lany, to call the attention of scientific 
men toa subject that may probably, by 
the light of science, be ultimately ren- 
dered more useful, as well as more spe- 
cific in its practical application. It is 
extremely difficult in some situations 
to obtain a supply of good water, and 
in many cases a great expense 1S Il- 
curred, which might be seri | 
recourse being had to the divining rod. 
In the summer of 1817, I wished to dig 
a well to obtain a supply of water for 
some building lots 1 owned in Cyn- 
thiana Kentucky State, North America; 
my neighbours informed me, that by 
employing a man of the name of Ran- 
kin, to point out where the springs rad, 
much expense would be saved. The 
novelty of the idea induced me to send 
for this man, without having any faith 
in an experiment apparently so mysle- 
rious. He came, and: appeared to 
a low, cunning, sottish fellow. He cut 
a forked stick from a peach-tree, aD 
walked over the ground, holding the 
rongs of the stick in his hands, whew 
1e had proceeded about 40 feet, the end 
of the stick suddenly pressed dows 
wards, and he pronounced that a spring 
of water ran under that spot at only & 
few feet depth. ‘The mean appearance 
of the operator, and having never be 
fore -heard of the divining rod, I su® 
pected imposture, and told him that 


ee een Meg hands, | 
unless it would work in my should 
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should consider the whole as a mere 
trick. 

On making a trial, much to my 
surprise, I found it worked equally 
strong with me, and the attraction so 
considerable, that, by my attempting to 
resist it, the ferks of the stick broke 
off close to my hands; and on sinking 
the well at the depth of seven feet, a 
spring of considerable force burst forth. 
Some months after this discovery, the 
owner of an adjoining let was desirous 
of sinking a well, and requested me to 
point out where he could find a spring 5 
[went and fixed upon a spot farther 
from his house than he wishe:| to have 
the well, which determined him to open 
gue 40 feet nearer the house. 'Thewell- 
digger went down 3C feet through a 
solid rock, which appeared to increase 
in firmness as he proceeded downwards; 
the proprietor therefore, had it filled up 
again, and under the spot I had pointed 
out, at the depth of 14 feet, discovered 
a large spring of excellent water. On 
my return to this country, I thought it 
possible that I might here be in exclu- 
sive possession of this secret, but hear- 
ing the subject had been mentioned in 
your Magazine, | am desirous it should 
undergo that liberal discussion which 
generally promote the advancement of 
science and the benefit of the public 
at large: at the same time, as the gift 
of working the red, appears not to be 
possessed by more than one in two 
thousand, [ am endeavouring to turn 
the possession of this gift to personal 
advantage,and will briefly inform you of 
tne result of my practice in this; how- 
ever, as in all new discoveries, I have 
had more curious spectators to the 
process than employers for emolu- 
ment, 

Mr. Cruttwell,a respectable solicitor 
of Bath, first employed me, and on his 
premises | found a‘spring at four 


feet depth, immediately under the spot 


pornted out by the divining rod, at a 
suilicient elevation to supply his house 
With water, My brother, Mr. John Par- 
tridge, afterwards employed me to find 
Water on very high ground for the sup- 
ply ef caitle, as he wished to convert 
several fields from arable to pasturage. 
On sinking a well 36 feet from the sur- 
fare, where the rod worked, a spring of 
such magnitude burst forth, that if 
tieans had not been used to prevent the 
water runningoff through the wall,there 
is little doubt but it would have risen to 
and run over the top of the well. There 
MoNTHLY Mas.No, 351. 
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has, from October last (avery dry season) 
.to the present time, been from 20 to 25 
feet of water. The utility of the divin- 
ing rod will, on trial, be obvious in 
many cases to which it has not yet been 
applied, such as leakages through canal 
banks, to pvint out the proper lines for 
divining, &c. &ec. and for the accuracy 
of its operation Ican appeal to Mr. John 
Bell of Trowbridge, Wilts; John Tho- 
mas, Esq. Prior Park, near Bath, and 
Benj. Wingrove, Esq. Hetling House, 
Bath; also to Mr. Thos. Parsons, and 
Mr. Sam. Huckvale, Chipping Norton, 
Mxon, and many others. It has been 
said that the hazle and thornare theonly 
woods that will work as divining rods, 
but I have tried almost every kind of 
wood without a perceptive difference. 
The chief deficiency at present, is the 
want of means to ascertain the depth 
of a spring before digging to its bed, but 
Tam not without hope that this deside- 
ratum will be ultimately supplied. On 
passing a wooden bridge over an open 
stream, the rod wil! not work, although 
it works in passiug over a stone bridge. 
Nor will it work when the hands are 
covered with feather gloves. These 
facts connected with the circumstance 
that the rod must consist of green 
wool, together with all the phenome- 
na [ have noticed in the operation, 
induces me to infer, that the working 
is cccasioned by electrical attraction, 
and that those persons in whose hands 
it will work, must have a redundancy 
of that fiuid in their composition. itap- 
pears that the divining rod will indicate 
the presence of metals as well as water, 
which is proved by the following cir- 
cumstance, related to me by Messrs. 
Jones and Davis, of Bath, who are too 
much attached to science to be offended 
at my mentioning their respected 
names, in attempting to demonstrate.a 
curious and interesting physical fact. 
“A gentleman residing on the Mendip 
Hills, who possessed the property of 
discovering water and metals by the 
rod, offered to wager with the above 
gentlemen and others present, that he 
could discover a half crown placed. 
under one of ten hats, by any person 
during his absence, so as to render it 
impossible he could know where it was, 
unless by the operation of the rod. The 
experiment was tried three times suc- 
cessively,and in each the rod was proved 
to indicate accurately.” Hoping this 
communication may excite the aften- 
tion of some of your scientific corre- 
R pondents, 
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spondents, and apologizing for drawing 
so largely on your patience, I am, &c. 
~ "OW. PARTRIDGE. 
Bowbridge, Gloucester, Jan. 12. 
—ai 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
REMINISCENTIA.—No. III. 
DR. GOM, 
WT is remarkable that so little (in- 
I deed scarcely any thing in print) 
has been said upon the singular cha- 
racter who is made the subject of these 
recollections. 

Dr. Gom was, in body and mind, 
distinguished from ordinary men. He 
was six feet two or three inches in 
height, of an athletic make, and al- 
though upwards of seventy when the 
writer was introduced to him, yet 
he wasas uprightasadart. He was a 
native of Staffordshire, net far from 
Birmingham, where the smal! property 
he called his patrimonial, was situated. 

It is said that in his earliest days he 
was admired forthe nacommon strength 
of his mind, more than for the progress 
he made in his education. In fact, in 
his youth he took a dislike to the ge- 
nerally esiablished system of school- 
learning, but seemed better pleased 
with the instruction of a neighbouring 
gentleman, characterised as a free- 
thinker, and who had, in fact, been 
obliged to lcave the university of Cam- 
bridge (where he had graduated) for 
his openly-avowed penchant to unita- 
rianisim. ‘This volunteer preceptor put 
into young Gom’s hands the translated 
works of Heivetius and Rousseau, with 
which writings he expressed himself 
delighted, but equally anxious to be 
able to read in the orizinal. The 
pupil was not long before he attained 
his wish in this respect; since the 
knowledge he had of Latin quickly en- 
abled hii to understand that univer- 
sally spoken language, the French, 

From the philosophical, our young 
student often dipped into the dra- 
matic French writines. till at length 
he resolved that he would not relax 
his inquiries into the language of the 
most polistied nation on the globe, till 
the wit of Moliere should be as well 
understood by him as the 


reasoning of 
Montesquieu, : 


He was known to. and 
noticed by, the Earl of Hertford of that 
day, and he found no great difficulty 
in obtaining the sanction he wanted 
for his visit to Paris, by being allowed 
to make his bow or leave his card at the 
hotel of the ambassador of Great Bri- 





[March I, 


tain. He now was in the high road to 
study French and physic together, 4, 
had chosen this faculty in preference 
to that of the law, which a fond parent 
had pointed out to him, from his utte; 
aversion to the quirks and quidditie 
mixed up in its practice. 

It was chiefly from the notice of 
the late Lord Stormont, then the repre- 
sentative of the court of St. James’s to 
that of Versailles, that Dr. Gom’s ad- 
vice was required by the sick English 
of Paris. His professional income 
thereby far exceeded that of many of 
the French profession, though of equal 
pretensions, and still better known, 
since, While his countrymen never of- 
fered less than a guinea, or a Louis, 
and often more, as a fee, the Parisian 
physician accepted, with a bow of ae- 
knowledgment, a piece of six livres !— 
and that after marked attention too, and 
counting the pulses by a stop watch ; 
as also making all the necessary in- 
quiries of the patient and the nurse, 
and giving directions even concerning 
the ingredients of the bouillon. These, 
which are considered by the French 
practitioners of physic, as requisite or 
essential observations in the sick house 
or chamber, are, by the English deemed 
almost universally unnecessary, and 
especially by the ycleped eminent 
ones, but are left to the province of the 
nurse or cook. If also the doctor 
should happen to be entitled professor, 
as Sir Matthew or Sir Mark, he will 
still more disdain the degrading office 
of looking at any thing but the patient's 
face and the doctor’s fee. 

In this respect, following a middle 
or rational course, Doctor Gom was CTI 
ticised by the physicians of the rival 
nation, who aimed to be his rivalsalso 
in their art. As his discourse was al- 
Ways sincere, so were his actions in- 
dependent. He did not envelope his 
practice in mystery, as did the jugglers 
of old, who professed to cure diseases, 
but reasoned upon the infirmities of the 
human body, as a philosopher or mathe- 
matician would upon the imperfections 
of an organised hydraulic machine. 
The Brunonian system, in a great mea- 
sure, quadrated with his own ; and his 
practice bore great resemblance to that 
of the much-admired, but too prema- 
turely lost, Dr. Hugh Smyth, His 
prescriptions carried with them a beat- 
tiful simplicity. A discerning pract!- 
ser may, by any one of them, discover 
the ill it was calculated to remove. HE 


did 
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did not like more than one of the col- 
lege, whom the writer has in his eye, 
who prescribed a farrago of ingredients, 
(discordant in their nature) in hope that 
some one might eccidentally hit the 
distemper; as the sportsman often 
dropsan additional shot or two into his 
fowling-piece, which he calls the Ailing 
ehot.and flatters himselfthat it may bring 
down the game. If the disorder was 
what Dr. Brown would have defined 
asthenic. he raised the tones of the or- 
gans ; if the opposite, he prescribe! ac- 
cordingly. If nature appeared too 
oppressed to manifest the course most 
desirable to take for suecessfully 
throwing off the morbil affection of the 
body, he did not scruple to declare, 
that there was little to be done by me- 
dicine at that moment, but merely 
watch and regulate the functions; for 
that to be too officious was to commit 
more to hazard than by attending to 
the demonstrations of nature alone. 
By this course of proceeding he was 
only approved of by the more sensible 
of mankind; the ignorant declared 
him above, or too independent on, 
his profession, and persons of this class 
more valued the man whose recipes 
were followed by the usual train of 
bolusses, apozems, listers, enemas, 
&e, &c. 

He was intimately acquainted with 
some of the most energetic reformers 
at that peried ; and though he took no 
open part in any public act, yet his ad- 
vice was frequently asked by the dif- 
ferent chairmen of committees employ- 
ed to construct a new government in 
the room of the one renounced. He 
was a staunch republican in his nature, 
and therefore was glad that monarchy 
had been abolished, as he was after- 
wards sorry that Bonaparte had sub- 
stituted what he denominated govern- 


ment purely despotic. Dr.-Gom was _ 


the maternal uncle to our highly fa- 
voured Mr. W—. H———, member 
for * * * © and this circumstance 
it is which enables us to exhibit the 
firmness of the Doctor’s political prin- 
ciples, and the honesty of his nature. 
The nephew had been the object of his 
uncle’s care, and the young man’s mind 
appeared to be warmed with the love of 
freedom, He was even a member of 
tie Jacobin Club in Paris, and often 
entered that society in seeming exulta- 
tion, with the card at his button. In 
* very short (ime, however, pretending 
to have an occasion to visit London, as 
Was imagined to open a matrimonial 


connection, all of a sudden the Doc- 
tor heard in Paris that his hopeful 
nephew had been seen sliding cut of 
one of the treasury passages! 

The Doctor was no sooner apprise 4 
of the conduct of his renegade relative, 
than he denounced him to all his ae- 
quaintance, whom he put on their 
guard and advised not toconfide in him 
longer—he did more, for he disinherited 
him: nor was it till Lord Malmsbury, 
when treating for peace in Lisle, em- 
ployed, at Mr. H.’s instance, all the 
eloquence he was master of, to persuade 
the Doctor, enfeebled in body and 
mind (having approached to nearly 
ninety years of age.) to alter his will 
and restore his nephew to his favour. 

*.” The Editor wiil feel himself ine 
finitely obliged to all his readers who 
are sexagenarians, septuagenarians, 
and octogenarians, if they will contri- 
bute to keep up the interest of this ar- 
ticle by favouring him with their remi- 
niscences of eminent persons. 

———i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

MUST protest against the account 

of Weimar, which, in your Magazine 
for Feb. preceded that of three distin- 
guished females of that capital. Wei- 
mar, independent of literature, possesses 
too many advantages to havesunk into 
an ordinary place, a brilliant and hos- 
pitable court, a polished nobility, an 
enlightened public, a voluminous li- 
brary of general use. the Garden of 
Belvidere, the Stow of Germany, the 
beauties of which would alone repay 
the visit of the traveller; a theatre, 
which under a sagacious director is 
often, notwithstanding its inferior size, 
classed with the grand theatres of Berlin 
or Vienna; these advantages would 
ensure its pre-eminence, and if Weimar 
be no more the Athens of Germany, its 
decline is not to be attributed to any 
want of patronage from the ey 2, 
powers. The character of the Gran 
Duke to whose liberality in the same 
Magazine (page 35) justice has been 
done, has not changed ; but the muses 
during the reign of Bonaparte left their 
seat, when the sovereign, too elevated 
to crouch at the feet of the Protector of 
the Rhine, could afford them no pro- 
tection. The great literary characters 
are dead: they were immortal only in 
their writings: but Goethe is still at 
Weimar, still the patron of German 
literature, and if the number of men 
of letters there be less than might be 


expected 
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expected, it is because, since the many 
political changes in Germany, politics 
are every where the crder of the day ; 
and among this number are several 
distinguished names; and the dignified 
manner with which after the battle of 
Jena, the present Grand Duchess re- 
ceived the conqueror in her palace, 
will be recorded in the annals of female 
heroism ; so that the three ladies would 
be the first to smile at the ilea that 
their talents alone, however superior, 
continue to confer distinction on 


Weimar, X. 
———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your interesting Cornucopia for the 

present month, you inquire whetber the 
pretended liquefaction of the blood of San 
Gennaro still continues. From certain pas- 
sages in “A Journal of Two Successive 
Tours on the Continent in 1516, I817, IS1S8, 
by James Wilson, Esq.’’ it will be seen that 
it has been played oif within the last few 
vears, It should be remembered, that Mr. 
Wilson’s visittook place at a time when the 
Neapolitan peopie were in a state of moral 
darkness: now that the light of philosophy 
is diffused over the nation by the means of 
a FREE PREss, we may hope this scandalous 
fraud will be attempted no more.* I cannot 





* Addison, with more haste, says Mr. W. 
than became him, pronounces this sham mira- 
cle to be a very bungling juggle ; but yet the 
juggle was too neatly planned and executed 
for him to detect it. We sre indebted to 
M. de la Condamine for an explanation of the 
mechanism and chemical preparation by 
which the deception is effected: and cer- 
tainly we cannot deny the credit of ingenuity 
to the inventors of the trick. “ i observed. 
says he, “ beneath the plial twosmall cones 

I know not of what material, with their 
points opposed to each other, which the 
keeper informed me were perforated with 





































Januarius, | Mareh | 

' 
mention Mr. Wilson’s tour without express 
my regret that its bulk and its price shoul 
have placed it beyond the reach of the 
generality of readers. Had his three octayg 
volumes been reduced to or printed in one 
there is no doubt but his book would have 
acquired the popularity it deserves, Wi) 
the pen of a phiiosopber, he points out the 
beneficial results of the occupation of Italy 
by the French, exposes the mistaken policy 
of the Congress of Vienna, and with a pro 
pletie voice foretells the political changes 
that have since taken place in the kingdom 
of Naples. S. P,P, 

Kensington Gravel Pits. 








a sinall opening. He further added that they 
Were liollow, and that the lower cone was 
movexrble. in such a manner that its orifice 
sometimes met with that of the upper cone, 
and at other times did not. All this was 
purely ‘accidental, and just as the moving of 
the phial caused or not the axes of the two 
cones toconeur. As for the dust which I saw 
in the phial, he told me that it was an amal- 
gama of mercury, tin, lead, and bismuth: 
that the bismuth which mingles but very im- 
perfectly with the other ingredients, prevented 
the mixture from becoming an absolutely 
fixed paste, and gave it the form-of a powder 
too thick to pass through the little opening, 
which communicates with the two cones, 
Lastly, he added, that in a circular channel, 
concealed in the mounting was contained 
some running quicksilver: that by shaking 
the phial irregularly, when the orifices of the 
two cones met, this mercury insinuated itself 
in a greater or less quantity, and liquified 
the amalgama: that it came to pass some- 
times, that by the variety of motions given to 
the machine, the mercury so introduced re- 
turned again by the same opening, and that 
then the amalgama ceased to be fluid. I 
relate with all possible exactness, what the 
possessor of this ingenious machine told me, 
and which [also set down in writing the same 
day; all that I can certify for fact is, that It 
performed its operations extremely well.” 
(vol. 3, 11 and 12.) 

















ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THe SPANISH EXILE’S REFLECTION. 


ON RETURNING TO HIS COUNTRY, 
AND of my Fathers, hail again 
4 With joy thy chores E tread’ 
For many a year I sighed in vain 
And tears of anguish shed - 

But lo! once more thy hills arine 
Thy beacons flash unon my eves: 
Ob, how my leart lasbled | 
At all thy Tyrant’s bands iave do 


: alt 
He ne’er can know : 


» Who has not fit, 
Land of my Fathers, thou a 
Thy chains are rent awa 
No despot claims the vases 
Before Lis ido! sway ; 


rt free ' 
y, 
liknee, 


No longer wraptin dungeon gloom, 

Thy patriot children weep thy doom, 
The victim of decay: 

No, thou art free—thy bonds are riv’n 

As by the tempest wrath of Heav’n. 


Ne more in foreign lands dispers’d 
Thy exiled statesmen rorm, 

To see the hopes they fondly nurs’d 
Dispell’d like ocean foam. 

Those hopes so lov’d were all for thee, 

Thy glory—thy prosperity, 
And centred in their home ; 

But oh! how long from thee estranged, 


Unchee:’', through distant realins they 
ranged, Porlier 
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Porlier, if thou hast still surveyed 
Thy land to ruin burl’d, 
Now see—and joy shall touch thy shade— 
The triad flag unfuri’d ; 
Chieftain, thy blood siream’d not in vain, 
It left a deep, @ crimson stain, 
Tbat blusied upon the world: 
Nought to thy manes might suffice 
But tyrant power, in sacrifice. 


Blest is the land, to guard whose weal, 
Firm beartsand hands combine, 
Where every breast with kindred zeal, 
Is Freedon’s holy shrine ; 
Iron shali not break, nor treasure buy 
These sacred links of amity ; 
Mv country, these are thine ; 
And all thy children’s blood shall flow 
‘Pre thou within thee find’st a foe. 


In vain may banded despots league, 
Thou fear’st no human frown, 

Nor open force, nor dark intrigue, 
Shall bend thy spirit down ; 

Thou art for ages as the rock 

That dares the angry billow’s shock, 
Its lofty crest to drown ; 

As mountains towering to the sky, 

Unmov’d by mortal enmity. 


And he—the Xerxes of the North, 
Whose reign half earth surrounds, 

May lead his iron legions forth 
Beyond their icy bounds ; 

On thee, Iberia, he may pour 

The fiery desolating shower ; 
His threats are airy sounds, 

His boasted myriads soon should feel 

The vengeance of a patriot’s steel.— 


The breath of Tyrants is a spell 
That lives but for a day, 
Thrice awful liberty shall quell 
The transitory sway ; 
There is no bond of force to bind 
The spirit of the free-born mind, 
That mocks the jewell’d ray 
Of diadems, and owns no might 
But Law, whose source is equai right. 


Hail, once again, thou much-lov’d shore, 
Where all my Fathers rest ; 
May I, when every toil is o’er, 
Repose within thy breast :_ 
I see thee rise, a beacon star, 
A light to nations from afar, 
In glory unreprest ; 
And Earth shall pour her prayer for thee, 
Land of my Sires, and Liberty. 
Ivy Bridge. S.D. 
—— > 
TO MELANCHOLY. 
On, Melancholy ! ever-musing maid, 
Who low’st *mid unf requented scenes to 
rove; 
Treading the mazes of the leaf-strewn grove, 
Or resting ’neath the gloomy cypress 
shade : 
Oft hast thou on the lonely sea-beach strayed, 
Counting the fitful pauses of the surge; 


t view’d the moon from sable clouds 
emerge, 
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When her pale beams huve on the waters 
played. 
To thee the winds have oft sweet music 
made, 
As o’er the trembling strings they’ve 
wildiy swept, 
ee own instrument, the /Kolian 
yre; 
Now quick, now slow, andsweetly sad they’ve 
played, 
In dying cadence; then, then hast thou 
wept 
Responsive to the plaints of the aérial 
choir. 


Oh, Melancholy! ever-musing maid, 
Thee the world knows not; but toorashly 
deems, 
Thy pensive mood with mental misery 
teems : 
Attending thee, Pleasure beholds, dismayed, 
A host of ills in dread phalanx arrayed ; 
Contempt regards thee with mulicious 
sneer; 
Scorn her rude finger point with envious 
leer, 
And skulking ignorance draws back, afraid. 
Yet thou art Virtue’s choice companion 
made ; 
Religion clasps thee to her glowing breast, 
And Wisdem hails thee with a sister’s 
love. 
Oh, come, sweet Nymph! my youtbfnl heart 
pervade; 
Calm the anxieties of life to rest, 
And point my waitiog soul to blissful 
realms above. 
Bridlington, 1820. J.T. 


a 


THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 


How lovely shines the liquid pearl 
Which, trickiing from the eye, 
Pours, in a suff’ring brother’s wounds 

The ¢éeur of sympathy ! 


Its beams a fairer lustre yield 
Than richest rubies give ; 

(Golconda’s gems, though bright, are ccld) 
It cheers, and bids us live. 


More deur the tribute of a sigh, 
(The offering Pity brings) 

Than all the sweets which Eastern gales, 
Bear on their golden wings. 


Softer, the tones of Friendship’s voice, 
Its word more kindly flows; 

More grateful is its simplest lay, 
Than ail which art bestows. 


When tort’ring Anguish racks the soul ; 
When Sorrow points its dart; 

When Death, unerring, aims the blow, 
Which cleaves a brother’s heart; 


Then, Sympathy! ’tis thine to lull 
The suff’rer’s soul to re-t ; 

To feel each pang—o share each throb, 
Ani euse his troub!ed breast: 


’Tis thine to aid the sinking frame, 
To raise the feeble hand ; 
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To bind the heart by anguish torn, 
With sweet Affection’s band: 


*Tis thine to nurture Hope’s f nd smile, 
To chase Affliction’s gloom ; 

To blunt the cruel thorns which crowd 
Our passage to the tomb. 


Then, give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 
The hand to mercy prone ; 

The eye, which soft effusive flows 
For sorrows not its own: 


Be mine the cause of Mis’ry’s child, 
My warmest, tend’rest care, 
To pluck the sting that wounds his breast 
And heal it with a fear. 
Nottingham. T.B. 
—_— 


SONNET, 


Supposed by PETRARCH, upon tender recol- 


lections of LAURA. 


O! sue was beautiful, the wild wood Rose, 


Symbol of sweetness, bloom‘d upon her 


cheek. 
And she was virtuous—ah! no flower that 
blows, 
Shines half so delicate, so chaste, and 
meek. 


And the mild evening-star at daylight’s close, 


Couch’d in its silvery halo,—which doth 
rise, 


Sheds a faint sickly ray, compar’d with 


those 
Pure glossy thrones of !oveliness—her eyes, 
Death made in her the veriest cruel prize, 
Yet was she no coarse being of this sphere, 
But came a short sojourner from the 
skies ! 
To shew what glorious forms inhabit there. 
O Love! when thy warm vows to such are 
given, 
Thou’rt bliss on earth, extracted pure from 
Heaven. Enort Smitu. 


His Son's Character of Lord Clarendon. 






| Mareh |, 
LOVE. 
“€ Amor vincit omnia,” 
How bright is the morning of Love’s 
day, Young 
When the passions are opening to sight; 
When the sun of the soul beams his natural 
ray 
O’er the worlds of awak ning delight: 
Care’s visions are fleeting, 
For attraction, when meetin 
Unites and distils Sensibility’s kiss ; 
Youth’s eye-stars are met, 
And they cannot part yet, 


So they wed in their love for their portion of 
bliss. 


How fair is the day of an unison’d feeling, 
If Children, like buds, are around us, 
And our tear-drops, like oils, their aggriey- 
ances healing, 
Make us wonder bow firmly love bound us: 
O! the summer—like charm! 
OQ! this season so warm! 
Sweetly scented with garlands the best of 
Hope’s year: 
May they flourish and last 
Thro’ Love’s season’s unpast, 
And in Life’s great meridian still lovelier 
appear. 


The noon and the evening of old age ad- 
vancing, 
Virtue’s fruits are secured for ever; 
And the night-rays of Love while descending 
are glancing, 
Unwilling their glory to sever : 
Like friends of the heart, 
*Tis in duty they part ; 
But they shine ‘n the parting undyingly 
clear; 
And short is the sorrow 
That welcomes Love’s morrow, 
Eternally faithful !—eternally dear! 
Islington. J.R. PRiok. 








PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


 — 


MEDITATIONS on the first Anniversary 
after the Death of Lord Chanceiloy 
CLARENDON, written on the Sth of 
December, W675, by his Son, Lave 
RENCE HYDE, afterwards BARL of 
ROCHESTER, and now first printed 


Srom the original MS, in possession of 
the Editor. 


T HIS is the first anniversary day of 

my father’s death. the 9th of De- 
cember, 1675; which ought to putt me 
in mind of recollecting myselfe how I 
have passed this whole year. the first 
that I have been left absolutely to my 
owne free choice and direction, without 


that awe and restraint our parents have 
or should have, over us. 


deed, 1 was then of an age 
if ever, to he trusted to 1 
1 had been for seven vears 
father’s banishment. and 


It is true, in- 
ripe enaUgir. 
nyselfe, and 
before hy my 
my ntother’s 








death, which hapned within halfe a year 
or lesse one of the other, allmost as much 
exposed, I may call it, to my owne 
election, when I was so much younger, 
and more lyable to the temptations of a 
hew gott liberty. 

However, because I am conscious to 
myselfe, that during his life I had re 
gard, in some of my actions at least, to 
the judgment he should make of them, 
and that I have observed the great ale 
terations in some of his friends and re- 
lations, who have not preserved that 
steldynesse and integrity, neither 
their lives nor manners, which they 
appeared with before, it will not be 
amiss to make some reflections, bot 
upon them: and myse!lfe, whom I have 
reason te suspect as much as any other 


hody. and particularly upon this day, 


which I would spend with some reve- 
rence, 








of 


¥. 
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rence to the memory of the best of fa- 
thers, and the kindest and wisest friend 
I ever mett with ; according to whose 
couusells I pray God I may regulate 
my actions, and live and dye according 
to his practice, in imitation of his 
vertue, and honesty towards man; his 
integrity and duty to the King, though 
mistaken and rejected by him, and his 
piety and resignation to God Almighty. 
in those acecedents of his life which 
might seem to lesse good christians 
and lesse prepared minds, might seem 
a little hard and uneqguall, tothe best 
and most prepared, great tryalls of pa- 
tience and victorys over great afilic- 
tions, for I can give him this testimony 
upon my owne knowledge, haveing had 
the good fortune to attend him twice 
in those seven years of his banishment; 
and spent,indeed,onely five weeksin both 
times with him, at which time wherein 
he was pleased to discourse with me of 
severall actions of his life, more like a 
friend, and upon more equall termes 
then like a father, and gave me the pe- 
rusall of severall of his writings, wherein 
his mind might yett be more cleerly 
discerned, That I never saw a man 
under so great, so undeserved, and so 
unjust afflictions, (I would be under- 
stood with reverence to God Allmighty, 
according to the measure of men’s jus- 
tice, and the appellation by which it is 
known amongst them,) preserve a mind 
so undisturbed from any thing from 
without, so full of duty to the K., and 
so full of charity to even his enemys ; 
so calme and so vacant to his innocent 
employments, wholly taken up in writ- 
ing or reading some good worke, for 
which that age that shal! have the hap- 
nesse fo have them revealed to them, 
Will certainly esteem him, which must 
make me conclude, if I had never had 
any other acquaintance or relation to 
him, that it was impossible, without the 
support of a good conscience and the 
most unspotted innocency, to have re- 
sisted so impetuous assaults of for- 
tune. 

Happy are those men that, even with 
those divine assistances, have strength 
enough to struggle with such difficul- 
ties; I thinke, ‘for I am sure all hu- 
mane policy or dissimulation must 
have shrunke and vanished under such 
an insupportable load of the foulest ca- 
lumnys, the blackest and most mali- 
cious contrivances to take away a good 
name and innocency from any such 
man who, had not his integrity alone 
preferred before all the favour and for- 
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tune of the world, and to ruine his 
creditt with his master, which he ecard 
not to preserve so much out of vanity 
or ostentation, or for the providing 
better and more securely for his family 
(which is a more justifiable desire of 
greatness) as out of kindnesse and 
affection to a master whom he had so 
long served and conducted out of some 
diffiicultys, and whose easy nature, he 
knew well enough, would lead him 
into more, if men of such tempers, as he 
saw were ready to succeed him, should 
be admitted into the nearest places 
about him. How fatally that appre- 
hension hath fallen out to be true, is so 
notorious that I need not pursue this 
digression to say any thing of it, but 
will returne to my reflections, and first 
upon those friends and relations, who 
appear to meso altered even in their 
sige and their moralitys, since 
1is removall from us, upon his first 
goeing out of England—how soon did 
we see most of those lords who had so 
eminently appear’d to preserve him 
from the violence of the proceedings 
against him (wherein they did but as 
well preserve themselves, and secure 
their owne birthrights, as doe him jus- 
tice) turne ina manner his prosecutors 
and speake more bitterly of him upon 
the occasion of his going out of Eng- 
land, which was so unavoidably putt 
upon him; then they who began first 
the prosecution against him, upon this 
pretence, that he had made himselfe 
unworthy of their patronage by flying 
from justice, when, alas! it was but too 
evilent that they were weary of sup- 
porting wronged innocency; that the 

had a mind to make their peace wit 

the party they had offeaded, from 
whence encrease of power, and places, 
and profitts were to be expected from 
the other side ; nothing but the solitary 
praise of a quiet conscienve, which they 


‘thought better to stifleand submitt to 


the conditions of the conqueror ; from 
hence came the bill of banishment, first 
a care to locke him fast out, wherein 
every body was to make amends for his 
former kindnesse, or respect at any 
time expressed towards him, was to 
bring a closer barr and stronger locke 
against him, and then followed the se- 
curity of sinning against one whom 
they intended never to see more, as if 
they had no regard toany other eye or 
ear that might behold their injustice, 
their flattery, and their obsequiousnesse 
to the times, and as if ~~ had been 


more affraid to be reproached by him for 
their 
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their want of honesty and fidelity, then 
to be punished by God himselfe for 
their treachery and perfidiousnesse: of 
so vast importance is it to have one man 
in a nation, for whose probity the 
greatest part of the rest had so much 
awe and reverence, as to have a fear of 
discovering those sinnes before him, 
which have since broken out like boyles 
anid diseases upon them, and to have 
one sucli righteous man, for whose sake 
God would preserve, at least for some 
time, though not spare a nation. Then 
the chamber fellow, and many other 
companions of his youth, men that la- 
boured to excell in honesty, if not for 
honesty’s sake, at least the reward for 
it, first suffered themselves to be tempt- 
ed in, what they thought, but small 
things, and in votes of little conse- 
quence, wlierein conscience seemed not 
highly concerned, to appear capable of 
being byassed and turned from their 
judgments by hops or fear, and by that 
meanes gave a patierne or a sample of 
what they might be brought to with 
greater rewards, and, by degrees, sold 
themselves and their country to the 
pride, ambition, and will of a few per- 
sons, gott into great places, by the be- 
traying of their owne trusis, and were 
to preserve them by the treachery of 
others. 

Then the Dutchesse his daughter,* 
of whose persone I doe uot thinke but 
with reverence, and therefore must 
impu‘e misfortunes as well as crimes 
to his going away, being seduced by 
degrees to have an ill Opinion of the 
religion she was borne and bred in. and 
overborn by arguments she could not 
answer herselfe. and an unwearied an- 
plication of those of the Romish church 
to gain her, and allmost deserted and 
betrayed by the most stupid negligence 
and coolnesse. carelesnesse and uncon- 
aciees be _ of our owne church 

; OdDOoUYy , i ° 
ints. "which fede A a — gp 

er owne understanding, cuae 4 
suffer her to submitt to ever aaa li m0 
one, and being too far re ; ‘eal rent 
his instruction and d Pca tgp from 

A . na advice, for whom 
even in the high ranke God had placed 
her, I thinke truly she had al] possible 
reverence and esteeme, was prevailed 
upon to deny her owne understand; 
and the profession she had been ; “ ing 
instructed in, and to give up why tery 
ment to those who had much lesse than 





* The Dutchess of York 
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| Mare, 
herselfe, in every thing but in tmaliti. 
ously contriving her ruine, which 
did not foresee; but God be thank 
her deatii putt an end to those farthe, 
designes such ill men might have, tj 
bring shame and confusion upon her 
at least in this world, which without 
too great a breach of charity, one may 
suspect from such men, who had firg 
contrived and compassel the rnine of 
her father, and had then no other way 
so secure of bringing more mischiefe 
upon the heads of the rest of the family, 
but as by pretending to have changed 
the nature of the wole which they had 
openly professed upon his account, and 
so appearing in another more wild 
cloathing, of repentance and friendship, 
under which they designed to act no 
lesse ravenous parts. I say God be 
thanked, that he did take her away 
even in that time before she had fully 
perfected, at least not openly declared, 
his sad alteration, for not to speake of 
the differences it would have made in 
her owne family, and of the more cer- 
tain and quicker disorders it might 
have brought in the ration which by 
degrees have gently since stolne in 
upon us. I am confident the discurbance 
Within her own breast if she had re- 
covered out of that weaknesse of body 
and mind, of which they tooke their 
advantage into the bargaine, with all 
other circumstances, would have given 
her such an eternall perplexity for 
haveing resolved too hastily in a thing 
which she would still have sometimes 
doubted she had been in the wrong 1, 
that the life of the body was not worth 
the purchase of so great an uneasynesse 
of the mind. But notwithstanding all 
this desolation brought upon our owne 
family, and generally in the nation, I 
mean in the parliament, by the re- 
moval of so good and so able a guide 
and conductor and the governing pat 
of the nation; notwithstanding, there 
were many floods brooke out and severa 
breaches madeor rather onely attempt 
upon our religion, cur liberty, and our 
lawes: yet will during the time of his 
baniv-hment, though the watchman 
watched but perfunctorily indeed, most 
commonly asleep, or pretending to 
soe, there was still some faint represe” 
tation of a forme of government, an 
when the floods came and the stormes 
beat the workmen went out againe a0 
voluntarily placed themselves 10 the 
breach, and the repairs were patches 
up, and the unruly swelling of ambi 


tious or disafected people, were ordin- 
r disafected people, arily 













arily brought within the channel 
aine, they had an eye sometimes 
towards him who had putt some of them 
into their places, and had shewed them 
the work they had to doe, they were 
not sure it was impossible he might 
come backe againe, and they were wil- 
ling to appear to have laboured some- 
thing in his absence,* nor did that de- 
solation and dismall invasion upon in- 
undation into the very essence and 
forme of our government, of which we 
have had the sad prospect this last year, 
breake in upon us, till it had pleased 
God to remove him as far out of the 
world as he had done before out of this 
nation, when all the checks of con- 
science being removed, as they will 
quickly be from those who are onely 
eye-servers and pleasers, there appear- 
ed a totall defection in all sorts of men, 
ecclesiasticall and secular, from their 
knowne duty to God, their country, 
and their friend, and such a friend who 
had been so instrumentall under God, 
and by God*s blessing, in restoring 
them to all their livings, dignitys, 
honours, estates, pleasures, and profitts 
which they have enjoyed since the 
K. happy restoration ; I say had been so 
instrumentall if by no other advice or 
counsell, at least by preserving the 
K. entire in his reputation and creditt 
which they who have come in since, 
have but too much sullyed and lessened 
and by choosing rather to owne and 
take upon himselfe the faults and mis- 
carriages of other men * * then ex- 
posed his all-sacred name to the indig- 
nitys which the policy and good nature 
of some gentlemen since have loaded it 
with to preserve themselves. 
: And now that 1 may not seem to have 
“a ata y upon other men too heavy 
or t em to bear, which I would not 
— with one of my owne fingers, I 
i. proceed as impartially as a man can 
pe with himselfe, in what relates to my 
wne particular : and in the first place, 
cannot but accuse myselfe of being 
toocarnest, and overweening in iny owne 








* : 
ua 7. following words are erased in the 
bien ok ut when it pleased God to remove 
“a ar out of the world as he had done 
rere of this nation, all checks of con- 
one ‘those removed ,as they will be quickly 
sles s whe are only eye-servers and 
whieh ne = came the dismallinundation of 
nd tote = the sad prospect this last year, 
the iene aan in all sorts of men, 
. mrad on judges, the courtiers, and 
country a rom the duty to God, their 
Yy, and their friend.” 
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thoughts, in persuading him to provide 
for the security of his persone by goeing 
out of England; but this opinion I have 
now of this affaire, would give one much 
more trouble. If I thought my advice 
had prevailed to bring it to passe, I 
know very well there were a great many 
others wiser and moreexperienced then 
myselfe, that were of the same opinion, 
and I know too that it was allwaiss 
against his owne judgment; that fora 
very long time he could not endure to 
hear of it, nor to leave his innocvency 
suspected by withdrawing of himselfe ; 
and there was a time, some good long 
time after his impeachment was in the 
House of Lords, that he stood firme to 
his owne judgment, which I am since 
convinced was the best, and did expect 
two or three days together, to have been 
sent for either to the House of Lords, 
or to have been committed, and he was 
resolved to have borne either with mo- 
deration and courage; afterwards, in- 
deed, when things grew higher between 
the two houses, and that there was a 
kind of infatuation upon all his friends, 
or those that pretended to be soe, to 
combine together to represent to him 
the necessity of his departure, and that 
the Duke himselfe wonld have it soe, 
as a thing as requisite to his safety and 
quiet as his owne; he yielded to their 
importunity, and I do not know any 
man in his circumstances that would 
have depended upon his owne conduct, 
against the concurrent advice of so 
many friends, wise and honest as he 
thought them, who went abroad and 
were in the counsells and heard and 
saw every thing; however, I say, I doe 
now, as I stand now informed, thinke 
I was in the wrong, for advising his 
goeing away, though it was long be- 
fore I wasof this opinion, and that upon 
severall examinations of myselfe upon 


‘this particular, I have often declared, 


I had never yett repented that advice; 
and that if he had remained here and 
not have concerned himselfe in the 
dispute, between the two houses about 
him, and had at last been brought to a 
tryall, his innocency would have ap- 
peared beyound all pretence or shadow 
of guilt, to the confusion of his accusers, 
how strongly soever they had been 
abetted ; and if he had not been brought 
to it, as I know (oo it was at that time 
very strongly apprehended he would 
never be suffered to come soone fo a tri - 
all, but that he should be taken by force 
out of his house and clapt up in prison, 


and there have layn; du¢ I vannot bat 
5 thinke 
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thinke that such a preceeding as that 
would have opened the eyes of all the 
nation, concerning him, and that even 
they who had the worst inclinations for 
him, who because they found them- 
selves in some uneasinesse, did conclude 
he was the author of all their paine, 
would have been desirous to have en- 
quired whether * * Englishman could 
have deserved so unheard off and so 
illegall a treatment ; and, in a word, that 
either no man would have dared to putt 
so unpresidented a designe into practice, 
or that it would have done the unjust 
sufferer more right then prejudice, and 
even that way have brought him toa 
clearer and quicker vindication. [ have 
owned here both my opinions; I have 
been very fond of the first, and am now 
more pleased with the latter. God 
knowes which would have been the 
best; but I am nothing neer so much in 
doubt, but that in the next step we 
made concerning him, we all did 
swerve, and | againe very chiefly, from 
his true interest and our duty to him, 
by consenting to that act of banishment, 
which was sett on foot by some of his 
old friends as well as his worst enemys, 
who had a mind to be playing tricks in 
the state, and had not the confidence 
to begin till they had made the door 
fast against him, that they might not 
be disturbed by him, and could never 
have been passed without the consent, 
and which is yett worse, the assistance 
of his children and best and faithfullest 
servants: this was the cruellest thin 
of all; first, because it was solemn] 
promised that no such thing should be 
done after his departure, and secondly, 
because it was not so much as for the 
service of the king, that an act in such 
termes, so derogatory of the prerogative 
as to deprive his Majesty of the power 
of pardoning, should passe, by which it 
suthciently appears the frights and ter- 
rors of other men were more prevalent 
than the King’s honour or interest for 
the procuring so unseasonable a law ; 
and yett into this trap too we fell, and 
1 amongst the rest, not baited indeed 
with any hopes of pleasing any party, 
or of epee myselfe well at court 
upon the ruins of my father’ 

of which I had the wad ee heapens _ 
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be suspected, though I had Given cecy, 
sion enough for the suspicion, but oy 
of a mistaken policy that this 

put an end toall, and after this sacrifice 
to their fears, they would betake them. 
selves to some other more publicke 
businesse, and leave our poor family to 
the privacy and inconsiderable ¢op. 
dition to which they had reduced it; 
and after all, I am not so much trou. 
bled for any reall hurt it did, as for the 
trouble it gave my father in his mind, 
for without it, it is most apparent, the 
malice of his enemys was so prevalent 
with the King, that he would never 
have been permitted to have lived in 
his owne country; but on the other 
side, to a man who loved his country s0 
entirely, and had endeavoured to serve 
it so honestly, it could not but be a 
cruell blow to live so many years under 
so severe a banishment, and dye a 
banished man from that country, 
for whose happynesse and true pros- 
perity he was to his last breath so hear- 
tily concerned, and I am affraid I have 
too much reason to say, that that one 
melancholy reflection, together with the 
apprehension of the ill condition he 
apprehended them like to be in, and 
the disability he was in by their fault 
of serving them in preventing a ruiue, 
he thought he foresaw so inevitably 
falling upon them, gave him more trou- 
ble of mind, and contributed more to 
our unhappy losse of him, then all the 
other misfortunes of his time, or the 
diseases and infirmitys a man of his 
age seldome is without. To all other 
misfortunes, I have said allready, he 
bore up with all magnanimity and sted- 
dynesse; to remove this onely, hea 
plyed himselfe with all humble su 
missions to his Majesty, and with all 
assurances that he would never make 
use of the liberty if it were restored to 
him, without knowing it would be 
agreable to his Majesty’s good pleasure 
and quiett, and after severall dutifull 
though unsuccessfull attempts of this 
kind, he fell downe under, and coul , 
no longer support the odious name 0 
the brand of banishment ; I have father 
to accuse myselfe, that during the time 
of his banishment * * — * 
Here the MS. breaks off. 
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LORD MAYORS OF LONDON, 


i Henry !Fitz- 
Alwin, and he served from 1191 
to 1214. There were then five annual 


mayors, when Robert Serle served five 
years; Richard Renger four yeats> 
Roger Duke, four years; and Andrew. 
Bokerel seven years. The first Mayor whe 
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was knighted, was Sir Walter Harvey, 
in 1273; but since the reign of Richard 
the second, 24 of 25 have received that 
roval civic distinction. William Wal- 
worth, who killed Tyler, | served in 
1375 and 1381. And Sir Richard 
Whittington, with whom the popular 
legend is connected, was sheriff in 1389, 
and lord mayor in 1398, 1407, and 
1420. No less than 32 lord mayors 
were ancestors of the present nobility, 
and first of the several families. 
CORRUPTION OF NAMES. 

Charing Cross was so called in re- 
ference to the fond epithets bestowed 
on the beloved queen of Edward I. so 
that in lieu of Charing, we ought to 
read Chere Reyne, and of course the 
cross gave the name to the spot. 

Blanch Apple Court in the city, has 
long been called Blind Chapel Court ; 
anda district near St. Catherine’s, first 
called Hammes and Guisnes, has long 
borne the curious appellation of Hang- 
man’s Gains. 

ROYAL SENSIBILITY. 

Louis III. of France, took out his 
watch when he guessed that the axe 
was on the neck of his favourite Cing 
Mars, and said, * My dear friend must 
now inake a sad figure.’ 

OMENS AND FOREWARNINGS, 

Causes of events can alone be fore- 
warnings; ifa man lifta stick to strike 
me, it is ominous that Iam in danger 
of receiving a blow; but no previous 
circumstance not connected with the 
cause, or not being a sufficient cause 
can be ominous of any particular event. 
Superstition connects incidents which 
have no connection with the cause of 
an eventas a forewarning; but philo- 
sophy and reason admit no forewarning 
except it be an operative cause sufficient 
to produce the result anticipated. Post 
this truth over the fire-place of every 


house, and .it will soon cease to be 


haunted by ominous signs, and super- 
stitious and irrelevant forewarnings. 
PHYSICIANS IN SPAIN. 

_In the present day the fee of a phy- 
sician Is, twopence from the tradesman, 
tenpence from the man of fashion, and 
nothing from the poor. Some noble 
families agree with the physician by 
the year, paying him annually four- 
score reals, that is, sixteen shillings for 


a attendance on them and their fami- 
es, 


BEQUEST OF A CRIMINAL. 
a In the confession of Edward 
‘arke, of Bures Saint Mary’s, exe- 
cuted in Chelmsford, was the following 
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curious article: “I, Edward Clarke, 
now in a few hours expecting to die, do 
sincerely wish, as my last request, that 
three of my fingers be taken from m 
hands, to be given to my three children 
a3 a warning to them, as my fingers 
were the cause of bringing myself to 
the gallows, and my children to po- 
verty; and I also request that Mr. E. 
E. Collis and Mr. C. Brown, two bro- 
ther prisoners, will be so kind as to see 
it done, they knowing which fingers 
they are, by their marking them, at my 
request, with ink.” This request was 
complied with by the surgeon. 
ROYAL UTILITY. 

Charles of Spain attached so much 
importance to his exploits as a sports- 
man, that he kept in a diary a regular 
account of the victims to his skill. A 
short time before his death he boasted 
to a foreign ambassador, that he had 
killed with his own hand, 539 wolves 
and 5325 foxes, ‘so that you see,’ said 
he, with a smile, ‘my diversion has 
not been useless to my country.’ 

STONE-EATER. 

In 1760, was brought to Avignon, a 
true lithophagus, or stone eater. He 
not only swallowed flints of an inch 
and a half long, a full inch broad, and 
half an inch thick ; but such stones as 
he could reduce to powder, such as: 
marble, pebbles, &c. he made into paste, 
which was to him a most agreeable and 
wholesome food. I examined this man, 
with all the attention I possibly could, 
I found his gullet very large, his teeth 
exceedingly strong, his saliva very cor- 
rosive, nid his stomach lower than or- 
dinary, which I imputed to the vast 
number of flints he had swallowed, 
being about five and twenty, one day 
with another. Upon interrogating his 
keeper, he told me the following par- 
ticulars: “ This stone-eater,” says he, 
“was found three years ago in a nor- 
thern uninhabited island, by some of 
the crew of a Dutch ship. Since [ 
have had him, I make him eat raw flesh 
with his stones ; I could never get him 
to swallow bread. He will drink 
water, wine aud brandy; which last 
liquor gives him infinite pleasure. He 
sleeps at least twelve hours in a day, 
sitting on the ground with one knee 
over ‘the other, and his chin resting on 
his right knee. He smokes almost all 
the time he is not asleep, or is not eat- 
ing. The flints he has swallowed he 
voids somewhat corroded and dimi- 
nished in weight, the rest of his excre- 
ments resembles mortar. 

SPONGES 
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SPONGES. 

A mechanical principle of irritability 
seem to be indicated in the sponge, 
which contracts and loses its elasticity 
and texture, if hot water be poured on 
it while it is imbued with cold water. 

SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE, 

Fahlun, the mineralogist lately wit- 
nessed an incident which partakes of 
the romantic. In opening a commu- 
nication between two mines, the corpse 
of a miner was found completely pre- 
served, and in a state of softness, being 
impregnated with the vitriolic water of 
the mine. When exposed to the open 
air it became stiff. The features were 
not recognized by any person present : 
hut tradition had prolonged the recol- 
lection of the accident by which he 
had been involved in the bowels of the 
earth more than haifacentury. Fur- 
ther inquiry was dropped ; when, sud- 
denly, a decrepid old woman, leaning 
on her crutches, advanced, and dis- 
covered that the body was that of a 
young man to whom she had been en- 
gaged by promise of marriage fifty 
years before! She threw herself on the 
body of her former lover, and bedewed 
it with many tears; fainting with ‘joy 
to have again beheld the object of her 
affection, before she descended to the 
tomb. 

BRITANNIA ON COPPER COIN, 

To Charles II. for his partiality to 
his accomplished cousin, Frances Ste- 
wart, we owe the elegant representation 
of Britannia on our copper coin: he 
wulmired and even idolized this cele- 
brated beauty, and assailed her with 
compliments. It was from one of the 
medals struck to perpetuate his admi- 
ration of her delicate symmetry. that 
Britannia was stamped in the form she 
still bears on our halfpence and farth- 
ings. 

PARLIAMENTARY MAJORITY, 

In February, 1780, Sir G. Saville 
moved for a full disclosure of the Pen- 
sion List. It was resisted by the mi- 
nister, who moved and carried an 
amendment, by which the secret part 
of the list was still kept in the dark 
rhe minority on that question was 
188: the majority only two more, viz 
190; and composed as follows: adh pod 

Pensioners, avowedly so......... 6 

Comtrectors. ecccccccccccccccess 14 

EF MCOMEM ccc ccccccccccccccccee 94 

Sons of do. and other very near 

CONNECTIONS wecccececccccce %G 

Membersunder no visidle influence 50 


——__., 


190 








[Marc 
In 1728, one Villers. a sa° 
Quack, told his friend ia Bb en 
that his uncle who had lived almost ay 
hundred years, and who died only by 
accident, had left him a certain prep. 
ration which had the virtue of prolong. 
ing a man’s life to 150 years, if he lived 
temperately. He was encouraged to 
sell it at a crown tlie bottle, and thesale 
was prodigious. It was nothing more 
than the water of the Seine, mixed 
with a little nitre. By taking his ad- 
vice as to temperate living, many per- 
sons who drank this medicine lived to 
great ages. At last its composition 
was discovered, and Villers’s practice 

and reputation were at an end. 

This man is praised by Voltaire, who 
says that while he excited men to tem- 
perance and virtue, he could only be 
reproached for selling the water of the 
Seine at too high a price. 

ORANGE BOOVEN. 

The Zealand flag consisted of three 
stripes, white, blue, and orange. When 
the house of Orange possessed the reins 
of government over the United States, 
the Orange stripe was placed uppermost 
on the flag, but when the pensionary 
de Witt was at the helm, the orange 
stripe was placed below the other: 
hence Oranje Boovan, was the rallying 
cry of those who were attached to the 
house of Orange. 

MEDICAL QUACKERY. : 

Dumoulin, one of the first medical 
practitioners in France of his time, ob- 
served at his death, that he left behind 
him two great physicians: “ Regumen 
and River Water.” 

LIBRARIES. 

Among modern libraries, the four 
largest are supposed to be the Emperor 
of Austria’s, at Vienna; the Vatican 
library ; the library of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, at Florence; and that 
belonging ‘to the French nation at 
Paris. } 

Of ancient libraries, the Alexandrian 
was the most celebrated. Among the 
other ancient libraries, that of Lucullus 
is said to have been very considerable, 
as was also that of Trajan, which was 
called after him the Ulpian library. 
One of the most elegant was foun 
at Rome by Simonicus,, preceptor of 
the Emperor Gordian. It is said to 
have contained 8000 select rolls, and 
that the apartment in which they were 
deposited was paved with gilt marble. 
The walls were composed of glass an 
ivory; and shells, cases, presses, and 


desks, made of ebony and ¢edar. 
; LINES 
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ings by the HON, GEORGE TUCKER, 
of VIRGINIA, from anAmerican paper. 
Dave of my youth! you have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and grey ; 
Eves of my youth! your keen sight is no 
"more; 
Cheeks of my youth! ye are furrow’d all 
over; 
Sirength of my youth! all your vigour is 
~ gone } 
Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions are 
~ flown; 
Days of my youth! I wish not your recal ; 
Hairs of my youth! I’m content you should 
fall; 
Fyes of my youth ' ye much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my youth! bath’d in tears have 
you been ; 
Thoughts of my youth! ye have led me 
astray 3 
Strength of my youth! why lament your 
decay ? 
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Days of my age ! ye will shortly be past; 
Pains of my age! yet awhile can ye last; 
Joys of my age! in true wisdom delight; 
Eyes of my age! be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age! dread not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age! be ye fix’d on your God! 
PROMOTION AT COURT. 

The Duke of Grammont entered one 
day the closet of Cardinal Mazarine 
without being announced. His Emi- 
nence was amusing himself by jum 
ing cross-legged against the wall. A 
less skilful courtier might have stam- 
mered excuses and retiredg but the 
Duke entered briskly, and cried, “ I'll 
bet 100 crowns that I jump higher than 
your Eminence;*’ and the Duke and 
Cardinal began to jump together. 
Grammont took care to Jump a few 
inches lower than the Cardinal; and 
was, six months afterwards, made 
Marshal of France. 
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LETTERS from AFRICA, Jy SIGNOR 
TRAVIDEANI or AVEIRO to CANOVA, 
the Sculptor. 

Palmyra, Dec. 17, 1818. 
AKING but a short stay at Grand 
nN Cairo, lembarked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylonia, and turning 
away from Rhodes proud of its Nilome- 
ter, found running upwards, Cimopolis, 
and the city that calls to remembrance 
the depraved licentiousness of Adrian, 
the Lower Abydos, Licopolis, and many 

other places not mentioned with us. 
The picturesque prospect of a thou- 
sand cavities called to my mind the 

anchorites of Thebes. 

Following the well-employed journey 

I observed Abotis, Arroditophopolis, 

and Tentea, where, in the temple of Isis, 

I tasted with wonder the Egyptian 

learning ; and, turning towards the op- 

posite shore [passed by Coenas, and 

Apollinopolis minor; reviewing near 

thereto the city of the Hundred Gates. 
Here is Carnak with its boundless 

walks of sphinxes, the Propylzon, por- 
licoes of granite, the courts, the squares, 
and the temple, with eighteen ranks of 
columns hieroglyphically sculptured, 


the circumference of which seven men. 


hardly span with their arms. 

Luxor with its obelisks and innume- 
rable colonnades, 

Behold Medinet-Abu covered with 
endless ruins, and with the monstrous 


colossus that saluted the appearance of 


the king of the sti 1] shadow 
Te a i sed 


Follow and behold Kowm, where the 
seat of Memnon makes a rich display ; 
and the bright image of the great Se- 
sostris. 

But the tombs of these subterranean 
abodes, that which an Italian, Giovanni 
Belzoni, opened last year, under the 
auspices of Mr. Salt, consul-general of 
England in Egypt, feeds the doubt, 
whether it is the production of a mortal 
hand, 

The interior is entered through an 
ample gate, when a path with walls 
beautifully sculptured, leads to galleries 
still more beautiful, by the side of 
which are the royal rooms, which pre- 
serve in diffuse painting the Egyptian 
mysteries, and the different nations first 
known. The sanctuary of Isis capti- 
vates both the eye and the mind. 

Then a catacomb of alabaster adorn- 
el with hierogliphics, both externally 
and internally, rises in the centre of the 
greater wing, which alone might enrich, 
and give reputation toa museum, Why 
were no! you with me in that hour when 
I found in the great Thebes the whole 
world ? 

Having so opportune a motive, I di- 
rected to you from thence a letter. 
‘Tearing myself away as it were by force 
from the divine Hecatompylos, I passed 
Armuntis, Crocodilopolis, Latopolis and 
Apollinopolis major, saluting after- 
wards amongst its pleasing hills the 
remote Syene. ' 

Having visited the temples of that 
frontier, and the well that was the 
looking-glass 
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looking-glass of the sun. and the island 
Elephantiné (or Elephantine Island,) 
the abode of Emefet, [ joined the illus- 
trious party of my Lord Belmore, intent 
upon visiting Nubia ; and, having passed 
the last cataract, improperly called the 
first, the caves of granite, and the sump- 
tuous edifices of Philoé &c. reached 
Sieg Ibsambal the ancient Aboceis, 
abandoned to Petronius by the unfor- 
tunate Candace, and where is still the 
best monument of Ethiopia, re-opened 
by order of the aforesaid Mr. Salt, by 
our Belzoni, and by us another time 
when the Nisis had covered it with 
sand. The name of Mr. Salt is dear 
to the republic of the literati, and to 
amateurs of travels, by calling to their 
remembrance the interesting accounts 
of Abyssinia, 

From Ibsambal passing over to Is- 
chiet, we met Daud Kaschef, one of the 
seventy children of Hassan, who re- 
ceived us with an agreeable politeness, 
under a canopy of palms in a field. Oh, 
if you had seen how different from our 
own are the customs of the people of 
Nubia! 

Here Captain Correy, brother of Lord 
Belmore, and myself, were seized with 
the desire of passing the penultimate 
cataract, in order to arrive by the way 
of Sennaar at the pleasant island of 
Meroé#, which is the Saba conquered by 
Moses before the high mission, when, 
under the name of Sountifantihe enjoyed 
high credit at the court of Pharaoh, 

_ We were immersed in the new pro- 
ject, when some people of the provinces 
subject to the Grand Negus told us, that 
the Mamelukes confined in Dongola b 

the brave Mahomet Ali. notably sus- 
pected all those who came from Egypt : 
wherefore we retroceded, and on the 


26th December, 1817, I cut in the name 
of Ilias and my own, upon the highest 
top of the cataracts of Nubia. 


' hat river which fertilizes so man 
kingdoms and makes them fruitful. is 
here divided into millions of various 
streams, which, gushing out from 
amongst the stones. and folding into 
heaps of flowers, form to the eve as ete 
tacle not elsewhere known in nature, 

Having found under the torrid 
zone the sites of the ancient Phthuris 
Assciga, Y ieroseia, Corthes, Pselchas, 
Thutzis, Talmis, Taphis, and Thitzi, 
and having returned to Syene, I soon 
directed my steps towerds Ombos Sacra 
to Crocalile, to Stilithia. Annbis to 
Koptos, the friend of the maritime 
Berenice, and which experienced all 
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the rigour of Diocletian, to Digan; 
minor, Abydd. major, which = 
considerable remains of t tem. 
ple of Osiris, to Panopolis, Anti 

lis, Hermopolis Magna, Tanis Sy 

and to Osirineus in Siut, where | me 
with the French traveller, Count 
Forbin. 

Spending some time in Ra 
where is the distillery of rum, and 4 
sugar bakery, under the directiun of the 
hospitable Mr. Brine, I went down to 
the pyramids of Saccara, and, by the 
plain of Memphis, to those of Ghizeh, 
where I found M. Belzoni anxious to 
penetrate into the second of those heaps, 
thought to be of Cephrenus. Knowing 
his intelligenee, I endeavoured only to 
animate him still more to the under. 
taking, and after a stay of some days, 
we traversed a place inaccessible for 
many generations; and, I know not 
how to express my feelings at wander- 
ing amongst those cavities. 

A very long inclined gallery entirely 
of fine and massy granite; a passage at 
the end so narrow, that a man bending 
horizontally can hardly enter: then a 
horizontal gallery which looks into the 
hall where is the tomb worn away; & 
perpendicular gallery somewhat in- 
clined with a room on the left side of 
the passage; various collections of sa- 
line productions figured upon the walls; 
various inscriptions; and, tinally, crosses 
drawn upon these same walls: this is 
what we saw. 

Emerging from this delirium to the 
light, I wished to ascend the highest 
pyramid, and arrived at the top; I ap- 
peared to touch the stars: I remain 
there the whole night, which was the 
best of my life. Forty centuries had 
been silent under my feet, whilst 1 was 
ponderating the cause and effects of 
the creation. 

The following morning the rising sun 
illumined me, which shone around the 
horizon with a pomp never dreamt of, 
either by painter or by poet. 

From this place I'wrote to you, 0 
Dionigi, Morghen, Bartolomei, Pinde- 
monte, Morichini, Ferroni, Vacea, Scat- 

‘lini, Camellieri, Delfico, to the Car- 

inal Gonsalvi.to the Chevalier Fossom- 
broni, and to other lights and souls of 
my country. 

I have scarcely mentioned to you the 
celebrated woman of Mizraim ; she has 
been a prey to all the scourges of time, 
so that we can only write upon her 
remains, “ Here was Memphis!” 

Turning from the pyramids I entered 
i 
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- to Grand Cairo, and thence down to 

peveeons in order to expedite to you 
an of my researches: for you and 

the plan of my 

the Regent of England were the first 

tosecond my efforts. u 

During the above-mentioned period, 
I went to pay homage to the man who 
governs Egypt, worthy of being in- 
serted in the pages of history by the 
side of Meeris and Menes, or with Euer- 

etes and Ptolemy, son of Lagos. 

Returning to Grand Cairo I = murs 
to Asia: and, plunging into the deserts 
of Etam and those of Kedar, to see on 
one side Pharan, and on the other Casi- 
otis, which includes in its bosom the 
bones of the great Roman yet unre- 
venged. 

AsI left Egypt, which was deserting 
me, I was reminded what Amru wrote 
to the great Omar, desirous of a picture 
of that country: figure to yourself, O 
Prince of the Faithful, a vast and arid 
desert, with a river in the middle which 
is attended in its course by two opposite 
hills, the borders of the ground rendered 
fertile by that flood so blessed by Hea- 
ven. Most just is the picture, and in 
that too which afterwards follows. 

Continuing my route I passed the 
isthmus of Suez, and the fragments 
of Rinocerura, Rapha and Agrippiades, 
and leaving behind me Besor, I com- 
forted my weary eye with the olives of 
Gerara, the happy land of the Philis- 
tines. 

Departing from Gaza I went to Beer- 
sheba, to Sorek, upon the borders of 
which lived Dalilah, to Timnath and 
Gabatha, known already by the feats of 
Samson ; and getting out of the way 
of the tribe of Simeon, I advanced into 
the mounts of Judah and Benjamin, 
arriving by the plain of Booz at Jeru- 
salem, in the very time of the Greeks 
canna from Heayen their sacred 

re. 

At the view of the hill of Sion and 
mount of Olives, at the appearance of the 
city, I felt both as aChristian and as a 
philosopher, touched by an hitherto un- 
felt emotion, which, somewhat retard- 
ing my steps, covered my heart with 
Pleasing melancholy, and my mind 
with Incessant meditation. Oh! what 
a difference between the figurative and 
the true, 

Having reverenced those places which 
record the beginning of the greatest 
religion in the world, I contemplated 
va indescribable transport, the Tower 
Ese the Temple of Solomon, the 

¢ of Herod, the Fountain and the 
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Pool of Siloah, the Sheep-pool,. and 


that of Beer-sheba, the Kedron, the 


Golden Gate, the Well of Nehemiah, 
which concealed the true fiery element, 
the Mount of Offeuce, and that of Scan- 
dal, with the Valley of Tophet, where 
the priests of Israel sacrificed human 
victims to Moloch; the Sepulchre of 
Manasseh in the Garden of Uzza, the 
Sepulchres of the Kings, and those of 
Absalom, of Jehoshaphat, of Zachariah, 
son of Barachiah ; the only architectu- 
ral objects 1 thought worthy of you 
amongst the modern antiquities of the 
Hebrews. 

You are never satiated with delight 
over the ruins of Jerusalem; and, taking 
the advantage of a company of pilgrims, 
I went with them to Bahurim, whence 
Shimei threw stones at the Psalm- 
ist, in Adummim, or Place of Blood, 
to the Fountain of Elijah, to Jericho, 
which no longer gives odour to the 
chaste flower, down toGilgal; I purified 
myself in the Jordan at Bethabara, 
where John baptized. 

Before me were Reuben and Gad, 
with the Plains of Moab, and the Land 
of the Amorites. 

Amongst the crowd of pilgrims were 
distinguished the Britons, Bengs, Man- 
gles, Irby and Legh, and the exemplary 
companion of the Italian Belzoni. 

Returning to Jerusalem, I was pre- 
sent at the tragic quarrel which occur- 
red between the Greeks and Latins, 
near the Tomb of Jesus Christ. I wrote 
to the hero of the pontificate, exhorting 
him to interfere, in order that, in future, 
such scandalous occurrences might not 
happen. 

I then undertook another -journey, 
and the places I saw were the Valley 
of the Giants, the Lands of Jacob, the 
Sepulchre of Rachel, near Ramath, the 
Cistern of David, Bethlehem, a smilin 
town of Judea, the Villa of the aul 
Garden, the sealed Fountain, and the 
vessels of Solomon; the Hills of En- 
gaddi, Tema, the country of Almos ; 
and Giloh, country of Ahitophel; the 
Grottos of Adullam, and the Wood of 
Ziph, where the successor of Saul, 
David, often hid himself; the Valley 
of Mamre, the Field of Damascus; 
whence re-proceeding, the Vale of Te- 
rebinthus, fatal to Goliah, and the sur- 
rounding places renowned by the nati- 
vity and abstinence of the Precurser. 
I, lastly, saw Bethany. 

Having drawn from the library and 
the archives of the friars what I thought 
of service to my purpose, I bid adieu 
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to the Daughter of Sion, and by the 
Pool of Gibeon, Beth-horon, Succoth, 
the Valley of Rephaim, Azekah. Em- 
maus, Anathuth, the country of Jere- 
miah placed against Modin, the Glory 
of the Maccabees, and by Aramathea, 
passing Sharon, I stopped at Joppa, 
which still boasts of its rocks warm 
with the tears of Andromeda, Here 
arrived the Tyrian ships, bearing 
the precious stores and purple which 
the son of Abibal sent to the sapient 
king, and here, too, daily arrives 
the pilgrim, led from afar to pay the 
vow. 

From Joppa I went by the shore to 
Ekron, Ashdod, which kept the ark a 
prisoner, to Ashkalon, now destroyed, 
and having returned to Joppa,Lascended 
the inheritance of Ephraim to the Se- 
pulchres of Benjamin and Simeon; to 
Sichem, whence we mounted Ebal and 
Gerizim, to the Well of Jacob. and the 
sepulchre of Joseph; and meeting with 
the Abbé de Mazure, a warm panegyrist 
of France, and measurer of Judea, I 
went with him to Siloa, upon the road 
that leads from Jerusalem to Neapolis. 

Neapolis, or Napolosa, lies upon the 
ruins of Sichem, and here, returning 
from Siloa, I found the ancient Sama- 
ritans, or Cuteans, who were praying 
from error, by a well, believed to be 
Jacob’s. I taught them the truth, 
which doctrine excited against me no 
small disturbance; so far, that the said 
Samaritans, thinking me one of their 
brethren, wished by all means to retain 
me in the country; and what is more 
singular, exacted that I should promise 
marriage to a woman of their sect. 

The Christians of Napolosa took up 
my defence ; whence. getting off at my 
own hazard, foreseeing the favour of 
the former, I took shelter in Samaria, 
where there is no vestige of the impor- 
tunate Samaritans. I wrote to you, 
ns - the exception of some co- 

umns, there is nothing interesting i 
Sebaste. , '. 

On leaving Samaria the tribe of Issa- 
char presented themselves to me in 
Galilee, with the fountain of Israel, and 
plain of Esdiaelon, over which the eve 
cannot reach; Endor. at the foot of the 
second Hermon, known by the victory 
of Deborah and Barak. Sophos, the 


native place of James and of the friend 


of his master: Cana. the country of 


Simon and Nathanael: Tabor. termi- 
nating with Heaven; beautiful parts of 
Zabulon; Bethsaida, the country of 
Peter and Andrew on the shores of that 
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water, abundant in the deeds of th 


Divine Instructor of virtue, 

Returned to Tiberias, I undertook 
the analysis of those mineral water. 
and in the city where lives, in retiral 
delight, that deserving man of society, 
the noble gentleman Raphael de Pig). 
otto, consul-general of Austria in Syrj 
whose roof and whose fortune never de. 
nied to any one a constant sacred hos. 
pitality. 

And you must know, @-propos, that, 
amongst the Hebrews dispersed in the 
various regions of the bey. and 
amongst those of Asia and of Africa 
particularly, there exists an ancient 
custom of coming to finish their days 
upon the spot, bedewed by thee sweat of 
their ancestors. Such a sentiment gla‘- 
dens their heart from the most tender 
years of youth, and hence it is moving 
to see arrive in the ports of Palestine, 
the aged Israelite, who,leaning upon the 
shoulder of his old consort, approaches 
with her amidst the cheers of hope, to 
deposit his ragged spoils in the sepul- 
chre of their forefathers. 

The heats suffered upon the lake of 
Gennesareth having moderated, I revi- 
sited the tribe of Issachar, and having 
ascended Carmel dropped down to 
Hepna, to Dora, to Cesarea, to Manas- 
seh ; and, passing in the Tribe of Asher 
over the space of Semeron and the 
Waters of Cenderia, I continued after- 
wards the Belus to Ptolemais, still dyed 
with that blood which the cruel Dyezar 
caused to flow in torrents. 

Thus following the course of the 
Pheenician shore, every moment ap- 
peared to me an age which interfe 
with that which should show me in 4 
miserable rock, surrounded with water 
and with sand, that once powerful mis 
tress of the seas. na 

The Greek Archbishop, D. Cirillo 
Debbas, received me cordially 1 his 
house, and causing to be prepared a 
frugal repast, placed on the ground after 
the fashion of the East, and setting him- 
self down beside me, spoke as follows: 
—“ Eat with good-will, that God may 
preserve it to thee. I receive thee neg- 
ligently after the manner of the apos- 
tles, and this scanty food I consume 
with thee in good-will, as I do daily 
with the other guests. If I had more 
I would give thee more, but my only 
income, which is that of the Arche 
bishoprick of Tyre, does not produce 
ine annually above 200 crowns (schdi) 
of thy country, the half of which I em- 
ploy to nourish the poor of my diocese. 
Besides 
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sides being their spiritual, I am also 
teat tem gern physician, and lend gra- 
tuitously my remedies wherever they 
are necessary. The other prelates live 
more secure under cover of the moun- 
tains, but I am more fortunate than 
they are, who divide with my flock the 
davs of sorrow and of joy.’ May those 
be blessed who speak and reason with 
so much truth. ; 

Leaving Tyre with the benedictions 
and sincere embraces of my host, I 
passed the Well of Living Waters, the 
Pseudo Eleutherius, and Sarepta, when 
the smiling plain of that Sidon opened 
itself before me which struggled hard 
with its approaching fall. Monsieur 
Ruffin, French Consul, politely offered 
me reception, and J deplore the loss he 
has since sustained in a companion who 
was the model of the tender sex. 

TheLady Esther Stanhope, who, for 
so many years, has attracted the atten- 
tion of Asia and of Europe by the sin- 
gular manner of life she has adopted, 
is encamped one hour's distance from 
Sidon, in a small habitation called 
Ceruba; and, in order to render herself 
still more remarkable, insists upon her 
will being obeyed, that no European 
shall approach her, even for a moment. 
To blame her for it, would it not be an 
act of intolerance? 

Traversing that mountain which in- 
cludes so many mountains, and may 
properly be called a kingdom, and 
which I shall call Libania, I hastened 
forward to Cilicia, and thence to Damas- 
cus, the name of which imposes more 
than is due to it. 

In all the circuit of Libanus, as well 
as in Carmel, I collected a thousand 
fruits and petrified testaceous substan- 
ces, the proof of a tremendous deluge. 

My intention of going from Damas- 
cus to Palmyra not succeeding at that 
time, I came to Balbeck, whee it ap- 
peared to me as if ‘Thebes were revived 
in the midst of Syria. 

_An entire volume would be insuffi- 
cient for the description of the Temple 
of the Sun. 

Six columns arise amidst the marshes, 
each in height seventy-one feet, and 
twenty-one feet eight inches cireumfer- 
ence. Three stones of granite occupy 
the spave of one branded and seventy- 
five feet and a half, and another has 
a feet of length, twelve of 

readth, and thirteen of thickness. 
on alone, Sublime Genius! can solve 

© problem whether it is the work of 
MoNTHLY Mag. No. 351. 
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common men, or of a race of beings 
superior to our own. 

Re-ascending mount Libanus I wished 
to smell its boasted cedars, see Eden, 
the grottos of Canobin. and the horri- 
ble cave of the great Egyptian hermit. 
Oh, how the pure and sweet life of the 
patriarchs flourishes here! Here is that 
simplicity and peace that man in vain 
seeks amongst mankind. 

Again returning to Phoenicia I went 
to Tripoli, to Tortosa, witness of the 
great congress in the first crusade; to 
Eleutherius, Sober; to the city of Ga- 
bale. which preserves one of its amphi- 
theatres; to Laodicea, where the Signor 
Agostino Lazzari entertained me with 
more than social treatment ; and pene- 
trating amongst the mountains of the 
Arsarites, worshippers of dogs and of 
the base senses, I arrived at the Milky 
Waters of Orontes and at Antioch, an 
object worthy of contest. 

From Theopolis, by a road covered 
with abusive inhabitants, I came to the 
more flourishing Aleppo, thence to the 
Euphrates, and hardly tuuching Me-o- 
potamia, the sound of Nineveh and 
Babylon already struck my fancy, and 
drew it away more rapidly than the 
steed of Elimaides, the chariot of Cyrus. 

Passing again through Aleppo, I kept 
the other road of Damascus by Apamea, 
Cima, and Emesa, where the delicate- 
ly fair-haired, white-cemplexioned 
nymphs, display themselves, with their 
black eyes, more beautiful than were 
ever produced by the native of Ur- 
bino or by Titian. 

Whilst I was enjoying the presence 
of Emesa, the catastrophe of the Pal- 
myrenes came to my memory and the 
blood of the acute Longinus almost 
drew from me a tear. 

Warmly recommended to the gover- 
nor of Damascus by the excellent Pici- 
otto, cousul-general of Austria in Ale 
po, a son worthy of his father, I ad- 
vanced towards Palmyra, in company 
with a single guide, and, after five days 
of a most troublesome journey,rep 
in the court of Odenatus and Zenobia. 

But what can I tell you of this me- 
morable spet which so much electrifies , 
the intellects, unless that about thirty 
towers, the Temple of ‘the Sun, and 
three hundred colums scattered here 
and there, over a soil covered with sand, 
are still standing to eternize to the 


world the great Palmyra? What I pass 

over in silence shall blossom m my 

future little work. ; 
Mn 
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In fifteen months, and about 7,000 
miles, I have passed through the Medi- 
terranean, Misraim, Nubia, Kedar, 
ldumea, Philistia, Judea, Samaria, Ga- 
Jilee, Phoenicia, Ceele, Syria, and Me- 
sopotamia, having seen the sea of Pen- 
tapolis, have drunk of that of Tiberias, 
and the Nile, the Jordan, Orentes, and 
Euphrates; have ascended the Pyra- 
mids. Sion. Gerizim, Tabor, Libanus, 
and Carmel, and have reposed in the 
tombs of Thebes, amongst the Cataracts 
of Nubia, and upon the dust of Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis, Ashkalon, Tyre, Sidon, 


Balbek, Palmyra, Samaria, and Jeru- 
salem. 


i aeenneniieed 


Mount Sinai, May 8, 1819. 

I write to you from the most memo- 
rable heights in the world; but hear 
how I came hither. 

Having closed the letter, I directed 
to you from the ruins of Palmyra, I 
followed the silent contemplation of 
those remarkable remains, and, under 
the protection of the hospitality of the 
modern Palmyrenes, who are the best 
Arabs I know of, I passed hours joyful 
and tranquil, 

Their questions turned upon Bone- 
dorte (Buonaparte) and my Lady Stan- 
hope; the former they remembered 
from his expedition into Soria, for the 
fame of him resounded greatly amongst 
them, and the latter for the liberality 
displayed in the journey she undertook 
in the desert. 

Their curiosity and my own bein 
satisfied, 1 continued my journey with 
my guide, and arrived at Damascus. 
Thenee, through Ceele-Syria, Lascended 
Libanus once more, which I was de- 
lighted to contemplate amidst the hor- 
rors of the winter, and descending to 
Berytus by Pheenicia, the pleasant 
Philistia, and the wearisome Elam, I 
returned to the Nile. 


After one day’s repose, I went to offer 
iy personal tribute to the Pyramids, 
and a-propos of these heaps, while I was 
wriling my name upon the third, called . 
Phryne, 1 perceived that Frediani was 
the anagram of Dia Frine. 

I then returned to Cairo, and as the 
pestilential scourge was beginning to 
mow down human vietims, instead of 
remaining there I thought better to con- 
tmue my journey, and three days of 
ne made me ejaculate Dulce videre 
Suez, 

Having admired the 
crease of the w 
board an India 


progress and de- 
aters, | put myself on 
ship, commanded by the 
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excellent Captain Landale; and, en. 
barking afterwe..s in a small boat, | 
sailed as far as Jer Essafran, where; 
is believed that Israel passed over, ani 
traversing almost in a right line th 
famous sea, | approached Del el Hany. 
man. 

Departing by the waters of Suez, | 
had ordered my Arabs to wait for me 
at a place indicated, and judge of my 
surprise upon my arrival to find no one 
there! . 

The solitude of the place, the inefi. 
cacy of the bark to continue as far as 
Tor, the wind contrary for my retum 
to Suez, the want of provisions and 
water particularly, were the mourful 
thoughts that sat heavy at my heart. 

But that immutable eternal Provi- 
dence, ever present where he least ap- 
pears so, but where most necessary, 
caused in an instant my guides to ap 
proach: whence by thepath of the Chosen 
People, I trod upon Paran and Sin, 
and sighing, arrived at the sides of these 
mountains, which are Sinai and Horeb. 

The first idea I conceived when for 
the first time I heard of Mount Libanus, 
was that of an insulated mountain, and 
in such respect all the ideas of men are 
alike, whence [ shall call it the Country 
of Libany instead of Mount Libanus; 
that country as large almost as = 
Abruzzo, and larger than our 
which comprises luxuriant valleys, ot 
tile meadows, flowing rivers, vent 
hills, very high mountais, ar ioe 
towns, ten bishoprics, seventy prince 
lities, and which can produce 50; 
champions for the protection of its pre 
cious liberty. 





Cairo, December |, way 

Leaving Horeb and Sinai, ay i 
summits of which I gazed at . 
which form lucid points in the reat 
human intellect, I descended in 7 be 
country of Elim, where still are , 
seen the palms and the wells 
quenched the thirst of the Jews. 

Having cooled myself in cay a 
I tried its waters, I returned i 
road of Suez to Cairo, and going, ihe 
to Alexandria, I turned towar lie 
Lake Mareotis, thence to that of see . 
and Etko, and makin ne 
merry company to the arr 
a I seamen the branch ect 
the Delta, and arrived at the seg : 
Batis, and the mouth of the Sebene- _ 
the Fammeticus branch, in moder? 
mietta, ‘1 of 

Embarking thence upon ~ ane 
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Memale, and arrived at the islands of 


Mataria, 1 advanced into the canal 
of Mvez, whence I might view the scat- 
tered remains of Tanis, and returning 
tothe lake, recognised the Tanitics 
and Pelusiac mouths, with the Bogas 
of Rahi. 

Disembarked upon the shore, I ar- 
rived through the desert at the sides of 
mount Casius, and the day follow- 
ing ascended that celebrated emi- 
nence, whence I came to Pelusium, 
that famous key of Egypt, and trusting 
myself once more to the waves, I visited 
the islands of Tennis and Thuna, and 

ssing over the of Mendesian mouth 
{ returned to Damietta. 

Reposing a little, 1 took diversion up- 
on the lake, and penetrated by the canal 
of Moez into that of Salahie, an! de- 
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scendiug intothe desert, I found endless 
a of soda, both vegetable and mi- 
neral, 


Whence approaching the Nile, I ar- 


rived by the canal of 4smun, at thecity 
of Benhi, the ancient Mendes ; thence 


upon the branch Fammeticus to the 


bed fatal to Louis IX.; and finally 
returned to Grand Cairo. 


Now that, thanks to the magnani- 
mous Viceroy of Egypt, thebrave Maho- 
met Ali, and his faith fal minister Bur- 
guss Jusuff, 1am furnished with ample 
and generous means of penetrating into 
spaces shut up by the seal of ages, I am 
preparing to approach the torrid zone, 
where I hope to shew to Italy that I am 
sa entirely unworthy of belonging to 
ier. 
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The Bakerian Lecture, on the Compo- 
sition and Analysis of the inflammable 
gaseous Compounds resulting from the 
destructive Distillation of Coal and 
Oil, with some Remarks on their rela- 
tive heating and illuminating Powers. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, 
Esq. Sec. R.S. Prof. Chem. R. I. 

On the Inflammable Gases afforded by 
the destructive distillation of pit coal 
and of oil. 

HE gases used in the following 
experiments, except where it is 
otherwise expressly stated, were those 
employed for the common purposes of 
illumination ; the coal-gas being that 
supplied from the company’s works in 
Westminster, and the oil gas furnished 
by the decomposition of common whale 
oil, in an apparatus erected for that pur- 
pose by Messrs. Taylors and Martineau, 
at my borepnac tar’ Hall. These gases 
have been submitted to analysis by dif- 
ferent chemists of eminence; and we 
are more especially indebted to Dr. 

Henry for a series of valuable researches 

respecting their production and compo- 

sition. It is therefore with considerable 
iffidence that I venture to propose 
ae relating to them in many respects 

Uifferent from those of my predecessors 

m this important branch of chemical 

inquiry, 

wn first object in the examination of 

“Ras, was to ascertain its specific 
cane and I was surprised to find the 
rst that I examined so low as 4430. 

7 ere was some variation in different 

pecimens ; and the specific gravity of 


that prepared in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, and purified in the 
usual way by condensation in cold 
vesse]s, and passing through lime water, 
was as high as ,4940, which is the hea- 
viest that I have yet met with. 

Having been led to consider coal-gas 
as consisting essentially of the two va- 
rieties of carburetted hydrogen, I ima- 
gined that the specific gravity of the 
light hydrocarburet must have been 
estimated too high; I therefore prepared 
light hydrocarburet from acetate of 
potash, and having separated its carbo- 
nic acid by lime, found its specific gra- 
vity ,687; the specific gravity of the 
gas from stagnant water, according to 
Mr. Dalton, is ,600, and that from mois- 
tened charcoal when purified is ,480. 
It became evident, therefore, that coal- 
gas could not consist principally of the 
two hydrocarburets; nor could the 
presence of carbonic oxide be suspected, 
its specific gravity being ,9834. Hence 
it occurred to me, that the only mode 
of explaining these apparent anomalies, 
was to consider coal-gas as a mixture of 
olefiant and hydrogen gases; and the 
following experiments were undertaken 
with a view to determine this point. 

The analysis of a mixture of hydro- 
gen with carburetted hydrogen, car- 
bonic oxide, and carbonic acid, presents 
peculiar difficulties in the ordinary 
mode of proceeding; and as it often 
requires to be performed in ye 
tions relating to the gases used for illu- 
mination, it became an object to facili- 
tate the process, for which I have used 


the following plan. 
A hundred 
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A hundred measures of the gas are 
introdueed into a graduated tube, and 
the carbonic acid absorbed by a solution 
of potassa; the remaining gas is then 
transferred to thrice its volume of chlo- 
rine of known purity, standing over 
water ina tube of about half an inch 
diameter, and exposed today-light, but 
carefully excluded from the direct solar 
rays; after twenty-four hours the car- 
buretted hydrogen and the excess of 
chlorine will have been absorbed, and 
the remaining gas, consisting of carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen, may be analysed 
by detonation with oxygen in excess; 
the measure of carbonic acid formed 
being the equivalent of that of the 
original carbonic oxide. 

This proceeding depends upon the 
non-formation of chioro-carbonie acid 
in a mixture of carbonic oxide and 
chlorine in the contact of water, and 
out of the direct agency of the solar 
rays. Such mixture I have kept seve- 
ral days, occasionally renewing the 
chlorine as it became absorbed by the 
water, and have not observed any dimi- 
nution in the bulk of the carbonic 
oxide. In all these cases it is necessar 
to ascertain the purity ofthe chlorine 
by its absorption by water, and to be 
aware of the evolution of common air 
from water during that process. 

I repeated many of the above experi- 
ments, substituting for coal-gas a mix- 
ture of six volumes of hydrogen with 
five of olefiant gas. The specific gravity 
of this mixture was 4700; one hun- 
dred cubical inches weighing 14.2 
grains. The flame with which this 
mixture burned was of the same colour 
and intensity as that of common coal- 
gas; its dilatation by heat was similar, 
anid it underwent an analogous increase 
of bulk when heated with sulphur. 

The readiness with which carburetted 
hydrogen is decomposed, when passed 
through red Hot tubes, appears to me to 
offer a solid objection to a mode of 
purifying ecoal-gas, which has been pro- 
posed by Mr. G. H. Palmer, since it 
would deposit carbon, and consequently 
sustain great loss in its illuminatine 
power. The object in view was probably 
to get rid of the sulphuretted hydrogen; 
but neither is this so fq he attained. In 
examining coal gas, I have often been 
struck with the formation of sulphurous 
acid during its combustion ; though, 
wal i wonter mee 
a circumstance which I FP; eee 

ca me to suspect 
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the presence of some other su] 
compound ; one I have often 
in passing the open gas-pipes jn_ 
streets, that I ane Nps 
sulphuret of earbon. When sulphurons 
acid or sulphuretted hydrogenare 
with carburetted hydrogen through a 
red hot tube, a portion of carburet of 
sulphur is always formed, and the ya. 
pour of that highly volatile compound 
may wellexist in the gas employed for 
illumination, which is always hurried 
through the condensers and gasometer, 

Most of the above experiments were 
now repeated upon the gas obtained by 
the decomposition of whale oil; its spe. 
cific gravity was ,7690: so that 100 
cubical inches weighed rather morethan 
23 grains. Deducting the composition 
of this gas, considered as a mixture of 
hydrogen and olefiant, from its specific 
gravity, we should conclude that it is 
composed of one volume of hydrogen 
anid three of olefiant, upon the presump- 
tion that 100 cubical inches of hydro- 
gen weigh 2,25 grains, and 100 of ole- 
fiant 30,15. 

Such a mixture, when submitted to 
the action of heat, of sulphur, and of 
chlorine, and when detonated with 
oxygen, afforded results similar to those 
obtained by experiments upon the ort 
ginal oil-gas, and it burned with the 
saine degree of brilliancy. 

I have also submitted to similar ex- 
periments the inflammable gases ob- 
tained by the decomposition ef acetate 
of potash, of a!cohol, and ether, and by 
passing water over red hot charcoal. 
All these contain a considerable portion 
of carbonie acid, which,when abstract- 
ed by potassa, leaves a mixture of 
carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic 
oxide, in proportions liable to much 
variation, according to the materials 
employed. and to the circumstances 
under which their decomposition has 
heen effected. The specific gravity of 
these products is of course liable to 
corresponding variations. 

The inference which, I think, may 
be drawn from the preceding exper! 
ments and observations, is, that there 
exists no definite compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, except that usually called 
olefiant gas; that the various inflam- 
mable compounds employed for the 
purpose of illumination, and produ 
by the destructive disiillation of coal, 
oil, &c. consist essentially of a mixture 
of olefiant gas and hydrogen ;_ that the 


gas procured from acetate of potash an 
from 
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oist charcoal contains the same 
pnb with carbonic oxide and car- 
bonic acid ; and that no other definite 
compound of carbon and hydrogen can 
be recognised in them, except olefiant 
Comparative experiments on the illumi- 
nating and heating powers of olefiant, 
coal, and oil gases, and on some gene- 
ral properties of radiant matter. 

In the following experiments I em- 
ployed a gasometer with counterpoise 
weights acting over regulating pullies, 
and capable of containing about of 
cubical inches, or about 2,89 cubical 
feet: the different jets were attached to 
it in the usual way, and the pressure 
was measured by the difference in the 
level of the water within and without 
the bell, to which was attached an 
accurately graduated scale sliding 
through the frame of support. 

Having filled the gasometer with pure 
olefiant gas, it was allowed to issue 
from a brass jet having a single perfora- 
tion of 4 of an inch diameter, under a 

ressure ofa half inch column of water ; 
it was then inflamed, and regulated by 
means of a stop-cock, so as to produce a 
light equal to that of a wax candle 
burning with full brilliancy ; the rela- 
tive intensity of the light of these flames 
was ascertained by a comparison of 
shadows. Under these circumstances, 
the consumption of gas was found = 640 
cubical inches per hour, or 0,37 cubical 
feet. When the same burner was used 
with oil gas, it consumed 800 cubical 
inches per hour, or = 0,47 cubical feet. 

I now employed an Argand burner, 
with a cylindrical glass, constructed in 
the usual way, with 12 holes each of the 
same dimensions as that of the single 
jet, and forming a circle 0,7 inch dia- 
meter. The pressure being 0,5 inch, 
the flame was so regulated as to burn 
with its full intensity without producing 
smoke, and its light being measured b 
acomparison of shadows, it was foun 
equal to ten wax candles. The con- 
sumption of gas amounted to 2600 cu- 
bical inches, or about a cubical foot and 
a half per hour. 

If the result of this experiment be 
compared with the above,in which asin- 
gle jet was used, it will appear that the 
Proportion of light from a given quan- 
ity of gas is increased in a very high 
ratio by employing many flames near 
each oiher, the consumption of the 
‘ingle jet giving a light of one candle, 

ing = 640 cubical inches, whereas 
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the Argand burner gave a light of ten 
candles, with the consumption not of 
640 + 10 cubical inches, but of 2600 
cubical inches. It will be remembered, 
that in the latter the combustion is per- 
fected by a central current of air, ren- 
dered more rapid by the glass tube 
which surrounds the flame. Count 
Rumford showed some time ago, “ that 
the quantity of light emitted by a given 

rtion of inflammable matter in com- 

ustion, is proportional to some high 
ratio to the elevation of temperature, 
and that a lamp having many wicks 
very near each other, so as to commu- 
nicate heat, burns with infinitely more 
brilliancy than the Argand lamps in 
common use.” The construction of 
the gas Argand burner is particularly 
calculated to produce an effect of 
this kind; and to such a cause the 
great increase of light relative to the 
consumption of gas may probably be 
attributed. 

The gasometer being filled with oil- 
gas,an Argand burner, giving the light 
of eight wax candles, was found to con- 
sume 3900 cubical inches per hour; 
and the same intensity of light was 
produced by the same quantity of arti- 
ficial oil gas; that is, of a mixture of 
three parts of olefiant and one of hy- 
drogen. 

The apertures of burners for coal-gas 
require to be considerably larger than 
those for olefiant or oil-gas. In the 
burner employed in the following ex- 
periments, each hole was 4, inch dia- 
meter, and the circle upon the circum- 
ference of whic’: they were placed, was 
0.9 inch diameter. The light of the 
flame was found equal to five wax can- 
dies only, and the consumption of gas 
per hour amounted to 6560 cubical 
inches. 

With a mixture of six parts by mea- 
sure of hydrogef with five of olefiant 
gas, the light of the flame was some- 
what more intense; and the quantity 
of gas consumed by the same burner, so 
adjusted as not to smoke, was 6000 
cubical inches. 

It appears from the above data, that 
to produce the light of ten wax candles 
for one hour, there will be required, 

2600 cubical inches of olefiant gas. 
ASTS - - - oil-gas 
13120 - - - coal-gas ; 
and that the quantity of oxygen con- 
sumed 

by the olefiant gas will be = 7800 cub. in. 

by the oil-gas - =11578. 

by the coal-gas - =21516. 
Olefiant 
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Olefiant gas cannot of course be em- 


ployed for any economical purposes, 
and 


is only here adverted to for the 
sake of comparison. The relation of 
the quantity of oil-gas to that of coal- 
gas, furnishes a datum that may be 
practically useful, especially as indi- 
cating the relative sizes of gasometers 
required for the supply of establish- 
ments. It may, I think, be stated with 
sufficient accuracy for practical pur- 
poses, that a gasometer containing 1000 
cubical feet of oil-gas, is adequate to 
furnish the same quantity of light as 
one of 3000 cubical feet of coal-gas, 
provided due attention be paid to the 
construction of the burners, and to the 
distribution of the lights. 

For the ordinary purposes of illumi- 
nation by vil-gas, I consider ten-hole 
Argand burners, each consuming about 
a cubical foot and a half per hour, and 
giving the light of seven wax candles, 
or nearly two oil Argands, as the most 
economical and generally useful. Single 
jet burners, or those in which the flames 
dlo not coalesce, consume, as has been 
above shown, a very much larger quan- 
tity of gas for the production of an equal 
quantity of lights and for the same 
reason, Argand burners, in which the 
flames do not coalesce, consume more 
gas for an equal production of light, 
than those in which the apertures are 
more numerous, but sufficiently near 
each other to allow of the union of the 
separate flames. 

To ascertain the relative heatin 
powers of the flames of olefiant oil, ont 
coal gases, | employed the twelve-hole 
Argand burners mentioned above, and 
placed over each, as near to the lam 
glass as was consistent with a clear 
flame, a clean copper boiler, 2,5 inches 
deep and 5 inches diameter, slightly 
concave at bottom, capable of holding 
rather more than a quart of water, with 
an immersed thermometer, and a small 
vent forsteam. It contained two pounds 
of distilled water, which was raised to 
the boiling point in similar times, 
namely, 20/ by each of the dames: so 
that it would appear, that to raise a 
quart of water from 50° to 212°, at 30 
inches barometrical pressure, 


netri ‘quires 
$70 cubical inches of sisfent on, 
1300 . - - Oil-gas, 

2190 .- - 


Coal-gas. 
_ From this experiment it may be 
inferred, that the air of a room equally 
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lighted by oil and coal 
Hi less heated by the cur oe 
the latter; but that the actual heat; 
power of the flames is in the direct 
ratio of the quantity of olefiant gas, 

Having occasion in some of the fore. 
going experiments to produce light of 
great brilliancy by the combvatin of 
olefiant gas, and finding it very difficult 
to measure its intensity by a comparison 
of shadows, in the manner pointed out 
by Count Rumford, I endeavoured to 
avail myself of Mr. Leslie’s photome- 
ter: for this purpose I concentrated 
the light by a plano-convex lens, and 
placed the blackened ball of the instru. 
ment inthe focus. I found the effect, 
however, so great as to lead me to be- 
lieve that I had obtained a focus of 
considerable heating power, and on sub- 
stituting a delicate mercurial thermo- 
meter, it rose 4°,4 in 5/. In the focus 
thus obtained from the light of a large 
Argand burner supplied with olefiant 
gas, the elevation of temperature was 
very sensible to the hand; and in 
depressing and elevating the flame by 
means of a regulating stop-cock, cot- 
responding effects were produced upon 
the thermometer: the lens itself, which 
was a thick one, did not become heated. 

To this paper is annexed a drawing 
of an Argand burner for oil-gas, upon 
what Mr. Brande believes to be the 
most economical construction. It dif- 
fers from the common gas Argands, in 
having the top of the cylinders oined, 
not bya flat perforated plate, but by 
two bevilled rims, ascending from the 
inner and outer tube respectively, and 
joining each other at nearly 4 right 
angle, the sharp angle being taken of 
a little on the upper part, so as to make 
a flat face for the holes. The bevilling 
of the perforated edge contributes 
greatly to the perfection of the light. The 
diameter of the circle of holes is 0, 
inch, and the holes should not be more 
than J; of an inch in diameter; com 
suming at the highest average 
cubical inches per hour, it gives the 
light of between eight and nine wa% 
candles of four to the pound. 

What is technically termed a r5¢ 
burner has six holes of the same dimen- 
sions as those of the Argand ; and 2 ol 
so regulated as to produce a light equ4 
to that of six wax candles, its greatest 
— Peg tion of Bas amounts 

cubical i r hour. 
cal inches per YA RIETIES 
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AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
——__——— 


EW Poetical works are expected 

with some anxiety from LORD 
Byron, Mr. SOUTHEY, Miss BAILLIE, 
and CLARE, the Northamptonshire 
peasant, The whole are promised in 
March, which will therefore be a busy 
month among the lovers of the muses. 

It is in contemplation to establish in 
BIRMINGHAM an Institute for the “ul- 
tivation of the Fine Arts; in the first 
instance particularly with a view to 
improve the taste of the manufacturers 
as to design. They imitate with great 
ability and accuracy, in some instances 
too successfully, in the instances of 
Bank, and bankers’ notes, and the 
current coin of the kingdom, and it is 
said that our cotton printers borrow 
some of their most approved designs 
from the chintz patterns of the Swiss, 
and in brass-foundry, toys, trinkets, 
and articles of fashionable use, the 
French, and even the Germans, whose 
taste is more sought after than ours. 
Now if we were to exhibit designs to 
our artists from the drawings, paint- 
ings, designs, models, and casts in the 
correct antique taste, their truly clas- 
sical forms would soon obliterate the 
affected and fantastic forms now pre- 
ferred, and we should excel in design as 
well asin execution. Sir Robert Lau- 
ley has generously offered to present 
one hundred casts of the most ap- 
proved statues, groups, figures, and 
designs to the institute. Lord Beau- 
champ, the members for the county, Sir 
Charles Mordaunt Dugdale, S. Dugdale, 
Esq. and Francis Lauley, Esq. Heneage 
nee Esq. In Birmingham, M. R. 
Bou ter, Esq. S. Galton, S. Testius. 
Galton, Hubert B. Galton, Sam. Ry- 
land, and Mark Sandon, Esq. O. James 
Taylor, Esq. have already subscribed 
£100 each. 

WATKINS’s BIOGRAPHICAL DIc- 
TIONARY, which has been long out 
of print, and has in consequence 
risen toa high price, is nearly finished 
and will appear at the latter eud of 
MARCH. It has been almost entirely 
re-written, aud will contain nearly a 
thousand new articles. 

The new edition of CAPPER’s Dic- 
TIONARY will be deferred till the new 
ae of the population of Great 

ritain and Ireland have been made 


"p, which will not be done till the lat- 
ler end of the year. 


Proposals have been circulated for 
ublishing Forty Correct Views from 
ature of remarkable places, taken on 

a tour chiefly in Italy, by G. Cum- 
BERLAND, Senior, in two numbers. 
Twenty, being the first number, are 
now nearly ready for delivery, and 
only one hundred impressions have 
been allowed to be printed. The price 
of each number will be one guinea; and 
a letter-press description of each scene 
will be given with the second numbér 
to the subscribers, who are expected to 
pay for the first number on subscribing. 
Our tasteful readers will regret to learn 
that the number of subscribers is nearly 
completed. 

The Rev. G. TOWNSHEND will soon 
publish an edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, arranged on the basis of Light- 
foot’s Chronicle, in historical and chro- 
nological order, so as to be read as one 
connected history, with six indexes. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rt. Rev. Brian Walton, D. D. 
Bishop of Chester, editor of the London 
Polyglott Bible. By the Rev. HENRY 
JoHN Topp, M.A. F.S.A. will be 
speedily published. 

Mr. J. H. WIFFEN has in the press 
The Fourth Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered ; being the specimen of anin- 
tended New Translation into English 
Spenserian verse,witha prefatory disser- 
tation on existing translations. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the Duchess of 
Bedford. 

The British Gallery of Pictures being 
now completed in both series, the sub- 
scribers have been apprized that the 
undelivered Numbers cannot be re- 
tained longer than the 31st of March, 
the whole of the remaining stock will 


‘be converted into prizes for Tomkins’s 


Picture Lottéry, which by act of par- 
liament must be drawn before the end 


of July. 
The Union of the Roses, a Tale of 


the fifteenth century, in six cantos, is 
in the press. 

Observations on the climate of Pen- 
zance, and the district of the Land's 
End, in Cornwall, by JoHN FORBES, 
M. D. will speedily be published. 

A Biographical Work of 3000 living 
Public “Men of all countries in 1821, 
with nearly 200 engraved portraits, is 
ease < a size corresponding with 

tt’s Peerage. 
on , 7” A Practieal 
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A Practical Treatise on the Diseai7s 
of the Heart, by HENRY REEDER, 
M. D. extraordinary member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh; 
| Member of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London. In which is 
comprised a full account of all the dis- 
eases of that organ, as the inflamma- 
tory, organic, and sympathetic, to- 
a wl with their method of treatment 5 
also an account of the malconforma- 
tions of the heart, aneurism of the 
aorta, pulsation in epigastrio, &c. will 
be immediately published. 

In April will be published Sir Ro- 
nald and other poems. 

_ Preparing for the press in two vols. 
Sermons by the late Rev. JOSEPH 
PICKERING, A.M. perpetual curate of 
Paddington. 

Speedily will be published a new edi- 


tion of Mr. PERRY’sS Treatise on the- 


Stone and Gravel. ‘This interesting 
work has had a very rapid sale, and is 
the most perfect treatise that has ap- 
peared on the subject. It will contain 
a number of cures as extraordinary as 
they are consoling to humanity; and 
we earnestly recommend it to the at- 
tention of all who are afilicted with 
those painful disorders. 

Dr. LEECH has nearly completed his 
Synopsis of British Mollusca, 

In the course of next month will be 
published Church of England Theology, 
in a series of Ten Sermons (separately 
printed in manuscript character,) on 
important subjects: by the Rev. R. 
WARNER, Rector of Great Chalfield. 

It is said to be ascertained that the 
Niger empties itself into the Atlantic 
Ocean a few degrees to the northward 
of the equator, This important fact is 
confirmed by the arrival of Mr. Dupuis 
from Africa. This gentleman was ap- 
pointed Consul from this country at 
Ashantee (where Mr. Bowdich resided 
for some time). He is acquainted with 
the Arabic and Moorish languages, and 
got his intelligence by conversing with 
different traders with whom he fell in 
at Ashantee. He thought it so impor- 
tant as to warrant his voyage home to 
communicate to government what he 
had heard. 

Dr. AIKIN will soon publish 
Abridgement of his ye of the 
Reign of George IIL. in duodecimo. for 
— of schools, ' 

A volume for Schools, entitle 
Sketches of the Domestic Tastitations 


and Manners of the Ro is i 
es mans, rt in the 
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Speedily will be published. ws 
by Himself, Memoirs of wil 
lace, Esq. late of the 15th Hussy. 
containing a general view of his Chy, 
racter and Conduct in some well-knom, 
recent events: and a complete exeyl. 

ation from the charges brought against 

im: also, interesting particulars of 
his confinement in Paris, with the uy. 
paralleled persecution he experienced 
in that country. 

The first number of Mr. HApegy’s 
Monthly Journal of Popular Medicine, 
will be published on March Ist. Itis 
addressed to the public in general, as 
well as to the profession. It treats of 
the various means of preserving health, 
of the nature and causés of common 
diseases, the treatment of accidents, &. 
It also gives a digest of such parts of 
the Medical and Philosophical Litera 
ture of the day, as may be interesting 
to the public, or may give rise to use- 
ful remarks. 

The Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land are printing, illustrated broom 
extracts from the Homilies, Nowell’s 
Catechism, Jewell’s Apology, and the 
Liturgy, and confirmed by numerous 
passages of Scripture; by the Rev. W. 
Wison, B.D. Fellow o Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

A Second Edition of the Elements of 
Medical Logic; by Sir GILBERT 
BLANE, bart. Physician to the King, 
with great additions in the practical 
part, is in the press. ere 

The Rev. THOMAS Boys, is printing 
a volume of Sermons on various su 
jects. ’ 

Dr. OyRE is about to publish a new 
Edition, considerably altered and im- 
proved, of his work on Disorders i” 
Liver, Stomach, and the Organs © 
Digestion. my 

A new edition of Burder’s Missionary 
Anecdotes, with considerable i 
tions and alterations, is in the press. 

Professor LEE, is preparing for the 
press, the late Mr. Martyn’s Contro- 
versy with the learned of Persia. When 
completed, as Mr. Lee proposes, ' 
volume will exhibit a more entire View 
of Mahomedanism, than has yet 4p 
peared. It will be published both 9 
Persian and English. ’ 

Mr. Hong’s Second Edition of the 
Apocryphal New Testament, will ap 
pear in a few days with a new ag 
and tables, and other additions. ioe 
additions will be printed separately 
the use of purchasers of the first 


tion. 
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will be published with consi- 
deo diditions, the Second Edition 
of Mr. HowsHiP’s Observations on the 
Diseases of the Lower Intestines, &e. 

Mr. JAMES, GULLAN, of Glasgow, 
states, having sold a respectable spirit- 
dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent 
them to him packed in an old basket, 
the bottom of which was much broken $ 
to prevent the bottles from falling 
through, I put across the bottom of the 
basket a piece of old packing-sheet, 
which had lain long about the ware- 
house, which was an oil and colour 
one, and was besmeared with different 
kinds of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight weeks after, the gentleman in- 
formed me that my oily-cloth and bas- 
ket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The basket and cloth had been 
thrown behind some spirit-casks pretty 
much confined from the air, and about 
mid-day he was alarmed by a smell of 
fire. Having moved away the casks in 
the direction where the smoke issued, 
he saw the basket and cloth ina blaze. 

In the Annals of Philosophy for No- 
vember, 1820, an account is given of 
the spontaneous combustion of a harrel 
of oat-meal, by which the meal and 
barrel were totally consumed, 

At the sale of Mr. Kemble’s library, 
there were three rare articles in Old 
English Poetry which called forth the 
enthusiasm of collectors. 

Syr Degore, a Poetical Romance of ex- 
cessive rarity, consisting of eighteen leaves, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde; 361. 10s. 

Here begynneth a lyall Treaiyse of the 
Byrth aud Prophecye of Martin, a Poem, 
printed by Wynkynde Worde ; 261. 15s. 64, 

Claucer’s Canierbury Tales, Manuscript 
of the 14th or 15th century ; 211. 10s. 6d. 

An extraordinary Collection of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden play bills, from the 
year 1751 to the prevent time. The early 
Volumes contain some curious MSS. notes 
by Mr. Kemble, many relating to Garrick, 
from the unpublished diary of Hopkins, the 
prompter, father of Mrs. Kemble, were 


oe by Sir Gregory Page Turner, for 


A Collection of early printed Spanish 


Comedies ; 
Sth. ba 6d ne OUeM by Mr. Heber, for 


Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, first edition, inlaid throughout, 
not @ very superb copy, was bought by Mr. 
Boswell, at the enormous sum of 112]. 7s. 
. Miss PoRDEN is preparing for pub- 
lication, Ceur de Lion, or the Third 
7 €, & poem, in sixteen books. 
saridgement of Hume and Smoliett, 

th a continuation by him to the ac- 

ONTHLY Mag. No, 351. 


ROBINSON is preparing aff. 
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cession of George IV, in one volume, 
for the use of schools. 

A Selection of the —_— delivered 
at the late County Meetings, on the 
proceedings instituted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers against the Queen, will be 
speedily published. 

Ina short time will be published, 


Sermons for the use of Families, in 


one volume octavo; by the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM Brown, of Enfield. 

A work, intituled “ Not Paul bnt 
Jesus,” is on the point of offering itself 
to the public eye. It is priucipally oc- 
cupied in establishing, that the inward 
conversion of Saint Paul never obtained 
credence either on the part of any of the 
disciples of the Apostles, or on the part 
of the Apostles themselves, or any of 
them. An opinion, as may be seen in 
Mosheim, Lardner, and others, was en- 
tertained by the Ebionites: a sect of 
primitive Christians so called, as early 
as the second century. 

Mr. PRICHARD’S Patent Apparatus 
for the Consumption of Smoke from the 
furnaces of steam-engines, dying-pans, 
and brewing-pans, seems likely to be 
brought into general use. In those 
places where it has been applied, the 
invenfion has given general satisfac- 
tion; and the apparatus is so simple 
and unexpensive, and the premium for 
the use of the patent so extremely mo- 
derate, that we think no proprietor of 
a steam-engine can, without a most 
reprehensibie disregard of the health 
and comfort to his neghbours, delay to 
avail himself ef its advantages. 

At a late sitting of the Royal Society 
Captain KATER read an_ interesti 

per on the subject of a volcano whic 
ie has discovered in the moon. On ex- 
amining the dark part of the moon 
through a telescope, he perceived a 
bright spot resembling a star; and sub- 
sequent observations convince him it 
was a volcano. 

A Comet is at this time visible near 
the star Gamma, in the Flying Horse, 
the most southerly of the four stars in 
square. Its train is about four d 
in length, and it sets W.N.W. about 9 
o'clock. Being so near the sun, to- 
wards which it is moving, it can be 
seen only on clear evenings, with the 
naked eye, or a telescope of small 
power. 

We announced the discovery by Cap- 
tain Smith, of New South Shetland. 
In consequence of this discovery, the 
Admiralty have sent out the Conway, 


Captain Basil Hall, to explore the 
U (coasts 
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coasts and procure whatever informa- 
tion may be attainable. 

It has long been known, that some 
remains of roots and trunks of trees 
could be traced, at ebb-tide, in a bay at 
Otterswick, in Sanday, and in a similar 
bay at Deerness, in the south-east 

uarter of Pomona, or Mainland. Ina 
} amie number, we were enabled to 
describe a similar occurrence at Skeill, 
on the north-west of Pomona, and to 
add that the trees evidently belonged to 
the pine tribe. There can be no doubt, 


therefore, that in former ages the islands 


of the Deucaledonian Sea were clothed 
with wood ; and that the trees consisted 
chiefly of some species of fir, the hazel 
and the birch. 

A correspondent in The Farmer's 
Journal communicates the following 
useful information respecting the plant- 
ing of potatoes: “ I last year (says he) 
planted a row of sets, cut out into single 
eyes, from large potatoes chosen out of 
a heap ; the row was 25 yards in length : 
and next to it I planted another row of 
equal length, from the smallest pota- 
toes, picked from the same heap; some 
of these latter were set whole, and some 
cut in half. When I took them up, the 
former row produced four bushels and 
a half of fine large potatoes, with 
scarcely any small ones. The other 
row gave so few in measure that the 
all went into a half-bushel scuttle, and 
were miserably small.” 

The following letter on the subject 
of vaccination, has been addressed b 
the illustrious Dr. Jenner, to a lady 
resident near Devizes : 

“ You ask me if I have any reason 
to doubt the efficacy of vaccination as 
a certain preventive of the infection of 
small-pox. Various, you tell me, are 
the opinions on this subject; I beg 
pardon for opposing your declaration ; 
be assured there is but one opinion 
among medical men who have con- 
ducted the practice with that attention 
Which it requires, according to the rules 
1 have preciesly laid down. This island 
might have been entirely freed from the 
pestilence many years ago, if its wisdom 
in this respect had kept pace with many 
of the continental kingdoms, where 
small-pox has been entirely unknown 
for many years ; and where for ages pre- 
viously to the introduction of the new 
practice, it had frequently raged with 
uncontroulable fury. | do not know 
how its merits can be set in a more in- 
telligible or convincing point of view, 
than by giving you the substance of a 
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quotation from a very recent publig 
tion on the subject by Mr. ¢ 
eminent surgeon of Norwi 
through the folly and absurdity of i, 


great havoc. He tells us that 10, 
of this population who had been vac. 
nated, lived in the midst of a contamj. 
nated atmosphere, and the exceptions 
to complete protection, after perfec 
vaccination, were so few as not to he 
worth detailing; on the other hand, 
out of 3000 we had neglected to be 
vaccinated, 530 individuals died, and 
some who had been inoculated with 
irregular small-pox caught the disease 
a second time! What you have hear 
respecting my opinion of re-vaccinating 
in seven years, has no foundation in 
truth. Perfect vaccination is perme 
nent in its influence. It is quite terri- 
ble to see the obstinacy of the people, 
but the basis of it rests with the supe- 
rior orders ; coercion however has never 
a good effect, but quite the contrary. 
It is shocking to contrast the conduct 
of people at home with that of those 
abroad. Let the country be ever so 
extensive, ever so populous, where 
vaccination has been solely and univer- 
sally propagated, small-pox has wy 
wholly got rid of, and never brought 
back again, even after periods of years 
have pay ie prone pager tat 
sorry to find the poor peop 

you Me so infatuated, but does the fault 
lie with them ?”’ 


FRANCE. 


The French naturalist, Bonpland, re 
sailed on an expedition to explore ¢ : 
coast and the islands of Parana *h 
Paraguay, and to penetrate into te 
interior. 

At a late sitting of the French al 
demy of -Sciences, the following pape 
excited considerable interest :—Ist. 
letter from M. Pexans, an officer of are 
tillery, renewing his plan of sentry 
a ship of the line, of the first rank, ay 
a small boat, conducted by a few men; 
2d. A memoir, by M. Biot, on ao 
magnetic phenomena 3 3d. An van | 
cal Sketch, read by Captain Frey * the 
of the voyage he performed roun res 
world, and which, notwithstanding : 
accident that occurred to his —_ . 
expected to furnish acquisitions to 
sciences, ; ' sod in 

The French literati are -occup! . 
a work of some importance 5 ag 
translations of Plutarch, Sallust, 44 


tus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, &e. -_ 
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the Arabic MSS. into which language 
many or all the best G reek and Roman 
authors are known to have been trans- 
lated. : : 
The flock of Cashmire Goats, consist- 
‘ag of 175, imported into France in 
13]9, and placed at the north-east of 
‘Toulon, has been removed to a more 
congenial climate at St. Omer, near 
Paris. The kids from this flock are 
abundantly covered with magnificent 
down of which the Cashmire shawls are 
made; and they are superior in strength 
and appearance to the indigenous kids 
of the same age; which leaves no doubt 
of success from the naturalization. 
GERMANY. , 

The silly antipathy of the Emperor 
of Austria to revolutionary doctrines is 
too well known. His Majesty lately 
edified the Professors of the Lyceum of 
Laybach, with the following significant 
Lecture :— 

“ Gentlemen—The Students of Car- 
niola have ever deserved my praises 5 
study to preserve to them this high dis- 
tinction; faithfully adhere to your 
ancient institutions; these institutions 
servel for our ancestors, and why 
should they not be good enough for us. 
In other places people have become en- 
amoured of new doctrines, of which I 
cannot, or will ever, approve. Preserve 
yourselves from the contagion of these 
fancies—attach yourselves to thatwhich 
is certain and practical (positif.) I 
want no philosophers (savans): my 
ambition is to reign over loyal! and vir- 
tuous citizens, and those you can edu- 
cate for me. He who serves me must 
obey my orders; and he who feels that 
he cannot condescend to do so, had as 


a remove himself, or I will remove 
um,” 


“ 


ITALY: 

The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, Pro- 
fessor of oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Turin, has discovered some 
fragments of Cicero, in a MS. from the 
monastery of St. Colomban di Bobbio, a 
town on the Trebia, in the King of 
Sardinia’s dominions. This MS. con- 
tains important new readings of orations 
already known, and confirms the iden- 
lity of several texts which have been 
tortured 7 indiscreet critics. It con- 
tains, besi es fragments of theorations, 
pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio in Clodium 
Orationis, which are unfortunately lost. 
Some of these fragments have been 
already published by M. Mai, after a 
MS. of the same library at Colomban, 


— in the Ambrosian library at 
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Dr. CORRADORI at Rutoin Tuscany, 
informs us, that he lately saw a snake 
with two heads ; and adds, it sometimes 
happened that the heads differed as to 
the use of their faculties: thus the one 
head woul? eat while the other was 


asleep. 


SWEDEN. 

The Swedish journals announce that 
Major Graner, who sailed last year to 
explore in the South Sea a new route 
for ships from Chili to the East Indies, 
has discovered a group of islands 
hitherto unknown, and has named the 
largest of the group Oscar Island. 

RUSSIA. 

Count Romauzow has again fitted out 
two new expeditions for the discovery 
and investigation of unknown coun- 
tries. One of the expeditions is to en- 
deavour to travel along the solid ice on 


the coast of Tschutksi from Asia to 


America; the other to ascend one of 
the rivers in the north-west coast, in 


order to penetrate the unknown space 
which is between Icy Cape and Macken- 
zie’s River. 


SPAIN. 
A Negro slave in the gold mines of 
Condoto, in the government of Choco, 


in South America, found a mass of pla- 


tina of extraordinary magnitude, and 
which is now deposited in the Royal 
Museum, in Madrid. It weighs rather 
more than 14 pound, and is the largest 


piece of this metal hitherto met with. 


EAST INDIES. 

The three thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six children, who have been 
admitted from the beginning, into the 
schools round Tranquebar, were of the 
following description :— 

English and Tamul schools: 
Protestant christian . . 265 
Roman christian. . ll 
Brahmin heathen ‘ ae 


Soodra heathen . 2535 
Mabomedan ‘ i ie 
—— 3217 
Low-caste schools : 
Soodra : ‘ o2 = 
Protestant boys and girls . 403 
Roman boys . oun 
Heathen m ‘ » 38F 
Mahomedan 3 ‘ 7 
—— $29 
Total ‘ 3846 


The children in the schools are thus 
classed in the last returns: 


Protestant christian . 184 
Roman christian 4 . 119 
Brahmin and Soodra heathen 1266 
Mahomedan ‘ ee 

— 1623 
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resume our illustrations of the new 
and important experiments which 
connect Voltaic Electricity, and Magnetism, 
and which prove that the latter, the very 
citadel of the attractive and gravitating 
theory, is but a mechanical effect of certain 
mundane circulations, This Magazine will 
thus contain fuller details on this subject than 
any other journal. ; 

M. (astep, Professor of the University 
of Copenhagen, opened this new field to the 

inquiries of philosophers. It is tohim that 
we owe the fine observation, that a metallic 
wire, which communicates with the two ex- 
tremities of a voltaic electrical apparatus, 
acquires the very remarkable property of 
acting at a distance on a magnetic needle. 
This metallic wire has been named the con- 
junctive wire. 

The conjunctive wire, in the experiment 
of M. CErsted, will become heated, but if it 
is of sufficient diameter it will not burn; and 
its action may be observed on a magnetic 
needle at some distance. For twenty-three 
years the electric piles of Volta had been in 
use, and no philosopher bad yet thought of 
bringing a magnetic needle near one of these 
piles in action. 

Supposing the metallic plates which form 
the electrical apparatus with troughs, to be- 
gin with zinc and finish with copper, the 
electrical current, supposed to be in the con- 
junctive wire, would go from the first plate 
to thelast. Now, imagine anotber conjunc- 
tive wire of the same apparatus, placed pa- 
rallel to the first, and disposed in such a 
manner that it may transmit an electrical 
currentina direction contrary to the first, 
the two wires will repel. 

M. Arago magnetised a slip of iron, and 
afterwards a steel wire, by putting them in 
contact with, or under the influence of, the 
conjunctive wire. A simple method of mag- 
netising a steel needle by the conjunctive 
wire, consists in placing the needle in the 
part of the conjunctive wire which is twisted 
spirally: whether the needle is placed di- 

rectly upon the threads of the spiral, or en- 
veloped in paper ora glass tube to prevent 
contact with the conjunctive wire, it be- 
comes maguetised, and its north and south 
poles, corresponding to the north and 
south poles of the terrestrial magnet, will 
be determined by the direction of the 
spiral which bears the needle. If the 
conjunctive wire be placed in a vertical 
plane, and in the direction of the electric 
current which passes from the zinc plate of 
the apparatus to the copper plate, the gene. 
rating point of the spiral may turn from 


left to right of the current, or from right to 
left; in the first caso, the south pole of the 
needle, corresponding to the north pole of 
the terrestrial magnet, will be on the side 
of the zinc plate of the apparatus ; in the 


Second case, it is the north pole of the 


o Beedle which is on thatside. 








] [March |, 


M. Arago, following the theory of y 
Ampere, conceived the idea of twi 
conjunctive wire in the manner of two 
metrical spirals placed one after the other: 
these spirals differed from each other only 
as to the direction in which their generati 
points turned round their hollow spindles: 
by putting a needle in each spindle, the two 
needles became magnetised at the same 
time, so that their poles of the same name 
were contiguous. In transmitting a dis. 
charge of a Leyden phial through a copper 
wire twisted in the same manner, inthe man. 
ner of two consecutive symmetrical spirals, 
M. Arago has further observed, that the ste} 
needles placed on these spirals became mag. 
netised by the electric fluids of ordinary ma- 
chines, as well as by the voltaic apparatus. 

M. Ampere has'‘presented three new ar- 
rangements of apparatus, of his invention, 
The first shews a circular conjunctive wire 
submitted to the action of a voltaic appara- 
tus, and which is directed by the action of 
the terrestrial globe in a vertical plane, per- 
pendicular to the plane of the magnetic me- 
ridian. The second apparatus consists in a 
circuit almost closed, and of a rectangular 
form, which turns round a horizontal aris 
perpendicular to the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, and the plane of which inclines to 
take, by the action of the earth, a direction 
perpendicular to that of the inclination of 
the needle.* It is variable, like the declina- 
tion, according to times and places. The 
third apparatus of M. Ampere exhibitsa 
conjunctive wire twisted spirally, the ex- 
tremities of which are attracted and repelled 
by a magnetic bar, as those of a needle 
would be. 

M. Ampere, in communications which he 
made to the Academy of Sciences, Sept. 18th 
1820.—I showed that the current which isia 
the pile, acts on the magnetic needle like 
thatof the conjunctive wire, and described the 
experiments by which I had established the 
attraction or repulsion of the whole of a 
magnetic needle, by the conjunctive wire. 
He described the instruments —— re Se 
posed to construct, and, among others, ; 
nic spirals; and announced that the latter 
would produce, in all cases, the same effects 
as magnets. Afterwards he entered into 
some details on the manner in which the a 
nets act; as only owing their properties ns 
electric currents in planes real vagy 
their axis,+ and upon simi 
in the terrestrial globe ; in short, he reduced 
all the magnetic phenomena to effects pu 
electric. 





—_— 





* This inclination was at Paris on the 22d 
April, 1819, 680 25’, 

+ How perfectly conformable to the ed 
ory of Matter and Motion, and to the exp 
nations of this and other phenomena 0B me- 
chanical principles, printed in this Miscellany 
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Op the 25th of September he announced 


act, of the attraction and repulsion 
yma ponsitney without the inter- 
inti any magnet. 
a of Fee 20 he stated all the dif- 
ferences which are established between the 
attractions and repulsions of electric cur- 
rents, and those of ordinary electricity, 
amounting not only to a dissimilarity, but 
almost to a complete opposition. 
On the 6th of November he exhibited an 
instrument, in which the longitudinal effect of 
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the current, which takes place in a conductor 
twisted spirally, is neutralized by the pro- 
longation of this conductor, which returns in 
a right line into the axis of the spiral, from 
which it is separated by the sides of a glass 
tube. This instrument, suspended on a pivot, 
like the needle of a compass, possesses all 
the properties of it when acted upon by a 
magnet; its extremities represent exactly 
the poles in the situation in which they ought 
to be according to the theory. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in 


the FIRST SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
——— 


AP. CXIII. For granting a certain 

Sum of Money towards improving 

the Harbour of Donaghadee in Ireland, 

and rendering it a more fit Situation for 

His Majesty's Packets. — July 24th, 
1820. 

I. A Sum not exceeding 10,0001. shall be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Commissioners for carrying this Act into 
Execution. 

XXIV. Commissioners empowered to 
proceed to improve the Harbour at Donagh- 
adee. ; 

XXV. Commissioners may enter upon 
any Premises within Three Miles of the 
Harbour, (except Premises near Mansions, 
dc.) and dig for work, and take away Ma- 
terials, 

XXVI. Piers, Docks, and other Works, 
may be erected for the Improvement of the 
Harbour. 

CAP. CXIV. For enabling William 
Blackall Simmonds, Esquire, to sell or 
mortgage his Estate and Interest in the 
Impropriate Rectory of Caversham, in 
the County of Oxford, free from the 
Claims of the Crown.—July 24th, 1820. 

CAP. CXV. To repeal so much of 
the several Acts passed in the Thirty- 
ninth Year of the Reign of Elizabeth ; 
The Fourth of George the First; the 
Fifth and Eighth of George- the Se- 
cond ; as inflicts Capital Punishment on 
certain Offences therein specified, and 
to provide more suitable and effectual 
Punishment for such Offences.—July 
25th, 1820. 

I. So much of recited Acts as inflicts the 
Punishment of Death for Offences, shall be 
repealed, and instead of the Punishment of 
Death, Offenders shall be liable to transpor- 
tation, &e. 

CAP. CXVI. To repeal so much of 
the several Acts passed inthe First and 
Second Years of the Reign of Philip 
and Mary. the Eighteenth of Charles 
the Second, the Ninth of George the 
f ‘rst, and the Twelfth of George the 

cond, as injlicts Capital Punishment 


on certain Offences therein specified.— 
July 25th, 1820. ies 

I. So much of recited Acts as inflicts Ca- 
pital Punishment for certain Offences there- 
in specified, shall be repealed. 

II. So much of former Acts as relate to 
the Punishment of Persons for destroying 
Bridges shall be repealed. 

CAP. CXVII. To repeal so much of 
an Act passed in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Years of King William the Third in- 
tituled An Act for the better apprehend- 
ing, prosecuting, and punishing of Felons 
that commit Burglary, Housebreaking, 
or Robbery, in Shops, Warehouses, 
Coach-houses, or Stables, or that steal 
Horses, as takes away the Benefit of 
Clergy from Persons privately stealing 
in any Shop, Warehouse, Coach-house, 
or Stable, any Goods, Wares, or Mer- 
chandizes uf the Value of Five Shillings; 
and for more effectually preventing the 
Crime of stealing privately in Shops, 
Warehouses, Coach-houses, or Stables. 
—July 25th, 1820. 

Il. From and after the passing of this 
Act, every Person who skall privately and 
feloniously steal any Goods, Wares, or 
Merchandizes, of the Value of Five Shil- 
lings or more, being under the Value of 
Fifteen Pounds, in any Shop, Warehouse, 
Coach-house, or Stable, or who shall aid or 
assist any Person to Commit such Offence, 
shall be liable to be transported beyond the 
Seas for Life, or for such Term, not less 
than Seven Years, as the Court before which 
any such Person shall be convicted shall ad- 
judge ; or shall be liable, in case the said 
court shall think fit, to be imprisoned only, 
or to be imprisoned and kept to hard Labour 
in the Common Gaol, House of Correction, 
or Penitentiary House, for any Term .not 
exceeding Seven Years. 


CAP. CXVIII. For reducing, until 
the Fifth Day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-tteo, the duty onMalt 
made from Bear or Bigg only, for Home 
Consumption in Seotland.—July 25th 
1820. NEW 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY, 


With an HisToRICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—————— 


* * Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month, 
——= 


View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos, vols 3 and 4, by 
Wituiam Warp, of Serampore; is a 
most valuable and well-written work ; in- 
deed we have witnessed nothing equalin 
utility and depth of research to the con- 
tents of these volumes, since the days of 
Sir William Jones. The manners, customs, 
history, and present state of the Hindoo 
nations, are ably delineated, and trans- 
lations from their principal works are given 
toexemplify the genius and literature of 
the natives of the East. Mr. Ward ap- 
pears to be well versed in the Sauscrit 
Language, and the method which he has 
adopted of giving by signs and accents the 
sounds of Sanscrit, or as he has it, Sung- 
shritu words, must prove of great service 
to persous studying the pronunciation of 
Hindostanee. Mr. Ward is of opinion 
that the Hindoo is as susceptibie of intel- 
lectual improvement us the inhabitant of 
Europe ; and we think some of the literary 
productions of the tlindoo mind, bear 
convincing testimony to this. Who can 
estimate the capacity of minds that have 
never had an opportunity of bursting the 
thraldom of ignorance and superstition ; 
that have never been placed in circum- 
stances of adeqvate trial, which have 
never been kindled by the coilisions of 
genius, the struggles of parties, the plau- 
dits of senates, and that have never been 
called inio action by the voice of- their 
country, or enlarged by the society of fo- 
reigners, and by voyages aud travels into 
distant realms? The European mind, it 
must be recollected, has attained its pre- 
sent vigour aud expansion by the opera- 
tion of all these causes, and after the il- 
lumination of centuries, while we find 
the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long night of ignorance 
uncheered and undirected by the light of 
a humanizing religion, or any system of 
order or improvement. The most impor- 
taut point that strikes our attention in 
rte view ne presented of the condition 
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Calcutta, of the number of widows bunt 
or buried alive under that presidency, in 
the years 1815, 1816, aud 1817, it appears 
that in the year 1817, no less than seve, 
hundred and six widows were thus immo- 
lated in that part of India! The probabi- 
lity is, that several times that number 
perished, for these returns depended en- 
tirely on the will of the families thus in- 
molating their widows, and on the vigi- 
lance of the native officers, In short, it 
appears that two Hindoo widows are 
roasted or buried alive every day in ouly 
one division of British India. Is there any 
parallel to this in the whole calendar of 
human offence and human woe? Who 
shall count the number of orphans thus 
deprived of father and mother at one 
stroke? Who estimate the misery thus 
engendered? And this is tolerated under 
British law ! and this is British India! 

A Lifeof Voltaire, with interesting par- 
ticulars respecting his death, and annec- 
dotes and characters of his centempora- 
rics, has appeared from the pen of Frank 
HALL STANDISH, esq. Few remarkable 
personages who have agitated the times 
in which they lived, and whose opinions 
are destined to influence posterity, have 
stood more in need of candid bicgraphers 
than the philosopher of Ferney. Mr. 
Standish is an unprejudiced and able his- 
torian, who though he has not contributed 
many new facts, (for these have long been 
exhausted )hasimparted considerable inter- 
est tohis literary pictures,and sketched the 
events of an important and extraordinary 
period of history with spirit and accuracy. 
A view of the Life of Voltaire necessarily 
comprehends great part of the political 
and literary occurrences of th« eighteenth 
century. These will long possess a powel- 
ful interest on all minds, Voltaire, we 
may almost venture to say, was the first 
who foresaw clearly, and prognosticated 
boldly, the approach of the French Revo 
lution. He hesitated not to proclaim even 
in the ears of infatuated princes, what his 
superior sagacity perceived would be the 
end of their systems and conduct, namely, 
that the people would assert their rights 5 
and he was uot slow himself to raise the 
banner of mental emancipation. The hlow 
which Voltaire gave to the despotism of 
priests, and the conspicuous and active 
part which he took in favour of freedom 
and justice, have entitled him to the gr 
titude and admiration of mankind, what 
ever objectionable features may be foun 


in other parts of bis character. ago 
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have been, and are likely to remain, va- 
rious respecting the real state in which 
Voltaire expired. The moments and the 
last accents of enfeebled nature, are too 
often watched and misrepresented for un- 
friendly purposes ; Voltaire’s death-bed 
was beset by curés and confessors, eager 
toextort from the dying freethinker some 
recantation of his opinions. They were 
disappointed, He exhibited no symptoms 
of mental weakness, nor terror at his ap- 
proaching dissolution, He died, as his 
biographer circumstantially represents, 
peaceably, and with the resignation and 
calmness of a philosopher. 

Kenilworth, aRomance, by the author of 
Waverly, &c. relative to which, wehad not 
time to enter into an examination in our last. 
The claims of the unknown novelist, are 
in this instance preferred with more cer- 
tainty of success than in the two preceding 
works of thesame author, which were really 
unworthy of the writer of Waverly and 
the Antiquary, This author works in the 
miues of history like a Spaniard in those of 
Peru, turning the crudest material to gold 
with an art peculiar to himself. The re- 
cords of former ages, however obsolete 
and quaint, and the pictures of manners 
and dresses which have long ceased to 
characterise society, are inestimable trea- 
sures to this powerful alchymist, and are 
by him rendered inexhaustable funds of 
ainusement, It is evident, however, not- 
withstanding his facility of description, 
and the aids which are given by the inter- 
est of the periods and the characters fixed 
upon, that the ingenious framer of these 
stories does not appear to such advantage 
im regard to originality of delineation, or 
power of creating attachment to his per- 
sonages, When he exercises his talents on 
subjects that lead him beyond the long es- 
tablished characteristics of the border, 
and into foreign customs, and another lan- 
guage, as when his genius has full scope 
to indulge its sallies in the eccentricities of 
his own native characters, and in pourtray- 
ing the Ferguses, the Oldbucks, the Dirk 
Hattericks and Dandie Dininonts of the 
North. The character of the author in 
this romance, is that of an exquisite histo- 
rical painter: a merit not new to him, 
Phe Earl of Leicester, a favourite of Eliza- 
beth, is the hero of the tale, and the splen- 
a entertainments given at Kenilworth 
ict by the Queen, are the principal sub- 
ysl Sescription. The narrative seems 
¥ -. oe for courts and courtiers, 
sale yy: pass altogether amidst the 
ened Ms intrigues, the perfidies, the 
anidien be at es, ambitious heart-burnings, 
tama eet, and as sudden reverses 

-life. Amy Robsart, the young 
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Carried off from her doating father, 
night and sportsman, and 
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whom he had secretly married, but whom 
he is withheld from acknowledging by his 
own selfish ambition, is a character which 
lays claim to sympathy and admiration ; 
but the interest excited for Amy is too 
painful, and by no means of the nature 
we feel for Rebecca the Jew’s daughter, . 
or the rest of the author’s heroines. The 
story is altogether:too tragic, and the 
sombre character of the tale appears ill- 
suited to mix with “the revels of Kenil- 
worth.” 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a course 
of English Reading adapted for Schools, 
&c, have appeared within the month, by 
RogertT Joun Toornton, M.D. Virgil's 
works have found many learned commen- 
tator’s, but few have been so amusing and 
popular as Dr Thornton. This edition of 
the pastorals form two handsome volumes 
and is the richest in embellishments and 
illustrations we have seen, there being no 
less than two hundred and thirty engrav- 
ings in the work ; with copies of the best 
English pastoral poems, and introductions 
and critical dissertations added to illustrate 
the text. A highly pleasing and instruc. 
tive collection is thus formed, which must 
prove a valuable addition to the schocl 
library, and constitute a very entertaining 
companion to persons of adult years; but 
we doubt the propriety of extending elu- 
cidation so far beyond the main subject 
as the Doctor’s inclination to make ex 
tracts from our ballad: writers has led him, 
We think it necessary thus far to cen- 
sure the introduction of subjects so com- 
mon and incongruous, as is in too many in- 
stances comprised in this edition of Virgil’s 
Pastorals, but we must add our highest 
testimony in other respects to the utility 
of the publication. The facilities given 
to acquire a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage are many, and must prove eminently 
useful, Every line of the text is properly 
scanned, and the explanations which pre- 
cede each dialogue, are well calculated to 
give to youthful minds a clear idea of the 
subject. 

The Wood Elves, a poem, by ALEXAN- 
DER HENRY, ¢sq. is a very pleasing poetical 
romance, in which much genius and ac- 
quintance with the ancient history of Ire- 
Jand are displayed. We have of late been 
satiated with Caledonian legends—an Irish 
descriptive poem isa novelty. Mr. Henry 
has trodden upon poetical ground in pur- 
suing the Wood Elves through their gam- 
bols, and he may claim his place among 
the bards who string the harp in celebra- 
tioa of their native country. 

The Spirit of Despotism, &c. isa prose 
production, and perhaps the ablest pam- 
phlet that has lately been published. 
It is intended to point out the principal 
means by which despotism is established 


in any country, and the effects it produces 
ou 
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on the character of anation. It ably ex- 
poses the absurdity of those charges which 
the panders of court allege against the 
true friends of freedom and order; and 
aptly explains the mistaken notions which 
prevail respecting sycophancy and loyalty. 
Fair reasoning is preserved, and the dan- 
ger of the present system of ministers 
strongly pointed out. The scribes of the 
government would find it a hard task to 
refute the arguments and facts thus stated 
to show how the lust of power accumulates 
fresh means of oppression: but they will 
not try their wits in so unequal a contest, 

What is Life? and other Poems, by 
Tuomas Bai.ey, forms an unpresuming 
collection of effusions from the pen of a 
person engaged in trade in Nottingham. 
They are of a pensive cast, and bespeak 
a considerable portion of feeling and poeti- 
cal talent. The thoughts are those of an 
amiable mind, accustomed to yent itself in 
verse, and which has formed its taste on 
good models. The writer has said too much 
in his introduction respecting the want of 
patrons. Genius has ever found the pub- 
lic not only the best judges, but the best 
supporters, 

In connection with the fine arts, we may 
here notice a work, which we have too long 
delayed recommending to the attention of 
our readers. We allude to Mr. DENNIS’s 
beautiful and interesting Views in Savoy, 
Switzerland, and on the Rhine, from drawings 
made on the spot. Hallowed as these spots 
are, not only by their own intrinsi¢ charms, 
but by a thousand delightful associations of 
ideas, they have long beeu, as it were, the 
prescriptive property of the poet and the 
painter. Our limits will not allow us to enter 
into a detail of the numerous beauties which 
Mr. Dennis has crowded into the two first 
parts of his work. Two more are to be 
published in March, and the fifth will com- 
plete the series. The plates are etched by 
Mr. D. himself, and engraved in Mezzotinto, 
by C. Turner, W. Ward, &c. The admirable 
manner in which these views are executed, 
do not more redound to the credit of Mr. 
Dennis, as an adept in his art, than the air 
of reality which is impressed upon all, 
proves his fidelity as a transcriber from the 
book of nature. One of the most beautiful 
pictures in the series, (the Lake of Geneva, 
looking over Vevay, from the Berne Road) 
is now exhibiting in the British Gallery, and 
we take this opportunity of directing the 
attention of our readers to it, as the situa- 
tion in whicbit is placed (considerably above 
the eye) is such that it may not attract that 
notice which it merits. On the whole, the 
work is bighly creditable to the talents of 
the artist, and we shall be content to be set 
down as false prophets, if it does not add 
greatly to his fame. 

{In addition to the many e 
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presented us with a Grammar of Bote, 
which is eminently calculated to assis the 
pupil on his first entrance upon this delight, 
ful study. After an analysis of the Compo. 
nent parts of which the vegetable body con. 
sists, he proceeds to an exposition of the two 
rival systems of Linnzus and Jussiéu, tip 
former of which occupies only a few 
whilst the latter constitutes a great part of 
the entire work; an inspection of Which, 
will, in our apprehension, exhibit a grea 
superiority in the artificial over the natural 
system, in the facility and simplicity of ity 
arrangements. The work concludes with 
comparison of the natural orders of Linneus 
with those of Jussiéu, and some miscella. 
neous remarks. The subjects under dis. 
cussion are illustrated by a nuntber of plates, 
This publication, combined with the Intro. 
duction to Botany, of the same author, 
leaves nothing more to be wished for in the 
early steps of the science. 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pow. 
sin, have lately proceeded from the penof 
Mrs. Maria GRAwAM, before favourably 
known to the public, as the author of Tours 
in India. Without pretensions to much con- 
noisseurship, Mrs. G. acquits herself of her 
task with ability and taste. Her narrative 
is simple and concise, and her observations 
on the character of this great artist’s pro- 
ductions, are sensible and just. In the in- 
troductory remarks of her preface, we cor- 
dially concur; and we admire the spirit with 
which she repels the injurious idea that the 
arts find their best protection and support in 
the arms of despotism: a position involving 
this absurdity— that to induce the conception 
of noble, bold, and beautiful ideas, the 
human mind must first be humiliated, over- 
awed and debased. Prefixed to the volume 
is an interesting view of Poussin’s House in 
Rome, as seen from that of Claude Lorraine; 
and subjoined are the two dialogues of 
Fenelon, descriptive of two of Poussin'’s 
pictures, and a catalogue of bis paintings. 

We are happy to announce the appearance 
of a new novel by Miss ANNA MARIA Pos- 
TER, whose writings have so frequently et 
perienced a favourable reception fiom 
public. It is entitled The Village of Ma- 
riendorpt, and will, we think, sustain the 
reputation which this lady’s interesting or 
have already acquired for her. It 1s 20 
certainly in the first class of novels, but it 
will hold a very respeotable place in = 
of the next rank, and, in one of the mos 
essential requisites of fictitious compositions, 
the interest excited by it merits very co 
siderable praise. The period which Miss 
A.M. Porter has chosen, is.that of the dis- 
astrous war between the Catholic and 
testant powers, which devastated Germaly 
at the commencement of the seventeen” 
century. The allusions to the history ° 
that day, (although we cannot say that ® 
general we approve of historical novels,) " 
the description of the country, are ~ 
managed, The characters 100 yk y 
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anagined, and delineated with great felicity, 
articularly those of Meeta and her father. 
There is generally something rather over- 
wrought in Miss A. M. Porter’s heroes, but 
the character of Rupert will perhaps be 
thought superior to that of his predecessors. 

The success which attended Miss AIKIN’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth, has na- 
turally led to works of a similar description. 
From that lady we may anticipate, at no 
distant period, a continuation of her previous 
efforts, in the form of Memoirs of the Reign 
of James the First. This species of com- 
position, we think, is peculiarly adapted to 
female writers, Who are best calculated to 
throw into it those charms of liveliness and 
grace, in which its great merit consists, 
Following the path marked out by Miss 
Aikin, Miss BENGER has selected an inter- 
esting subject for her pen, in the Life of 
Anne Boleyn; in which, if she has not 
accumulated much novel information, she 
has the merit of having compiled with judge- 
ment, and narrated with elegance, some 
passages of history, which will always ex- 
cite our sympathy and attention. Nothing 
can be more affecting than the detail of this 
unlappy woman’s conduct on her execution, 
which was not exceeded even by that of 
Mary of Scotland, when she fell beneath the 
oppression of Anne Boleyn’s own daughter— 
the little infant, for whose sake alone she 
clung toexistence, Miss Benger treats her 
subject with impartiality and spirit, and we 
can promise our readers an amusing and 
interesting Occupation in the perusal of her 
volumes, 

—_—~@_—— 
ANTIQUITIES. 

History of Northumberland, in three parts ; 
by the Rev. Jno. Hodgson, vol. 5. being the 
first vol. of Part III. 4to. 21. 2s., royal 
paper, 3). 3s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Wonders of the Heavens displayed in 
Twelve Popular Lectures on Astronomy, with 
40 superior engravings from original draw- 
ings; by the Author of the Wonders of the 
World. 16s. 6d. in red, or on royal paper lds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

W. Baynes and Son’s General €atalogue 
of Second-hand Books, for 1821. 8vo. 4s. 

Hurst, Robinson, and Co.’s Catalogue of 
2 valuable Collection of Books. 8vo. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the late George Hill, D.D. 
principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew ; 
by George Cook. Svo. 10s. 6d. b's. 

County Biography for Norfolk, Essex, 
ind Suffolk. sSvo. 11. 2s..6d. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary, con- 
taining an account of the Lives and Writings 
Of the most distinguished Christians of all 
Religious, in every nation; by John Wilks, 
Jun. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

| Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.D.; 

Moxruiy Mac. No. 351. 
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by the Rev. Wm. Orme. 8vo. with a por- 
trait, 12s. bds. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan ; 
by Thomas Moore, esq. 4to. 

BOTANY, 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Ar- 
tificial, as well as natural Classification, with 
an Explanation of Jassieu’s System; by Sir 
James Edw. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &e. Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society. 8vo. 21 plts. 
12s, plain—11. 11s. 6d. coloured, 

COMMERCE. 

Observations on the Report of the Earl of 
Sheflield at Lewes Fair, July 26th, 1820; 
by James Bischoff, author of Reasons for 
the immediate Repeal of the Tax on Foreign 
Wool. 

CLASSICS. 

Robinson Crusceurs, Latine scripsit F.J.G. 
of Faux, Humlit. 1I2mo. ds. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera. Ex editioni- 
bus QOliveti et Ernesti sedula recensiano 
accurata Johannis Carey, L.L.D. 12 pocket 
vols, 31. 12s. bds. 

DRAMA. 

The Poet’s Child: a Tragedy in 5 Acts; 
by Isabel Hill. 2s 6d. 

Agatha; or, tue Convent of St. Bartho- 
lomew: a Tragedy in 5 Acts; by Edward 
Andrew Burnaby, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Plot against Plot; a Comedy ind Acts; 
by Thomas Wilson. 4s. 

The Diseppointed Authoress: a Comedy 
in 3 Acts; by Thomas Wilson. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Grammar of Classical Literature, or 
a necessary General Companion in the Study 
of the Classic Languages ; containing Ancient 
Geography, Mythology, Customs, Antiqui- 
ties, and Biography ; by Benj. Johnson,A.M. 
with 100 mapsand engravings 8s. bound. 

A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non- 
Latinists; bv John Carey. (2mo. 2s. bds. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley of 
Destruction to Everlasting Glory; by Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

L’Histoire de Petit Henri. Traduite de 
VAngloise de Mrs. Sherwood, par L. Se- 
morin. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Emma and her Nurse. 2s. 6d. 

The History of Martin and his Two little 
Scholars at a Sunday School. Is. 6d. 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable events in English His- 
tory, in which the Costumes of the Times are 
carefully preserved. With descriptions by 
Emily Taylor. To which is added, a Brief 
Chronology of the Kings of England. 12mo. 
7s, 6d. bound. 

Letters to a Child, on the subject of Mari- 
time Discovery; by Emily Taylor. With a 
frontispiece, 1Smo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Letters to a very Little Girl, from ber 
Aunt; by Emily Taylor: embellished with 
copper-plates. Is. 

A Grammar of Universal Geuvgraphy, and 
of Elementary Astronomy; by Alex. Jamie- 


son. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
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The Mother’s Book: exemplifying Pes- 
talozzi’s plan of awakening the understand- 
ing of children; by P. H. Pullen, Imo. 
6s. bids. 

The Scientific Monitor, or Sequel to the 
Scholar’s Remembrancer ; by M. Seaman. 

The Student’s Manual; or, an Appendage 
to English Dictionaries ; being an etymolo- 
gical and explanatory vocabulary of words 
derived from the Greek. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

FINE ARTS, 
F Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with twenty- 
two engravings, by C. Heath, from a series 
ofdesigns by Stothard. 2 vols. 21. 2s.bds. 
royal Svo. 31. 13s. 6d. bs. 

A General History of the County of York, 
Part IV. in folio demy paper, 21. 2s., and 
On super royal drawing paper, 41. 4s. by T. 
D. Whittaker. 

A Series of Designs for private dwellings ; 
by J. Hedgland. 4to. Il. Is. bds. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with observations; by J. T. 
Jumes, M.A. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

An Engraved Series of Picturesque Views 
in Parisand its Environs, consisting of Views 
on the Seine, public buildings, characteris- 
tic scenery, &c. from original drawings ; 
by Fred. Nash, esq. 

HISTORY. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, in a 
series of letters, written during a residence 
at Rome. 3 vols. 8vo. Ll. 7s. bds. 

Historic Ptologuas ; or, Characters and 
Events from the Conquest to the Death of 
George the Third, with notes ; by the Rev. 
J. Davies. 5s. bds. 

The First Five Books of Livy’s History of 
the second Punic War; by J. Hunter, esq. 
l2mo., 4s. 6d. 

LAW, 

The exclusion of the Queen from the 
Liturgy, historically and legally considered, 

The Prerogative of the Queen Consort of 
England. 2s. 

A Report ofthe Case of Bills of Exchange 
made payable at Bankers, as decided in the 
House of Lords, with ar Appendix; by 

Richard Bligh, esq. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

William’s Abstract of the Acts passed in 
the 60th of Geo. III. and Ist of Geo. IV. 
Svo. 8s. bds. 

MATHEMATICS, 

A Decimal Interest Table, constructed on 
& new principle ; by Ebenezer Miller. 5s, 

Mathematical Essays; by the late W 
Spence, esq. 4to. 11. 16s. — 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


An Essay on Sea Bathing; 


; In preserving 
oaties i ae 
health; and asa remedy in disease ; espe- 


cially hervous, scrophulous, &e.; by J. W 

Williams, surgeon. 12mo. 6s. 6d. ab) 
‘Practical Observations in Midwifery : 

with a selection of cases ; by John Rams- 

botham, M.D. Svo. part 1, 10s. 6d. 

7 I\lustrations of the great Operations of 

ay : Bell, part 1, plates 


Commentaries on some of the most im- 





List of New Publications in February 






[ March), 


portant Diseases of Children ; by Joby 
Clarke, esq. M.D. &c. &e. royal So 
10s. 6d. 


The H istory and Method of Cure of the 
various Species of Palsy; by Dr. Joig 
Cooke. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES, 

No. III. of the Caledonian. Svo, §s, 

No. I. Il. Ill. of the Annals of Orienial 
Literature. 6s. 

The Works of the Rt. Hon. Edmuni 
Burke. 12 vols. 8vo 6s. bds. 

No. V. vol. 3. of the Retrospective Re. 
view. 8vo. ds. 

No. LXVIII. of the Edinburgh Review, 
8vo. 6s. 

No. XIV. of the London Magazine. 2s, 64. 

No. XI. (New Series) of the Annals of 
Philosophy? an Essay on Conversation, 
f.c. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

A few plain Directions for Persons intend. 
ing to proceed as Settlers to Upper Canada, 
North America. 6s. 6d. 

Italy, and the Italians of the 19th Cen- 
tury; by a Foreign Officer in the British 
Service. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Chess, founded on a Plan 
of progressive imprcvement; by J. H. Sar- 
rott, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 10s. 

The Peerage Chart for 1821, price 5s. 
also the Baronetage uniformly printed with 
the above. 5s. 

The Miller’s Guide; by John Miller. 
12mo. 10s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 
designed to illustrate the origin of Paganism ; 
by Jas. C. Prichard, M.D. with Engravings 
royal 8vo. Il. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Helen De Touman; by Mad. de Sourza. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Society and Solitude; by James Hoole, 
esq. 3 vols. 12mo. lds. 

The Midnight Wanderer; a Romance. 
4 vols. 12mo., II. 2s. 

Palmyre et Flamini, Par Mad La Com- 
tessede Genlis. 2 vols. 12s. 

Warbeck of Wolstein; ,by Miss Halford. 
3 vols. 12mo. ll. 4s. 

The Village of Mariendorpt; a Tale: by 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. 4 vols. 12mo. 11.5s. 

POETRY. 

A Second Series of the Jaccbite Relics of 
Scotland ; being the Songs, Airs, and Le- 
gends of the Adherents to the House of 
Stuart : Collected and Ilustrated by James 
Hoge. S8vo. with Music, ]4s. 

The Lessons of Sadek, Leoline and Pe- 
naura, and other Poems; by J. C. White 
head. 12mo. 6s. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry; DY 
T. B. Defferari. 12mo. 1s. 

Desultory Thoughts in London, with other 
Poems; by Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 7s. 6d 

Pindaric Odes and Tales ; by Peter Pindar, 
jun.esq. 4s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

Considerations sur la Constitution Esp*8 
nole. Is, 6d. ; 
Constantine 
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Coustantine and Eugene; or, an Evening 
at Mount Vernon, a Political Dialogue 5 by 
Junius Secundus, 3. 

Refusal to Signo an Address of Loyalty, 
no proof of Disaffection, and the Queen’s 
exclusion from the Liturgy briefly discussed. 
Is. ; 

4 Political View of the Times; or, a 
Dispassionate Inquiry into the Measures and 
Conduct of the Minisiry and Opposition. 
vo. sewed. 

History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine; by the Mar- 
quess Luchepini. Svo. 12s, 

Observations on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, relative 
ty the Timber Trade. 2s. 6d. 

A Salford Salamander Anatomized ; Nine 
Letiers in answer to theRev.Melville Home’s 
late Pamphlet, the Moral aud Political 
Crisis of England; by A. Anti-Homeas. 
2s, Od. 

A View of the Sovereign Power, and of 
the Statute Law, on the Question of the 
Omission of the Queen’s Name in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. Is. 

Journal of the Visit of her Majesty the 
Queen to Tunis, Greece, and Palestine: by 
Louisa Demont. Svo, 3s, 


THEOLOGY. 


The Religions and Religious Ceremonies 
of all Nations—Christians, Mahomedans, 
Jews, Gentoos, and Pagans; with 100 en- 
gravings. 1Qs. 6d. in red, or 15s. on royal 
paper. bds. 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church of England; by J. H. 
Pott. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Christian Morality Indispensable. A 
course of twenty successive Sunday Evening 
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Lectures; by the Rev. Thos. Scott, B.D. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
public worship. 12mo, 3s. or extra bds. in 
red. 3s. 6d. 

Vindicie Hebraice; or a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as a vehicle of revealed 
religion: by Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Sermons by the Rev. Isaac Miner, 2 vols. 
Svo. Il. Is. 

Thoughts on the Essential Requisites for 
Church Communion, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, as connected with Christian Mis- 
sions; by W. Moorhouse, jun. 12mo, 4s. 64. 

Tracts on Christ; by Bishop Burgess, 
8vo. lés, 

Two Sermons, I, on the Duty and reason- 
ableness of Loyalty: II. on the Duty and 
Reasonableness of that medium, in respect to 
Christian Faith and Practice, which lies be- 
tween the extremes of apatby and enthu- 
siasm ; by the Rev. R. Pearson. 4s. 

Anti-Radicalism, grounded on the Sermon 
of Bishop Andrews, modernized and ad- 
dressed to the people ; by the Rev. C. Dau- 
beny, Archdeacon of Sarum. Is. 6d. 

Nupti# Sacre; or, an Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and Di- 
vorce, addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. ds. 6d. 

The Apocryphal New Testament. A 
New Edition with Additions. 8vo. 6s. 

A Prospective of the Apocryphal New 
Testament, containing Tables, Lists, Speci- 
mens, &c. 8vo. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. 6. Vol. IV. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contains Kellsall’s 
Classical Tour from Rome to Arpino. 3s 6d. 
sewed, 4s. bds, 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


Reported by CHARLES Bint, Draughtsman of Machinery,and London Agentto Patentees 
and the Authors of Inventions who desire to secure them by Patent. 


ee ee 


The CENTAUR, or pedo-motive machine 
of DR. CARTWRIGHT. 
r — singular machine claims our 
A notice as well forits beautiful sim- 
plicity and effectiveness, as that it is the 
first step to the introduction of a class 
of machinery which must eventually 
become of vast importance to the eom- 
munity. The inventor professes to 
effect by his machine, with the easy ex- 
ertion of two men, the draught of a 
loaded carriage, which is beyond the 
powers of an efficient horse, and under 
circumstances of speed and security en- 
lirely beyond the capability of the 
latter, 
A loaded cart, a part of which is seen 


in the figure, has a pair of strong shafts 


Projecting from its front: near the for- 
extremities of these an upright 


Ward 


timber on each, supports a horizontal 
cross axis, on which are suspended by 
short iron levers, which turn freely on 
it, bars of wood aand 6 ; two of these are 
placed at either extremity of the axis, 
so that two act on each side of the ma- 
chine. The extremities of the shafts 
are connected by a cross beam e, to 
which are hinged the levers c and d, a 
longitudinal channel in these admit 
the bars /, to pass through them, a small 
roller is attached to the bars at about 
one third of their length from the lower 
end, and the levers ¢ and d, apply im- 
mediately upon them; spiral springs 
are set upon the axis of sufficient 
strength to lift the bars a and 6 toa 
vertical position, and with them by 
means of the rollers, the horizontal 
levers, c and d, through which they 
pass 
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pass. A man placed, as in the so 
applies his whole weight on one e “oe 
each of these levers in succession ; the 
effect is that the upright bars become 
moveable feet, which push the carriage 
forward at each step in a quantity regu 
lated by the length of the channels in 
which they move, when by the advance 
of the carriage one of them, as @ in the 
figure, has reached its utmost =. 
tion, the other, as 6, which has een 
meanwhile released of the igen 
weightJis by the re-action of the spira 
spring brought to its original position, 






{ Maren |, 


and is ready to act in its turns the a. 
tion of the whole is of course rendere 
continuous and equable by the operator's 
rapid change of position; two of thew 
levers are arranged on each side w a 
to afford sufficient power. The ma. 
chine is directed by a single wheel g, 
which has a horizontal motion, and js 
worked by the handle h, within the 
reach of the operator. The machine 
has performed six miles per hour with 
a considerable load, going up hill with. 
out difficulty, and passing rapidly 
down steep declivities in pertect safety, 


DR. CARTWRIGHT’S PEDO-MOTIVE MACHINE. 
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To CAPTAIN CHARLES PHILLIPS, R.N. 
for certain Improvements on Capstauns. 

The patentee’s object in this in- 
vention is to obviate the difficulties 
which attend the usual mode of weigh- 
inganchors ; from deficiency of power 
in the capstan, and the necessity of em- 
yloying much manual labour: and in 
his choice of the means of effecting his 
purpose, appears with sound judgment 
to have used such combini.tion as from 
their simplicity are the best suited to 
the nature of the marine service. and 
the most effectively serviceable to the 
probable cases of emergency, 

in the ordinary capstan.the drum 
head is fixed upon the square of a spin- 
dle, and both revolve horizontally by 
manual power acting on the capstan 
bars, fitting into the mortices in the 
drum head as usual. In ordinary the 








drum head is firmly attached to the 
barrel, and revolves with it: _— 
the improved capstan, their ome oh 
is formed by the descent of bolts, w! “ 
falls into sockets in the prose 
whelps of the capstan, and fastens oe 
together: or when withdrawn from he 
sockets, the drum head with the <a 
moves round, leaving the capstan s 
tionary. 

At the lower part of the spindle tt 
patentee affixes a spur-wheel, W ~ 
revolves with the spindle and = “4 
head, and gives motion to three Pp a. 
wheels, moving round and within — 
wheel. The pivots of the axes - nse 
wheels are supported in two P hol 
forming a frame or carriage to on 
them, and which turns loosely upon “1 
spindle, and as the rim-wheel 1s § 


. J ives 
tionary, the spur or sun-wheel dr 
we rount 








182].| 
round the planet-wheels, aud conse- 
quently their carriage or the plates re- 
yolve with a diminished velocity, by 
whieh an increased power is obtained. 
Now in order to communicate the power 
thus gained to the capstan, a connection 
is formed between the carriage and the 
capstan; Which is done by letting fall 
through the paul head into mortices in 
the carriage of the planet wheel, by 
which the slower motion of that car- 
riage is communicated to the capstan, 
and the acquired increase of power is 
made effective: the bolts of the drum 
are, under these circumstances, with- 
drawn from the sockets ; and hence the 
revolution of the drum-head is uncon- 
nected with that of the barrel of the 
capstan, except through the agency of 
the lower bolts which unite it with the 
carriage of the planet-wheels. 

ln order to keep the works of the 
single capstan dry, they are placed 
below deck; and as the lower bolts 
cannot fall into the planet-wheel car- 
riage, as described, by reason of the 
partners, and the deck intervening, it 
is in this construction therefore found 
necessary to connect that carriage with 
another plate above deck, by means of 
acylinder, which, like the carriage 
working loosely round the pinion, has 
square ends fitting into the two plates, 
connecting the lower carriage and the 
upper plate together, so that by the 
lower bolts falling into the mortices in 
the upper plate, the barrel of the cap- 
stan becomes united to the work below, 
and receives the increased power as 
before, 

In the double capstan the works are 
placed somewhat differently ; they then 
stand on the same deck with the lower 
capstan and inimediately under _ it. 
The two capstans are contrived to 
work either together or separately, as 
common capstans ; or by means of the 
improved apparatus, with an increased 
power or an accelerated velocity. The 
connection of the lower capstan to the 
spindle is by means of a clutch-box, 
which falls into a hexagonal part of the 
spindle, where the two capstans are 
tended to be united, This clutch- 
box is raised and lowered by means of 
its connection with the ends of levers, 
having their fulerums upon standards; 
at the reverse ends of these levers are 
chains, which suspending the lower 
bolts, so that by the clutch-box being 
lowered, the bolts at the same time 
rise and so disengage the lower capstan 
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from the wheels; hence the apparatus 
becomes a double capstan of the ordi- 


nary construction, the clutch-box locks 


between the catches or the trundle- 
head, connecting the spindle and lower 
‘apstan together; and the sun and 
planet wheels run round without com- 
munication with the lower capstan, and 
of course without affording any in- 
creased power. 

When difficulty in purchasing arises 
from want of hands, the bolts are let 
down, which connect the barrel of the 
capstan to the planet-wheel carriage, as 
above described, and set the barrel free 
of the spindle, so that, as the lower cap- 
stan when thus connected turns slower, 
it affords an increased power. 

To increase the velocity, the warp is 
made fast to the upper capstan upon the 
quarter-deck, the connection remaining 
as last described, and the heaving on is 
made at the lower capstan upon the 
main-deck, when the upper capstan 
will revolve with an accelerated velo- 
city. 

The shifting of the several powers, 
as must be evident by the description, 
occupies but a very short space of time, 
and in practice, should all the works 
break, the capstans will even then still 
be as perfect as those of the common 
construction. It is evident that no 
greater strain can be applied to the 
works than the amount of the manual 
power, the cogs being calculated to 
bear considerably more than twice the 
power which can be used. The paten- 
tee notices, that the pressure of the 
wind bearing against the masts and the 
rolling of the vessel, sometimes causes 
the decks to bend, and hence the spin- 
dles are thrown out of the perpendicu- 
lar. and causes the geer to cross ; to ob- 
viate this inconveniene, the rim-wheel 
is hung in gimbles, so as to give way, 
and allow the play of one deck from 
the other without interfering with the 
works; so that, should the spindle in- 
cline, the rim-wheel will incline over 
with it, and they will still remain at 
right angles to each other. There are 
also pauls and catches applied at every 
thiee inches to the periphery of the 
capstan at the bottom of the whelps: 
so that, under any circumstances of 
strain or impediment to the progress ol 
the capstan, these pauls will take, and 
prevent the mischief which sometimes 
occurs by the heaving of the men being 


overpowered and the capstan recoiling. 
THE 
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“ The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the mental labour employed in j, 
or the mental pleasure produced by it.”’ ’ 
——@—— 


Exhibition of the Works of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, placed in the Gallery of the 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall, 
for exhibition and sale, 1821. 

HE spirit of the managers of this 
Institution seems tobe flagging, 
and the exertions of the artists to be 
drooping—the leading directors do not 
uttend to the selection of the works, 
nor do they honour the private view of 
the pictures with their presence as they 
were wont to do. Whiciher this be the 
cause or the effect of the declining state 
of the higher walks of art in general, 
or of this exhibition in particular, we 
are not prepared at this moment to dis- 
cuss: but the fact is, that painting is 
not advancing, nor true patronage in- 
creasing in the ratio we once fondly 
hoped it was. The consequences of 
this defection of spirit among the lead- 
ing directors, are first, a damp thrown 
upon the artists and over the rooms 
they used to honour ; and nert, though 
not least, their leaving the selection and 
rejection of works sent for exhibition, 
and the arrangemeut of them in the 
gallery, to less competent and less re- 
sponsible persons, to the manifest dis- 
pleasure of the artists; whereas in 
former and more prosperous days of 
the institution, the rank, the talent 
and the unimpeachable impartiality of 
the noblemen who condescended to 
select and arrange, always pleased this 
gentle race. 

The exhibition as it is, displays much 
and growing talent in secondary art, 
namely, disguised portraiture, common 
place landscapes, and laboured jokes 
of humotous subjects, with a few ge- 
nuine, classical, historical landscapes, 
a good portrait or two in masquerade, 
and some two or three pieces of genuine 
humour, new and racy in joke, and 
excellently painted in their imitations. 
Such is No. 4. The broken window, b 
M. W. SHARP, where a young urchin, 
the scape -goat of _Some others who are 
escaping the punishment due to break- 
ing windows, is caught by a village 
compounder of chemicals and galeni- 
cals. who pointing to the dilapidated 
panes, near to which is the arch inscrip- 
re ret gratis,” threatens sum- 
tuitous advice the young friend to oie 

\ g friend to cla- 
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ziers, does not seem disposed to 

with much more pra a than Sir a 
thony Absolute. The apothecary’s boy 
is grinning through the window at the 
fun. This picture is admirably pain 
and the architecture of the antique 
mansion and apotheca of the son of 
A‘sculapius capitally designed: as is 
the beautiful viilage and seenery of the 
distance. The picture is spoiled by 
the yellow landscape at its side, and it 
was not till we concealed it with a 
catalogue, that we could in the least 
perceive its intrinsic beauty and truth 
of colour. 

12. The importunate author, from 
Les Facheux,of Moliere, by G.S, NEw- 
TON, represents to the life, the single- 
ness of mind and self-importance of an 
author of the old regime, reading his 
verses to a man of rank, who is more 
intent upon the accelerating hands of 
his watch, than the slowly moving feet 
of the poetry. The expressions and 
character of the personages of the scene, 
are happy, but the execution is coarse 
and ill-finished, and the colouring not 
harmonious. Mr. Newton should look 
at a few of the Metzus and Mieris’s of 
Lord Stafford. or Mr Thomas Hope. 

14. Athol Highlanders returned from 
hunting the red deer. D. WILKIE, R.A. 
The freshness of nature, and easy ui- 
affectedness which pervades this little 
paar, reminds one of Mr. Wilkie’s 

est days, before he was set a gadding 
after Macgilps and Rembrandt’s taste. 
His own pure style was so excellent 
that it was an evil hour and unfriendly 
advice which first seduced him from it. 
We hail his return to his own genuine 
simplicity with unaffected pleasure. 
His Finished Study of the Reading of 4 
Will bears the same character. 

20. The landing of the Trojans to 
consult the Oracle of Apollo at Delos. 
W. Linton, is the best classical land- 
scape in the Gallery. This artist has 
made considerable advances since bis 
Anacreontic revels of last year, 22 
appears from his works to be a scholar, 
and a lover of the highest style of his 
art. The temple of Apollo is restored 


from the best authorities and with the 
skill ofan architect: while the exquisite 
buildings which adorn the city, at 
classical and well composed. 


The an- 
tique 
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tique gallies, the Grecian costume and 
armour, the trees and distant sea and 
sky. are introduced with skill, and taste. 
If the little Ionic temple on the right 
of the picture, had been somewhat 
darker, it would have added to the ge- 
neral effect of the picture, and have 
yevented a sort of scattered appear- 
ance in that portion of the composition. 
Mr. Linton may now fairly lay claim 
to the title of the most classical and 
best read of the few historical landscape 
painters we at present possess. With 
the exception of him and Mr, Turner, 
the rest are,as Mr. Fuseli appropriately 
calls them, *“* mere topographers of 
art.”” 

36. 4 Dutch Fair, held annually on 
Yarmouth Beach, in September. G.V1N- 
cent. A truth and identity of cha- 
racter marks this picture, and is a 
proof that Mr. Vincent is proceeding to 
a high rank in his profession, by a 
careful study of his art and nature. 
The Nelson column is a fine feature in 
the picture, and the Dutch vessels, 
people, and commodities, contrast re- 
markably well with the English visitors, 
The Dutch style of the scene and coast 
als to the character of the picture, 
while the composition and colour of the 
clouds and waves, shew the artists at- 
tention to the phenomena of nature in 
the fleeting and changeful colours of 
the sky and sea. We consider it one 


of the best pictures which this young 


and improving artist has produced. 

40. Heath Scene near Norwich, JOHN 
Crome. A cantlet of Nature, replete 
with fidelity and good sense. 

41. Venus, supported by Tris, com- 
plaining to Mars, after having been 
wounded by Diomed. iad b. v., 1. 139, 
GEORGE HAYTER. The spirit and 
energy which determined this excellent 
miniature painter to enlarge the sphere 
of nis art, and attempt history, de- 
Serves praise and encouragement. But 
he seems out of his element, for aspecies 
of affectation predominates over the 
whole picture: which is, however, a 
Composition of considerable elegance, 
too much resembling the false glitter 
ofthe school of David. A relish for 
the beauties of his own country, the 
historical heads of his own country- 
men, and a more naturally. coloured 
palette, would soon make Mr. Hayter a 
formidable rival to the historical pain- 
ters of the Royal Academy. 

12. Belshazzar’s Feast, J. MARTIN. 
An extraordinary picture of a very 
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novel character and class, and to which 
the directors have with a praise-worthy 
attention to rising merit, rewarded 
with a honorary premium of two hun- 
dred guineas. The picture is a bold 
attempt at composition, uniting archi- 
tecture, sculpture, furniture, feasting, 
drapery, revelry, thunder and light- 
ning. The conception is grand, but 
extravagant, the air and costume 
theatrical, and the colouring not of the 
best or most harmonious. The picture 
is in bad taste, but the best perhaps of 
its style that was ever painted. Re- 
spectable mediocrity will pass muster, 
and escape severity of criticism, because 
there is nothing strikingly excellent to 
shew out by contrast the defects. Mr. 
Martin has no such meiliocrity; his 
beauties are so apparent, that they ren- 
der his defects more palpable. His 
beauties are, deep studs » a complete 
knowledge of architecture, linear per- 
spective, and drawing ro) thefigure) 
a striking effect of light and shade, and 
an evident possession of that quality call- 
ed genius ; and hisdefects, a bad taste, a 
want of knowledge in drawing the hu- 
man figure, and a passion for a theatri- 
cal and bombastical style. ‘His pictures 
may be compared with Wren’s steeples; 
and this his best picture, with Wren’s 
best work, the spire of Bow Church ; 
both monsters in art, but both resplen- 
dent in beauties of the highest order ; 
so high indeed that they almost conceal 
and redeem their faults in taste. Mr. 
Martin ranks in historical landscape 
as Fuseli does in history, and may not 
inaptly be termed the FusE.I of land- 
scape painters. 

75. A Native of Calcutta, Mrs. W. 
CARPENTER. An excellent portrait, 
rich in colour and excellent in drawing. 

[To be continued.] 

- RoyAL ACADEMY. Mr. FLAXMAN 
is giving a course of lectures on sculp- 
ture, and Mr. TURNER on perspective, 
which shall receive due notice when 
completed. On Saturday the 10th of 
Feb. at a general meeting of the Royal 
Academicians at Somerset House, Mr. 
Edward Hodges Bailey, sculptor, an 
associate of the academy, was elected a 
Royal Academician, in the room of 
Benjamin West, esq. the late Presi- 
dent. 

In the School of Painting two silver 
medals will be given for the best two 
copies painted in the school, and with 
the first medal the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and the present Professor “a 

r. 
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Mr. Haypon’s Pictures. The new 


picture of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, 
painted for Geo. Phillips, Esq. with 
other pictures, will be exhibited in St. 
James’s-street, aud open to the public 
on the Ist of March. ‘The picture of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, has been 
exhibited in Edinburgh with the 
greatest success, and will be suc- 
cessively exhibited at Glasgow, Liver- 
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BIRMINGHAM Institution for en- 
couragzing the Fine Arts, At a meeting 
held at this opulent and respectable 
town a few days ago, the sum of £2000 
was instantly raised, and a subscription 
opened, for this laudable purpose. Sir 
R. LAWLEY presented them with a 
fine set of casts from antique statues. 
Mr. EuMEs has been invited down to 
deliver a — of lectures on archi- 
tecture, which will commence o 
9ih of March. cubes 

SURREY INSTITUTION. Mr. Elines’s 
lectures on architecture in our next. 

Sic HUMPERY DAvy is sitting to 
Mr. Lonsdale fora half length portrait 

PREMIUMS FOR THE CURRENT 
YEAR. The subjects settled by the 
President and council for the present 
year to the successful students in the 
several schools of art are in the class of 
painting, the gold medal and the dis- 
COUTSES of the Presidents Reynolds and 

West, for the best historical picture 

from the parable of the Prodigal Sen. 


Mr. Haydon’s Great Picture. [ Mareh |, 
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pool, Birmingham, and Dublin, Aber 
ten thousand copies of the pamplile 
exvfalogue have been already sold, qy 
give our readers who have not yet sey 
this fine picture, an idea of its comp. 
sition, we inseit the following wood cut 
from a pen and ink sketch by the pain. 
ter, belonging to Mr. Elmes, the archi. 
tect. 
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In sculpture the gold medal and the dis- 
courses of the same presidents for the 
best groupe of Harmon and Antigone, 
from the Antigone of Sophocles. In 
architecture a gold medal and the 
above discourses, for the best plan. ele- 
vation, section and perspective view ol 
a design for a theatre. \ 
A number of silver medals will he 
given for the best drawings and models 
of figures, and in architecture for the 
most accurate figured drawing of the 
front of the church of St. Martims in 
the Fields, from actual measurement. 
The first model in each of the above 
classes is to. be accompanied with @ 
copy of the lectures of Barry; Opie, 
and Fuseli. uals 
Three silver medals will be give? to 
the students in the Antique Acacemy 
for the best models of a statue or greure 
to be selected by the keeper. The firs! 
medal will be accompanied by the lee- 
tures of the Professors Fuseli and ohw 
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NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


ee 


Fourth Fantasie on the Favourite Air, 
«“ 4nd has she then Jailed in her Truth,” 
by Henry. R. Bishop, for the Piano Forte, 
by Ferdinand Ries.—4s. 


*% 2 R.RIES has founded onthe above 
N melody, an elegant exercise for 
the piano-forte practitioner. The intro- 
ductory movement is at once excellent 
in its subject matter, and decorated 
with much real taste. The ideas are 
sometimes peculiar, but never pedan- 
tic; they have the merit of exhibiting 
a well-regulated, though a somewhat 
singular and grotesque fancy ; and sel- 
dom fail to rise out of each other with 
that ease and aptitude which always 
pleases. The fantasie itself is con- 
ceived after the manner of variations, 
is elaborate, and finished in its style, 


‘and possesses many passages of new 


and truly ingenious construction, Un- 
like most compositions of its kind, it 
seldom loses sight of the air of which 
it is the ornament and amplification ; 
and neve, except very transiently. A 
fantasie, as a species of musical im- 
promptu, should always wear _ the 
appearance of a sudden and unstudied 
production; and to this, its distin- 
guishing characteristic, Mr. R. seems 
to have been attentive. His thoughts 
spring upon us unexpectedly, and un- 
sought, (as they should) strike us the 
more forcibly for not appearing to be 
premeditated. Weare pleased because 
we are surprised, and surprised by the 
source of our pleasure. 

Queen Caroline, a New Waltz, Composed 
and Arranged, with Variations for the 
Harp, or Piano Forte, by J. Monro.—2s. 
Mr. Monro has displayed in this 

Waltz much of his usual taste and 
fancy. The subject has an air of no- 
velty: and the conduct of the minor 
portions of the melody is regular and 
genious. The variations, five in 
number, form so many pleasing com- 
ments upon the fext; and the general 
effect will not, we think, fail to recom- 
mend the publication to young prac- 
tiioners on the harp and piano-forte. 

Numbers |, 2, 3, of Handel’s Chorusses, 
Arranged as Duetts Jor two Performers 
on the Piano Forte, by J. F. Burrowes. 
The Numbers of this useful work 

Bow before us, contain the chorusses 

rx 0, the pleasure of the plains,’ from 
Acis and Galatea 3 “© Welcome 

ety king,” from “Saul;” and 
lallelujah, for the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth,”” from the “ Messiah.” 

‘MONTaLY Mag. No. 351. 


By the eare with which Mr. Burrowes 
has evidently prepared these choral 
compositions for piano-forte duetts, it is 
apparent to us, that he was aware of 
the delicacy of the task. The art of 
arrangement and compression has at- 
tained considerable excellence; and 
though its dignity does not agree with 
that of original composition, when ably 
exercised, it demonstrates considerable 
ingenuity, and no mean degree of sci- 
ence. The present pieces exhibit much 
of that ability’ to which we allude; 
and if the future nine numbers (for we 
understand the whole work will be 
comprised in twelve) prove in their 
matter equally well selected, and mo- 
delled with as much skill as the present 
portions of the publication, the work 

will form a valuable addition to the li- 

braries of piano-forte practitioners. 

Rondo, precédé d’une Introduction pour le 
Piano Forte, par Fred. Kalkbrenner.—3s. 
This is an elaborate and well-studied 

production. The prefatory movement 
is busy, rich, and highly finished. The 
modulation, without being forced or 
strained, is far from common place; 
and in some instances peculiarly happy 
and natural. The Rondo is pleasing 
and animated in its subject; and the 
digressive strains return with ease and 
felicity to the theme. The passages, 
especially the leading one, is sometimes 
ingeniously played upon and turned in 
the way of imitation and response; 
and the general cast of the piece Is 
equally honourable to Mr. Kalkbren- 
ner’s talents and theoretic proficiency. 

Le Pas Seul de Terpischore, a divertimento 
Jor the Piano Forte.—3s. 

This is an easy, pleasant little pro- 
duction, consisting of an introductory 
movement in six quavers, pastorale, 
and an allegretto in two quavers. The - 
real character of the piece is, that it 
exhibits proof of a fertile fancy, pos- 
sesses as much science as we can reason- 
ably expect in compositions of the same 
familiar and unpresuming style, and in 
its aggregate effect, ranks above the 
generality of the lighter compositions 
for the piano-forte. 

Number 1 of Fugitive Pieces, for tha Sun- 
day Practice of Choirs, and Private 
Parlies, Composed by W., Smith,—\s. 
The specimen here offered of this 

intended collection of original and 

compiled sacred music, is indicative of 

a pleasing and useful work. ‘The pre- 


sent Number consists of a contposition 
Y im 
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in four parts—soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass, The combination is scientific, 
and ingenious, and the melody, if not 
uperiorly attractive, is smooth, flow- 
ing, and unaffected. The words are 
from Dr. Watts; and have been selected 
with judgment. We cannot dismiss 
this article, without expressing our 
wish, that Mr. Smith had subjoined a 

iano-forte accompaniment. In the 
future numbers we shall hope to find 
so useful and necessary an addendum. 
Pas Redoublé, or March, Composed for 

Lord Grantham’s Military Band, and 

arranged for Two Performers on One 

Piano Forte, by F. Kalkbrenner.—2s. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner, in this Pas Re- 
doublé, has furnished an attractive little 
practice for the instrument for which 
it is designed. Not having any lead- 
ing movement, the piece is short; but 
it is also as agreeable as short, and to 
those practitioners who have not made 
any considerable progress in execution, 
it will not fail to prove highly accep- 
table. 

DRAMA. 

Seven theatres are open this winter 
in the metropolis. DRURY LANE, Co- 
VENT GARDEN, the OLyMpic, the 
Lyceum, the ADELPHI, the Copure, 
and the SURREY, and all find audiences. 
The Opera, when it opens, will form 
the eighth. 

With respect to the regular drama, 
we have the pleasing task to state that 
since our last dramatic report, the 
career of the two metropolitan theatres 
has continued highly favourable. At 
COVENT GARDEN, the tragedy of AMi- 












| Mareh |, 
randola, has been so successful as 1 


have enjoyed a long and little inte. 
rupted run; and ts at le "ye 
given way to thesuccessive pis anual 
of a new operatic piece, founded on tip 
Chances of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and supported by the powers of Mix 
Stephens, aided by those of Miss Hal. 
lande, a new but feeble candidate fy 
ublic favour. 

At Drury LANE, Miss Wilson con. 
tinues to support the popularity to 
which that house has so justly risen, 
Artaxerxes is never performed, but to 
a brilliant and crowded audience; aad 
the new melodrama of Therése, trans. 
Panter from the Parisian stage, pleases 

ighly and universally. To this state 
of things, so flattering to the spirited 
manager, we have to add the most 
favourable account of a new tragedy, 
entitled Conscience, the maiden produc. 
tion of a Mr. Haynes. 

The plot is interesting, the characters 
strongly marked, and the language 
forcible and elegant. The reception 
with which this piece was honoured, 
was worthy of the judgment of a po- 
lite auditory, and of the best tragic 
play that has made its appearance for 
some years, and which has served to 
throw new lustre on the pretensions of 
Mr. Wallack and Mrs. West. This 
theatre has now to boast of three at- 
tractions, all so powerful, and so rare, 
as to forma more splendid combination 
of literary and histrionic talent than 
has been presented to the public for 
many years, and we rejoice at the new 
impulse thus given to dramatic taste. 
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Report of Diseases and CasuaLtirs ocen 


of the Physician who has the care ¢ 
the limits of which, 


street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse- 


rring in public and private Practicé 


ifthe Western District of the City DIsPENSARY, 


commencing at the Fleet-street end o 
through Gray's Tnn-lane, Portpool-lane, 


f Chancery Lane, pass 
Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, IVest- 


( i hoe a t to Old- 
street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill nd Square; along Goswell-street to 


extending along Queen- 


row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry ™ 


street, terminate at the water-side. 


————— i 


J lg principal diseases of the past month 
have been apoplectic attacks in ad- 
vanced age, and pulmonary seizures in in- 


fancy. Of apoplexies some cases bave oc- 
curred 3.one in particular, which would seem 
to justify te assumption of M. de Serres 
that palsy succeeding to a paroxysm of apo- 
plexy, proves the substance or interior of 
the brain to be especially implicated in its 
rm while the disorder, unattended 

eny paralytic spmptoms, is a disorder 
not of the brain itself, butof its membranes, 





Like all theorists, M. Serres bas carried his 
notions too far; but that there is a measure 
of truth in his postulata and principles, the 
writer’s observation enables him to state; 
and any speculations or suggestions respect” 
ing affections of the brain which may serve 
to check the prevailing empiricism 0B 
subject of apoplexy, and its remedial = 
mands, are worthy the attention of bol 
pathologist and practitioner. ‘That ® oe 
plete fit of the malady in question mey © 
induced without pressure on the braid, is a 
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the reporter’s mind, a practical truth not duly 
recognized ; and even post mortem appear- 
ances sometimes shew rather the effect than 
the source of the encephalic derangement. 
Blood-leiting in disorders of the head, is 
often imperiously called for, but it is often 
likewise employed with the most vague 
notions respecting its necessity. 

Those infantile affections, which at once 
implicate the lungs, the head, and the first 
passages, require assiduous watching, and, 
whilst it is of the utmost moment at times to 
unload the bloud-vessels, and to act power- 
fully upon the intestinal canal, much circum- 
spection is requisite that neither bleeding 
nor purging, but especially the former, be 
carried beyond a certain point, lest we 
induce an irrecoverable condition of both 
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tepical and general debility, and thus bring 
on the very effusion and disorganization, 
which it is the object of practice to obviate. 

Among the Dispensary patients, several 
instances have recently occurred of sympa- 
thetic complaints from worms, simulating 
to a very considerable extent idiopathic and 
organic mischief, Equal parts of castor oil, 
and oil of turpentine,six fluid drachms of each 
for an adult, will often in these cases, by 


‘acting briskly on the first passages, prove 


positively remedial where from the severity 
and protraction of symptoms, apprehensions 


‘had been entertained of the existence of 


irremediable disorder. 
D. Uwins, M.D. 
Bedford-row, Jan. 20, 1821. 








HE winter season, now nearly passed, 

has proved most propitious in all re- 
spects, to the cultivation of the soil, and 
comfortable and healthful to live stock. The 
operationsof husbandry throughout the last 
and present month, ploughing, harrowing, 
rolling wheats, preparing the barley fallows, 
and bean setting, have proceeded almost un- 
interruptedly. The wheats and winter crops 
in general cover the ground sufficiently, and 
have a most promising appearance—yet, 
strange to say, all this apparent prosperity 
from the bounty of nature, must be viewed 
with a heavy heart by the farmer, who is 
destined to produce it at his own loss! The 
turnip crop has succeeded in most parts, be- 
yond expectation, and in many, was more 
abundant and cheap in the latter than the 
early season. In short, the country is full of 
all kinds of product for the support and lux- 
ury of man, and even full of money, or its 
valid representative, for every species of 
useful projection; yet poverty and distress 
stalk abroad, in every part of Britain! and 
although mountains piled on mountains of 
paper have been blurred, or rather elegantly 
and tastefully blackened, and more human 
breath expended than all the gas vessels in 
Europe could contain, the mystery of opulent 
poverty huth not been developed; for 
Which there are assignable reasons. From 
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eertain monster-breeding brains, northern or 
southern, we listen with admiration to hints 
on the entire abolition of a public provision 
for the poor, and to reproaches for bestowing 
alms on labourers able to help themselves— 
as though ability and even will to labour, 
necessarily implied occasion of, employment. 
Of one kind, most truly, it does, of which 
the gallows affords the reward. In the Bed- 
fordshire Report for January, always an 
able one, there are excellent hints for the 
employ of extra labourers in improving the 
roads, and also cautions that they really do 
their duty, and that the parish money be not 
idly wasted. 

The wool market is dull, perhaps lower. 
Store cattle reasonable, and the fat meat 
market steady. The old story still current 
—good horses dear, ordinary ones cheap ; 
perhaps horses generally are cheaper. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Mutton 
4s. 6d. to 5s. §d.— Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od.—- 
Veal 4s. 8d. to 7s.—Pork 3s. Sd. to 6s. 6d. 
Bacon (none but Irish) 4s. Od. to 4s. 4d— 
Raw fat 3s. 5id. 

Corn Exchange: Wheut 35s. to 62s.— 
Barley 20s. to 28s.—Oats 14s. to 28s.—The 
quartern loaf in London 103d.—Hay 50s. to 


86s. -Clover, &c. 63s. to 110s.—Straw 24s. 


to 32s.—Coals in the Pool 34s, 6d. to 42. 6d. 
Middlesex, Feb. 22, 1821. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Jan. 


and the 20th of Feb. 1820: extracted from the London Gazette. 
PE - 


BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 136.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 

A807, W. Bermondsey New-road, cordwainer. 
Suter, Greenwich. 

ae be jun. Calstock, Cornwall, brewer. 
tye, L. 

Archer, A. Great Chapel-street, Soho, baker. 

(Pringle. 
Aust, J.Gloue ster, victualler. Chilton, L. 
Barker, E. Exeter, druggist. (Brutton, L. 


Bailey, . Merton, Surrey, calico-printer. (Par- 
en. to. 


Baverstock, J. H. Alton, Hampshire, brewer. 
(Taylor, L. 


Beevers, W. East Ardsley, Yorkshire, farmer 
(Lake. L, 

Benham, T. B. Poole, builder, (Alexander and 
Co. L 


Berry, M. Newsome Cross, Yorkshire, clothier. 
(Clarke and Co. L. 

Berthond, H. Soho-square, bookseller. (Tucker. 

Birks, W. rn Staifordshise, cheese-facior. 
Wilson, L. , we 

Boge, . Aldcrsgate-street, jeweller. (Hind- 


ime. ° : : 
' Biadloss , 
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180 Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Rindloss, C. Hall Garth, Westmorland, butcher. 

Booth, J. sen. BromleyPark, Staffordshire, farmer. 
(Edmunds, L. 

Bartram J. Canterbury, linen-draper. (Jones, L. 

Boreham, J. Havershill, Suffolk, brewer. (Ste- 
phens, L. 

Bowkett. T. Eastham, Worcestershire, and 
Charles Bowkett, Eye, Herefordshire, farmers. 
(Watkins and Co. L. ; 

Browne, J, Leeds, wollen-cloth rerchant. (Wil- 


son, L. 
Burall, J. Swansea, cabinet-maker. (Falcon, L. 
Bushell, E. Sen. Bath, cabinet-maker. (Ma- 
kinson, L. a 


Butcher, P. North-street, City-road, horse-dealer. 
(Arnott. : 

Card. T. A. W. Borough-market, tripe-dresser. 
(Shepardand Co. 

Cattermote,J. Framlingham, merehant. (Bromley,L 

Castle, J. Banwell, Somersetshire, victualler.( King 
and Co. L. 


Chester, C. Liverpool, auctioneer. (Blackstock 
and Co. L. F 

Clay, R. Stamford, scrivener. (Loddington and 
Co, L. 


Collett, J. Bath, shoemaker. (Makinson. L. 

Collier, W. Wellington, ironmonger. (Bigg, D. 

Cooper, W. Nottingham, grocer. — (Walston, L. 

Clark, G. Blackburn, grocer. (Blakeloek, L. 

Coward, J. J. Exeter, spirit-merehant. (Darke,L. 

Crowe, E. Wymondiam, Norfolk, shopkeeper, 
(Saggers, L. 

Crowther, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock 
and Co. L. 

Davis, J. Heseford, cabinet-maker. 


(Dax and 

Co, L. 

Delapyrine, A. and G. and C. Helton, Charley, 
cotton-spinners. = (Hurd and Co. L. 

Dews, J. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, clothier. (Fisher 
and Co, L. ‘ 

Dinely, F. Pershore, money-scrivener. (White 
and Co. L. 

—_ 7 Malden, linen-draper. (Willis and 

oO. lL. 

Durham, W. Oxnead, Norfolk, paper-maker. 
(Foster and Co. Norwich. 

Edwards, M. Rochester, woollen-draper.(RipponL. 

Ewing, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Slade and Co. 

Kudicott, J. F. Rnstee, builder. (Darke and Co. L. 

Fereday, L. Sedgley, Warwickshire, iron-master. 

_, (Alexander and Co. L. 

Fisher, F. Rdgewave-road, nursery man. (Field 
and Co. L. 


Fisher, J. Miiby, Yorkshire, raff-nerchant. ( Eger- 
ton and Co. L, 


ee J. Sheffield, ironmonger. (Blagrave and 
Oo. li. 


Fraser, A. Norfolk-street, Mary-la-bonne, uphols- 
terer. (Siundersand Co. 
Friend, HW. Southwark, engineer. 
Frost, T. Little Titchtield- 
(Jones and Co. 
Foller, WH. Bethnal Green-road, surgeon. (Gray. 
Gill, J. M. Plymouth Dock, linen-draper. ° (Ma- 
kinson, L. 
Godfrey, 8. Market Weighton. innkeeper.( Mvans,L 
Goueh, J. Bath, painter. (Poole and Co. L. 
Green, R. Selby, Yorkshire, banker. (Wigles- 
worth, L. : 
Grove, P. Cardiff, straw-hat manufacturer. (Wood 
a. G.Worship-street, coach proprietor. (Abra- 
am. 
Hebdin, W. Leeds, stuff-merchant. 
Hodges, W. Newington, 
8 ee mm Co. L. 
owton, R.St. Andrew, W orcestershi , 
1 ne ag : estershire, victualler. 
Howard, H. and J. Gibbs 
Gardens, scriveners. 
Hughes, W 
, i 
veus, M. Shuckburgh, W ickshi 
(Puller and a tt arwickshire, grazier. 
vens, R.Bytield, Fiecknoe, Warwi 
(Puletanstene » Warwickshire, tanner. 
Parrett, T. Shrewsbury, vietnaller. ( Fdgerley. 


Johnson, T. Jun, Wakefield, merchant. (Fey 


(Camerford 
piace, ecoach-maker 


(Wilson, L. 
straw-hat manufacturer. 


, Cork-street, Burlington 
(Smith. 


- Bolton, scrivener. (Parkins and 








[March |, 
Keep, J. Grainsby, Nottinehamshi 
{axtorand Co, L. Shamshite, “farue, 
com Ag ap gy carpe 
Kerkman, J. Great Bolton, cotton. 
. (Adlington and Co. L.” manulactar, 
night, R. Gray’s Inn-lane, livery-stab “keene 
(Pullen and Co, ptr : 


Lamb, J. Newington Causeway, glazier. 


nter. (Templer 


penter, L. ” 
Langhorne, W. C. St. Mary Axe, merchant. (Hud? 
son. 


Leeds, T. Gerard, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. (Ma. 
kinson, L. 
— 7 Stockport, cotton-spinner. — (Milne ang 
o. L. 
Levi, S. Rosemary-lane, slopseller.  (Ryles. 
Lockey, C. Ivy-lane, corn-chandler, (Drew and 
Son. Bermondsey. 


— J. Coventry, builder. ( Woodward and 

o.L. - 

Mantle, T. Dover, Cabinet-maker. (Jupp and 
Son. L. 


Marsh,J.Gracechurch-street, hosier. * (Rosh, 

Massey, E. Eccleston, wateh-maker. — (Adlington 
and Co. L. . 

Manghan, H. Rochester, linen-draper. (Jones, 1. 

Morgan, W. Compton Greenfield, Gloucestershire, 
butcher. (Clarke and Co. L. 

Morris, J. Liverpanhs wine-merehant. (Adling. 


ton and Co. L. 
Moth, G. Portsea, vintner. (Pownall, L. 


Mitchell, J. sen. Herts, dealer. Stocker and 
Co. L. 
Nash, J. Bath, fishmonger. (Fisher, L. 


Nelson, R. Neckinger, Bermondsey, fellmonger. 
(Coitle and Co. 

Newmarch, C. Cheltenham, — stone-imerehant. 
(King, L. 

Nobles, R. A. Swindon, Wilts, plumber. (Meg. 
gisorsand Co. L. 

Norton, L. New Union-street, stage-coach master 
(Kyles. i 

Owen, J. Madeley, dealer in coals. (Bigg, L. 

Parsons.J, Long Acre, coach lace manulacturer. 
(Carter. 

Pennell, P. Whitborne, Herefordshire, farmer. 
Hilliard and Co. b. 

Pethurst, J. Cranbrook, draper. — (Osbaldeston 
and Co. L. L 

Thilpots, R. ema beta sae (Sweet and Co. L. 

Phillips, C.and W. Parsons, Broseley , Shropshire, 
iron-masters. (Bgig, b. ar yt 

Pitts, J. Hereford, timber-dealer. (Dax and ep : 

Poole, A. Haydon-square, merchant. — (Nind an 
Co. 

Priddy, J. Oxford-street, wine-merchant. (Daw: 
son and Co, 

Pryer, T. C. B. Birchin-lane, sadler. (Jones and 
Co 


Pullinger, J. Itchingswell, Southampton, tanner 
Allen, L. 
Paris, W.. Portsmouth, cabinet-maker. (Alexam 
and Co. L. 
Reid, Wm. jun. Newcastle-place, Clerkenwell, 
watch-maker. (Harmer. 
Reeve, B. Hilgay, Norfolk, dealer. (Bwbaak o 
Richards, J. Deritend, Warwickshire, Drew 
(Long and Co. L. : 
Richardson,'f. Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, tanner 
(Poole and Co. L. 
Ridout, J. P. Bridport, linen-draper. (Reardon 
and Co. L. factu- 
Roberts, W. H. Aldbury, Surry, paper-mauu 
rer. (Kearsey and Co. bL. Co.L 
Rosson, R. Manchester. (Milne and Co. (His: 
Ruspini, J. B. Pall Mall, medicine vender. 
nett. 
Russell, T. Brighton, builder. (Gwynne, Lene: 
Rutt, J. Red Cow-lane, Hemmer i 
ardener. Fisher and Co. Lb. 
Sager, Ww. Chadieston, Lancashire, merchaut 
W right and Co. ’ t. 
Saget, E. my Chaddeston, Lancashire, werchan 
(Wright and Co. L. ‘e. surgeod- 
Saunders, J. Duke-street, St. James*, 


(Burton. Shakespet’> 











er. 


nt. 
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peat 
Sha Clarke and Co.L. 


Shipden, R. Hythe, grocer. 


sidwell, R. Bath, shoemaker. 


Skey, R. 5. Stratford upon Avon, carter. 


and Co. 
Sinithies, J. 


and Co. L. 


gynes, WV Crewkerne, Somersetshire, linen-draper. 


(Pearson. L. 
Thurtell, J. and J. 
manufacturers. 


(Lowe and Co. L. 


Tongue, G.W. B. East India Chambers, merchant. 


(Reardon and Co. . - 


J. Fillnagley, Warwickshire, draper. 


(Long and Co. L. 
Shorey, J. Crosdon, coal-merchant. 


Huddersfield , victualler. 
Stead, R. Hudderstield, corn-dealer. 


Giddens, Norwich. bombazine 
(Poole and Co. L. ~~ 
Timbreil, A. Old South Sea House, merchant. 


Bankrupis and Dividends. 


Vipond. T.E. Newcastle vu T m 
or and Co. L. Pe DIAM) grement aee 


Walpole, T. White Lion-street, Goodman’s Fields 
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(Glynes. 


Watts, T. Combe Martin, Devonshire, dealer. 


. North Shields, hardware-man. 


(Long, L, victualler. 
(Eaton, L. 
(Tooke (hunn, K. 
Wilburn, W. F 
(Battie,L. (Swain and Co. L. 
(Alexander 


Wildman, J. Whitechapel-road, plumber. ‘Russen 


Williams, W.and A.-White, New Bond-street. 


hatters. 
turers. 


sadler. 


Co. L. 


Vigor, M. Bristol, cabinet-maker. (Hicks and Co.L 





Aass, J. Wood ford. 
Abbott. S. New Court St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 
Ackland, T. sen. Greenwich. 
Alston, W. Heybridge. 
Anneley, J. Kingsdoun, Bristol. 
Armetage, J. Shad Thaimes. 
Amold, M. Flemish-street, St. 
Katherine’s. 
Ballwer, J. City Chambers. 
Batt. W. Wedmmore, Somerset- 
shire. 
Bax, J. and Co. Liverpool. 
Birch, T- Brosxely, Shropshire. 
Bentiey, J.and J. Beck, Corn- 
wail. 
Berry, C. Cavenham. Oxford. 
shire. 
Bershon, P. and Co, Cross-street, 
Finsbury. 
Blore, R. Bayswater.* 
Body, E. Morrice Town, Devon- 
shire. x 
Bruford, F. Crewkerne. 
Bryant, H. Norwich. 
Budden, J. Bristvl. 
Bush, J. Bishop Stortford. 
Buer, W. Greenwich. 
Butt, J. St. John, Wapping. 
Butts, T. C. Nag’s-head court, 
Gracechurch-street. - 
Bywater, T. Tadcaster. . 
Carlile, J. and Co. Bolton. 
Carr, J. Wortley, Yorkshire, 
_ and D. R. Tetley, Leeds. 
Carn«by, J. Morpeth. 
Chapman, A. Beccles, 
Clarke, W. Sheffield. 
Vharies, T, Hereford. 
Clough, J. Bramley, Yorkshire. 
Clunie, W. St. Martin’s-lane. 
Coates, S. Sunderland. 
Cooper,S. Tottenham-court-road. 
Coburn, T. Wituey. -> 
Cordingly, J. and F. Brown, 
_ Lawrence-lane. 
Cowper, N. A. Barton Bendish, 
Norfolk. 
ries T ©; Gloucester. 
;“usens. J. Giay.s Inn-lane. 
Ye 2 W. Doncaster, 
tacon, W. Parker’s-row, Ber- 
mondsey. 
Dennis, H. ‘B. Manchester, and 
De G. Rye, Wigan. 
vey,W. and J. Holland-street, 
lacktriars. 
vey, F. and W. Albin, Coal 
Dick: harf, Surrey. 
; iuson, J. Lower Edmonton. 


bell, J. Cranbrook. 
» 5. Newcastle-npon-Tvyue. 


0, H. aud J. Three 
ourt, Southwark. a 


- cen. Greenwich. 


ull, A 


DIVIDENDS. 


Edwards, R. Great Surrey-street. 

Edwards, L. O. Minories. 

Fergerson and G. Brown, Kendal. 

Few, H. Welclose-square. 

Fleney, R. Jamaica. 

Freman, D. and Co. Church-st 
Bermondsey. 

Freeman, J. and T. Grace, De- 
vonshire-square. 

Gardiner, G. St. John-st. 

Gaze, M. Mitcham. - - 

Gates, J. Grimstone. 

Gimson, F. F. and J. Notting- 
ham. 

Glover, C. Braintree 

Gornm, J. Buckland Common, 
near Wendover. 

Goffen, A. Kingston upon 
Thames. i 

Greaves, J. Pinner’s-hall, Broad- 
street. + 

Green, B. Leeds. 

Gyles, E. Shoreditch. 

Hale, W_ Milton, Oxfordshire. 

Haley, T. Long Acre.- 

Hampton. T. Manchester. 

Hancock, W. Bury, St. Edinunds. 

Harvey, J. P. Ipswich. 

Hemington, J. King’s Lynn. 

Hendy, A. Gower-st., Bedford- 
equare. 

Hepke, T. and H, O. Van Post, 
St. Mary Hill. 

Heptnon, C. Commercial-road. 

Heist, T. H. Dean-street, South- 


wark. 
Hopkinson, W. Chiswell-st. 
Hooper, J. Tooley-st, South- 
wark. 


Hoult, W. jun. Stourport. 
Hudson, J. Birchin-iane. 
Hughes, T, Oxford-street. 


_ Hurry, E. Freeman’s-court, Corn- 


bill, ~~ - oe 
Hyde, J. C. Union-place, New 
Road 


Illingworth, R. S$. Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall. 

Jardine, J. C. Sheffield. 

Jones, B. P. Birmingham. 

Kemp, A. F. Austin Friars. 

Kilvet, A. Bath. ; 

Langford, J. Milk-st. Cheapside. 

Lightfoot, K. Carlisle. 

Lilley, F. C. Copthall-buildings, 
Little Bell-a t. 

mages .andJ. B. Lay, Hadders- 


Lowes, G. Commercial-buildings, 
Mincing-lane. 

Lushington, W. jun. Mark-lane. 

Mackenzie, C. Caroline-st. Bed 
ford-square. 

Manning, J. and Co. Barge-yard, 
Bucklersbury. 


Wilkinson, J.a4d W. Blackburn, 

inson, J. ant - Blackburn, cotton man . 
(Milne and Co. L. 7 

~ Wise, J. Wellingborough, Northamptonshire 
(Thompson, Stamford. ‘ 
Wotton, T. Bristol, leather-factor, (Wright, L. 

Young,J. Bristol, woolen-draper, (Wéilliamy and 





Metcalfe, J. and J. Jey 
East Smithfield. >?  PP*F 

Micci, J. White Lion-st. Norton 

_. Falgate. 

Milne, G. Broad-street. 

Moss, B- Chamber-street, Good- 
‘man’s Fields. 

Moygan, A. Carmarthen, 

Mould, H. Winchester. 

Neestrip. T. Cateaton-street, 

Norris, T. Ramsgate. 

North, G. Sheffieid. 

Ogle, J. New City Chambers. 

O-wald, R. Beccles. 

Parkes, B. Aldermanbury. 

Patrick, EK. Liverpool. 

Parkins, R. Lymington. 

Power, J. and A. Warwick, Fins- 
bury-square. 

Prebble, J. juu. Bow. 

Phillips L. and J. High Holborn. 

Phillips, R. Ashburnham. 

Potter, 8. Milk street. 

Rains, J. §. wow Wall. 

Ramsey,*S. an . Aldrick, 
Bishop Stortford. - 

Reed,T. and J. Middlemas, New- 
castle-u pon-Ty ne. 

Ridley, J. Lancaster. 

Rogers, J. Strand. 

Roscoe, W. and Co. Liverpoo!. 

Rumsey, J. Ipswich. 

Rutledge, F. W. Lucas-street, 

* Commercial Road. 

Sarjeant, J.Great Warner-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Schoimaling, F. W. Fenchurch- 

’ street. 

Sendamore, C. late of Newton 
and Manchester. 

Simmonds, 1. Maidstone. 

Smith C. and J. Vickeridge, 
Bedford-house, Southampton 
row, Russell-square. 

Spiers, J. Birmingham. 

Stead, 8. Hudderstield. 

Storke y, J. Bristol. 

Strafford, J. Scrooby. 

Stromha m, J. Austin Friars. 

Tebbitts, J. Birmingham. 

Tennent, B. J. Liverpool. 

Tew,H. gat egg oo 

Till, W. White Lion-street, 
no x LS 

Thompson, T. Hambleton. 

Segue R. aud J. R. Mitre- 
court, Fenchuarch-street. 

Tupman, ]. Great Russeil-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Turnbull, J. and Co. Broad-st. 

Uhr, A. H. Swaa-lane, Thaines- 
street. 

Vaughton, J. Edward-street, Ca- 


vendish-equare- =— walker 
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[Mareh | 

Walker, 8. Bull Wharf-lane, White, H. Warminster. Winboll, W. 

Queenhithe. Williams, J. Crowland, York- St. Paul: Chute y Lay), 
Watkins, E. York-street, Covent xhire. Wood, J. King-street Sede 

Garden. Williams, J. Birmingham. square. mea 
West, J. Little Newport-street. Wilmot, S. R. Bristol. Woods. Ww, Haughton 
Whitmore, F. jun. Fulham. Winch, N. J. Newcastle-upon Clare-market. one, 
Wigney,G. A. and G, Seymour, Tyne. ; Young, J. Blandford St. Mary 

Chichester. Woodburn, J. Milthrop. Dorset. Ss lf 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 




















i 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Jan. 28. Feb, 26. 
Cocoa, W. I. common 56 0 0.to 510 0 £5 0 0 to 5 10 O perew 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 0 0 .. 512 O 515 0 .. 5 16 O ditt, 
yfine . 519 O ., 6 1 0 6 0 0 .. 6 2 O ditto, 
—— -,Mocha - »§ © 0 8... (618) 8 0 0 0 .. 0 O O perecw 
Coiton,W.I.common . 0 0 9 .. 0 010 0 0 9 .. O O10 perl. 
»Demerara . . 0 011 .. O I 1 010 .. 0 1 1 ditto, 
Currants. . oS Bie 26:86 7.8 5 5 0 .. 5 7 O per cw, 
Figs, Turkey . o,, 3 8 Ov @100 45 0 .. 216 0 ditt, 
Flax, Riga . . - 599 0 0 .. 60 0 0 58 0 O .. 60 O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . . 43 00 ., 0 O O 43 0 0 ., 0 O OU ditto 
Hops, new, Pockets - $30 ...315..0 3 3 0 .. 315 0 perewt 
--—, Sussex,do. . 210 0 ., 3 8 O 210 O .. 3 8 O ditto 
Iron, British, Bars . . 9 10 0 ..10 0 O 10 0 O .. 10 10 0O'perton 
POET oc bh, 610 0 ...710 O 610 0 . 710 O ditto 
Oil, Lueca Ke 33 OO. 1&8 6 li 0 O .. O O @O per gal 
‘~~, Galipoli ° - 70 00 .. 00 0 70 0 O .. O O O perton 
Rags . ‘ - 118 O ., 0 00 118 0 .. 0 O Oyerewt 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 4 4 0 .. 4 7 O 315 0 . 4 0 O ditto, 
Rice, Patna kind . © OOO’ = @ @-@ 000 ., 0 0 O ditto, 
-——, East India . - 000... 00 0 0 8 6 .. O 9 6 ditto, 
Silk, Ckina,raw . »- 0 00 ., 0 vo 0 00 0 .. 0 O O perlb 
——, Bengal, skein - O17 3 .. 0.18 10 014 1 .. O16 2 dito. 
Spices, Cinnamon . . 0 8 3 .. 0 8 4 0 8 | . O 8 6 perlb. 
—~——=—,Clows . . 08365 .. 0 $8 6 03 7 .. 0 3 O ditto. 
,» Nutmegs . ©§ © 4 One® 0:6 0 4 7 .. 0 O O ditto. 
——-——,Pepper,black . 0 0 63... 0 0 64 0 0 74.. 0 O 7% dito. 
———, ———,white . 0 012 .. 000 0 0 12°... O O 12} ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniaec. 0 3 5 .. 0 3 7 0 3 3 .. O 8 38 pergal. 
— —,Geneva Hollands 0 1 9 ., 90 2 2 01 9 ., O 2 O ditto. 
-- —,Rum, Jamaica. 0 4 1 .. 0 4 3 0 2 6 .. 0 2 8 ditto. 
Sugar, brown ; . © ieee. oe 218 O .. 312 O percwt. 
——-, Jumaica, fine ost BPo®. op 8.8 8 317 0 .. 4 1 =O percwi. 
——, East India, brown oa... £ 2.2 018 0 .. 1 4 O ditt. 
ylump, fine . . 417 0 .. § § O 4 5 0 ..-4 9 O perewt. 
Tallow, town-melied . 219 6 .. 0 QO 0 218 0°’... 0 O O percwt. 
- » Russia, yellow . 214 0 .. 0 0 0 29 0 .. 2 9 6 ditto. 
Tea, Bohea , ‘7 Je 2 eee 0 2 21... 0 2 3 perlb. 
——--, Hyson, best e ¢ © wen ne 0 4 6 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira, old - 4400 ..46=00 000 .. O O O perpipe 
——-,Port,old . - 388 00 ..52 00 35 0 O .. 48 0 0 ditto. 
‘~~ Sherry =. . 30 0 0 2. 60 0 0 «30 0 O .. 65 O O per but. 


Premiums of Insurance. 
fast, 15s. 9d.—Hambro’, 
oome, 4gs. to 5gs, 


Course of Exehange,Jan. 26.— Amsterdam. 12 9.— § 2.—Paris, 26 10.— 
Leghorn, 46}.— Lisbon, 491.—Dublin, 73 per nob, 9.—Hamburgh, 38 2. ’ 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint irmi 5381. 
oo tock Companics.—Birmingham, 
Coventry, 9701.—Derby, } 121.—Eliesmere,631.—Grand Surrey601.——Grand Union, 301. 10s. 


re . unetion, 2131.— Grand Western, 41.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2801.—Leicester, 
—Loughdro’, 26001.—Oxford, 6251.—Trent and Mersey, 18001.— Worcester, 251.— 


India Docks, 1631.—London, 981.— West India, 1631.--Southwark BRIDGE, 161.—S$ 


51.58. Royal Exchange Assurax ; Gas 
Lieut Company, 611. —City Ditto, 98. “Wir-Sibion, 401. On. — Glove, | 1th: 


At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 
The 3 ; e ; 
~— oa cent. Reduced, on the 29th was 732; 3 per cent. consols, 734 : 5 per ceat 


Gold in bars 3). 17s, 10Jd. ye 


- -Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 9d.—Bel- 
25s. — Madeira, 20s. — J amaica, 30s, — Greenland, out 


f 0z.—New doubloons, 31, 15s, Od.—-Silver in bars 4s- i is 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Resulting from daily observations made on 


the northern verge of the Metrupolis, from 


Jan. 25, 1820, to Feb. 24, 1821. 



























































yi . Wini Greatest 
Maxi‘! Days, |Wind [ium.| Days. |Wind.| Mean. [Range] ,).°7"%" [Days. 
24 hours 
Barometer |30°S028 Jan.| NE. |29-74|17 Feb.|_N. 30°15 | 1:06 | 0-52 |30 Jan. 
Day | Night 
Thermom. | 52° |31 Jan.| SW. | 25° |20 Feb.| W. | 42° | 32-8°1 27°] 13° |31Jan. 
Prevailing Winds. 
Number of days N. NE. E, SE, Ss. SW. W. NW. 
occupied by each 7 4 ] 2 0 1} l 4 


Rain has fallen on 1 


day only—Snow 1. 


The quantity of rain below computation, the snow an extremely light shower of a few 
minutes duration. 


Character 


of the Clouds. 


Number of dayson whicheach? Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus, Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus 


description has occurred, 8 4 








The meteorological character of the 
month is that of an unusual absence of rain 
and snow, with a high temperature, and on 
the whole, an extremely clear and pleasant 
atmosphere. From the 13th Feb. to the 
present time, fog has prevailed in variable 
quantity, on two or three days, between the 
13th and 17th its intensity was very conside- 
rable, and inconveniently felt even in the day, 


0 16 7 2 


inthe streets of the metropolis. The barome- 
trical pressure has been very uniform and high. 
In the absence of fog, during the’night, the 
atmosphere has been particularly clear and 
transparent, and on the days preceding and 
following such nights, the character of the 
clouds has been mostly detached cumuli of 
light form, with lofty cirrus. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 


—_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ie debates in both Houses during 
this month, have been uncom- 
monly interesting, and on a variety of 
very oe topics; but our inabi- 
lity to do them justice in an abridg- 
Ment, obliges us to refer our readers to 
any of the various periodical publica- 
ons of the debates. | 
The British ministry have broken 
silenceon the affairs of Naples, in a State 
paper, which we have introduced be- 
neath; and we agree with the Lords 
Grey and Holland, that the-equivocal. 
nature of the language is calculated to 
9 more harm than good. 
The following lists will serve to re- 
cord the state of political parties. in the 


House of Commons, in the present 
S°Ssion,. 


MINORI TY of 178, on Mr. John Smith's Motion 
peredering the Queen's name inthe Liturgy 


_Hon. J. Abercromby—J. H. Allen—Vis, Althorp. 
7 ae Anson—Sir John Aubrey—W. Astell—W. 
Ale urst—T. W. Beaumont—J. F. Barham, jun.— 
Barns ul. Baring—Vixct. Barnard—S. M. 
Py — W. Becher—Hon. H. G. Bennet— 
Birch tt—Ben. Benyon—Ral ph Bernal—Joseph 

B een Brougham—Dom. Browne—Henr 
— Visct. Bu — George am J. F. 
Boh nt F. Blake—J. Baillie—W. E. B. 
jobs i W. Bentinck—Robert Chaloner— 
+ Calcraft—J.H. Calcraft—Charles Calvert— 


Hon. J. Campbell—R. S. Carew—John Carter— 
Lord G. Cavendish—Henry Cavendish—C. Caven- 
dish—Hon. H. Caulfield—A. W. Clifford—Visct. 
Clifton—Lucius Concannon—Sir-W. Crespigny— 
T. H. Davies—Wm. J. Denison—Thos. Denman— 
Visct. Duncannon—Hon. T. Dundas—C. Dundas— 
G. Doveton—Visct. Ebrington—Edw. Ellice— 
Wm. Evans—Hon.G. A. Ellis—E. Ellison—Lord 
W. Fitzgerald—Rt. Hor. M. Fitzgerald—Lord C, 
Fitzeoy—Visct. Folkestone—R, Frankland—Robt. 
Farrand—G. Lane Fox—Robert Gordon—Visct. 
Glenorchy—Sandford Graham—J..P.Grant—Pascoe 
Grenfell—Sir William Gnise—Ben. Gaskell—G. M. 
Grant—W. Haldimand—Lord A. Hamilton—Sir 
H. D. Hamilton—Hon. E. Harbord—Sir G. Heath- 
cote—G. J Heathcote—Sir Robert Heron—Lord 
A. Hill—J. C. Hobhouse—Edmund Hornby—Hon., 
W. Howard—W. L. Hughes—Joseph Hume—R. 
Hurst—UHon. C. Hutchinson —John Hyde—W . 
Janes—G P. Jervoise—T. F. Kennedy—T. B. 
Lennard—Hon. W. Lamb—Sir W. Lemon—Sir 
E. Lloyd—J. M. oy en Lushington— 
B. L. Lester—W. Leake—J. J. Lockhart—J.-H. 
Langton—Hon. 8. Mahon—S.Majoribanks—Joseph 
Marrvatt—John Maberly—W. L. Maberly—J. Mac- 
donald—Sir J. Maekintosh—W . A. Madocks—John 
Martin—John Maxwell—Mark Milbank—P. St. J. 
Mildmay—Visct. Mi ton—J. B. Monck—Abraham 
Moore—Peter Moore—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Newport— 
W.R. Newman—Lord Nngent—J. O’Callaghan— 
William Ord—A. Onslow—Lord Ossulston—Col. 
Palmer—C. F. Palmer—Thomas Pares—Henry 
Pierse—Hon. C. A. Pelham—George Phillips—G. 
R. Phillips—Richard Power—Hon. W. Powlett— 
Robert Price—Hon. F. A. Prittie—Pryse Pryse— 
Francis Pym—T. 8. Rice—J. C. Ramsden— 
Ricardo—Abraham Robarts—G. Robarts—Sir Geo. 
Robinson—Sir W. Rowley—Charles Rumbold— 
Lord William Russell—Lord John Russell—R. G. 
Ruxeel—William Rickford—Jobn Ramsbottom— 
James Scott—Samuel Sinit Smith—Abet 
Smith—Hon. Robert Smith—James Scarlett—R. 
Scudamore 
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Seudamore—Lord 8tanley—Lord J. Stuart—Daniel 
S\kes—Marquess of Titchfield—R. W. Talbot— 
Marg. Tayistock—M. A. Taylo —Rt. Hon. George 
Tierney—J. A. Warre—Ed. Webbe—C. C. Wes- 
tern—Johbn Waharton—Samuel C.Whitbread—W. 
H. Whitbread—W alter Wiikins—W m. Williams 
Alderman Wood—M. Wyvil—W. W. Whitmore 
C. B. Wall—Wm. Wilberforce—C. Wetherell— 
Telers—John Sinith and C. ‘Tennyson. 

Paired off—Hon. G. Anson—Visct. Belgrave— 
John Balfour—Sir I. Coffin—Samuel Crompton— 
H. Gurney—R. G. Graham—Sir Thomas Mostyn— 
Sir G. Noel—Hon. F. C. Ponsonby—Rohert Smith 
—Wiilliam Smnith—S-r KE. Winnnigton—LukeW bite 

The following Gentlemen were shut out, the 
Division having taken place unexpected ly :—T hos. 
Creevey; Sir R. Fergusson, J. G. Lambton, Earl of 
Sefton, Sir John Sebright, and Sir R. Wilson. 





MINORITY of Twenty-two, against Voting any 

Money until grievances are redressed, Feb. 14. 

S. M. Barrett—H. G. Bennet—R. Bernal—T. H. 
Davies—Tho. Denman—Sir R. Fergusson—Lord 
Folkestone—J. C. Hobhouse—]J. Hume—Hon. C. 
Houtchinson—K. F. Kennedy—J.G. Lambton—Sir 
FE. Lloyd—J. Martin—J. B. Monck—. F. Paimer— 
Sir H. Parne!l—Pryse Pryse—D. Ricardo—Lord 
Sefton—C. ©. Western—M. Wyvill.—Fillers,—sir 
R. Wilson and Thomas Creevey. 

Circular Despatch to his Majesty’s 
Missions, at Foreign Courts, in regard 
to the affairs of Naples. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 19, 1821. 

Sir, -I should not have felt it necessary 
to have mee any communication to you, in 
the present state of the discussions begun at 
Troppau and transferred to Laybach, had 
it not been for a circular communication 
which has been addressed to the Courts of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to their several 
missions, and which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment conceive, if not adverted to, might 
(however unintentionally) convey, upon the 
subject therein alluded to, very erroneous 
impressions Of the past, as well as of the 
present, sentiments of the British Govern- 
ment. 

It has become, therefore, necessary to 
inform you that the King has felt himself 
obliged to decline becoming a party to the 
measures in question, 

These measures embrace two distinct 
objects :—Is:. The establishment of certain 
general principles for the regulation of the 
future political conduct of the Allies in the 
cases therein described :—2dly. The proposed 
mode of dealing, under these principles, with 
the existing affairs of Naples. 

The system of measures proposed under 
the former bead, if to be reciprocally acted 
upon, would be in direct repugnance to the 
fundamental laws of this country. But even 
if this decisive objection did not exist. the 
British Government would nevertheless re- 
gard the principles on which these measures 
rest, to be such as could not be safely admit- 
ted asa system of international law. They 
are of opinion that their adoption would nd 
evitably sanction, and, in the hands of less 
beneficent monarchs, might hereaf ter lead to 
a much more frequent and extensive inter. 
ference in the iniernal transactions of States 
than they are persuaded is intended by the 
august purties from whom they proceed, or 
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[ Mate}; 
can be reconcileable either with the rene. 
interest, or with the efficient author; 
dignity of independent Sovereigns, 
do not regard the alliance as entitled, 
existing treaties, {0 assume, in their Chane. 
ter as Allies, any such general powers; po, 
do they conceive that such extraording 
powers could be assumed, in virtue of any 
fresh diplomatic transaction among the Alle 
Courts, without their either attributing to 
themselves a supremacy incompatible with 
tie rights of other States, or, if to be ae. 
quired through the special accession of such 
States, without introducing a federative sys. 
tem in Europe not only unwieldly and ip. 
effectual to its object, but leading to many 
most serious inconveniences, ’ 

With respect to tbe particular case of 

Naples, the British Government, at the very 
earliest moment, did not hesitate to express 
their strong disapprobation of the mode and 
circumstance under which that revolution 
was understood to have been effected; but 
they, at the same time, expressly declared to 
the several Allied Courts that they should not 
consider themselves as either called upon, 
or justified, to advise an interference on the 
part of this country: they fully admitted, 
however, that other European States, and 
especially Austria and the Italian Powers, 
might feel themselves differently circum- 
stanced; and they professed that it was not 
their purpose to prejudge the question as it 
might affect them, or to interfere with the 
course which such States might think fit to 
adopt, with a view to their own security, 
provided only that they were ready to give 
every reasonable assurance that their views 
were not directed to purposes of aggrandize- 
ment, subversive of the territorial system of 
Europe, as established by the late treaties. 

Upon these principles the conduct of his 

Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
Neapolitan question has been, from the first 
moment, uniformly regulated, and copies of 
the successive instructions sent to the British 
authorities at Naples for their guidance, have 
been from time to time transmitted for the 
information of the Allied Governments. 

With regard 10 the expectation which is 
expressed in the circular above alluded to, 
of the assent of the Courts of London and 

Paris,to the more general measures proph: 
for their adoption, founded, as it is allege, 
upon existing treaties: in justification of . 
own consisiency and good faith, the Britis 
Government, in withholding such assent, 
must protest against any such interpretation 
being put upon the treaties in question, 8s ¥ 
therein assumed. 

They have never understood these treaties 
to impose any such obligations; and 
have, on various occasions, both 10 ene 
ment and in their intercourse with the All 

Governments, distinctly maintained the it 
gative of such a proposition. That 6 

have acted with all possible explicitness UP 


this subject, would at once pers 
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to the deliberations at Paris, in 
= srorions to the conclusion of the treaty 
re Aivance, at Ais-Ia-Chepelle, in beats 
and subsequently im certain discussions whic 

- wlace ip the eourse of the last year. 
took place 1D . : 

After having removed the misconception 
to which the passage of the eircular in ques- 

tion, if passed over in silence, might give 

countenance; and having stated in general 

terms, without however entering into the 

argument, the dissent of his Majesty’s Go- 

sernment from the general principle upon 

which the circular in question is founded, it 

chould be clearly understood that no Govern- 

ment can be more prepared than the British 
Government is to upbold the right of any 

State or States to interfere where their own 

immediate security or essential interests are 

seriously endangered by the internal trans- 
actions of another State. But as they regard 
the assumption of such right as only to be 
justified by the strongest necessity, and to be 
limited and regulated thereby, they cannot 
admit that this right can receive a general 
and indiscriminate application to all revolu- 
tionary movements without reference to 
their immediate bearing upon some particu- 
lar State or States, or be made prospectively 
the basisof an alliance. They regard itsex- 
ercist as an exception to general principles, 
of the greatest value and importance, and as 
one that only properly grows out of the cir- 
cumstances of the special case: but they at 
the same time consider, that exceptions of 
this description never can, without the utmost 
danger, be so far reduced to rule, us to he 
ineorporated into the ordinary diplomacy 
of States, or into the institutes of the luw 
of nations. 

As it appears that eertain of the Ministers 
of the three Courts have already communi- 
eated this circular despatch to the Courts te 
which they are accredited, I leave it to your 
discretion to make a corresponding commu- 
nication on the part of your Government, 
regulating your language in conformity tothe 
principles laid down in the present despatch. 
You will take care, however, in making 
such communication, to do justice, in the 
name of your Government, to the purity of 
lntention, which has. no doubt actuated these 
august Courts in the adoption of the course 
of measures which they are pursuing. The 
difference of sentiment which prevails be- 
tween them and the Court of London, on this 

matter, you may declare, can make no 
alteration whatever in the cordiality and 
ysis of the alliance on any other subject, 

abate their common zeal in giving the 


most complete effect to all their existing 
thgagements, 


rit Tam, &c. CASTLEREAGH. 

wil he cme of law have Yen very 
— n discussing questions relative 
‘s li els and convictions. The strange 
. ar of Major Cartwright and others 
pistponed ; but Race, a bookseller 
" virmingham, has been sentenced to 
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12 months imprisonment, for a T 
on the Manchester massacre; and Sir 
FRANCIS BURDETT, for a letter to his 
constituents on the same subject, has 
been adjudged to suffer 3 montlis im- 
prisonment, and pay a fine of 20001. 

O°’ BrY¥AN, the associate of the wretch 
Franklin, has been uitted from 
the imperfection of the evidence to 
bring the charges completely home. 

On the 5th of January the unredeem- 
ed Debt of England was 775,834,4641. 
and of lreland 25,720,8451. Interest 
of both, 28,064.7211. The total sinking 
fund was 16,596,575], of which 
12,000,0001. has been for two years ap- 
plied to current expenses. The sums 
due from Austria are 17,466,4481.— 
86,7601.fwas expended last year in con- 
veying settlers to the Cape. Agricul- 
tural horses yielded 488,4891.; and 
windows 2,366,139]. The ordnance 
cost, in 1819, 1,538,289}. being 130,0001. 
more than 1818, and 632,000 more 

than was granted by parliament! 

The domestic distresses of the coun 
~ are explained by the fact that the 
33 millions of BANK NOTEs in cireu- 
lation, have been reduced to 23}, and 
in December, 203? millions. 

FRANCE. 

Some plots a la Franilin have been 
developed during the month. Gun- 
powder was exploded in the Tuilleries, 
and Petards fired near various branches 
of the Bourbon family; evidently for 
the purpose of justifying a vigour be- 
yon:! the law. 

SPAIN. 

The tories and the priesthood have 
been actively engaged during the two 

ast mouths, in endeavouring to excite 
Nielurbatices in Madrid and other oh 
of Spain, and some lives have 

lost; but the constitutional party are 
vigilant, and the hopes ef bigotry have 
hitherto been baffled: M. Chauvelin 
even announced in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, that Spain and Portugal 
were to be invaded by the Holy Al- 
liance—an event probable, but for the 
present contradicted. 
NAPLES. 

The feelings of indignation with 
which we view the mr vy? boy terference 
of Foreign Despots in the affairs of 

Naples, must be participated by every 
lover of liberty and every man of sense ; 
for Europe, it appears, is to be retlaced 
and kept to the level of Russia, or be 
invaded by its batbarous hordes, or 
those of its dependent sovereigns. The 
policy of Russia has leng been ss 
Z 
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ced; but it was never believed that the 
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states of Europe would thus early be 
reduced to such a dilemma. Sweden, 
Prussia, Austria, and Turkey, are 
locally within her grasp: the house 
of Orange is devoted to her views, and 
the Bourbons in France reign by her 
pleasure—hence Europe is subject to 
the political dictation of an absolute 
sovereign, who has at his command 
mvriads of savages to execute his will, 
like so many mere machines. The 
Lorps HOLLAND and GREY, in a late 
debate in the British Parliament, most 
eloquently exposed the pretensions of 
this power; and though it must be 
admitted that the reigning Emperor 
has many good qualities, yet those 
plausible qualities render his ambition 
and the overbearing policy of his go- 
vernment, infinitely more dangerous 
than if the same power was directed b 
an ingenuous Paul. In truth he is the 
life and soul of that Holy Alliance to 
which other sovereigns have become 
unwitting parties and instruments, and 
the i nr Ne power of Napoleon 
being per ony Europe appears to lie 
prostrate at his feet. 

There is no hope for civilized man 
and of human improvement, if, by any 
unhappy combination of circumstances, 
like those which now operate on the 
fortunes of Europe, an ascendancy can 
be obtained by a power cominanding 
hordes of savages, who have no sense 
of moral obligation, and who are the 
cheerful instruments of any acts which 
their leader may direct them to per- 
form. Unhappily the pride of many 
courtsand sovereigns is flattered by the 
policy of Russia ; and hence civilized 
Europe is divided against itself. The 
professed system flatiers the prejudices 
of all power, and in consequence the 
wishes of the people of Europe are ren- 
dered nugatory. But Sovereigns ap- 
pear to be short-sighed, fur in the fate 
of the kingdoms of Poland and Persia, 
they may successively anticipate their 
own. Napoleon ynderstood the interests 
of Europe when he assailed this colos- 
sal power ; but as he was foiled by vari- 
ous prejudices and circumstances, the 
hopes of mankind are now on the 
British parliament, and on the people 
Fran ean | Spain, . Portugal, and 

ce, and these we hope wi 
late, do their duty. sat 


€ write as though we considered 
the Neapolitan question as determined 
by the advance of 60,000 Austrians, 


in February, [March ’ 
which took place on the 29th of Je. 
uary; but though Austrians are wot 
Persians, . yet we have in our eve the 
glorious resistance of the Greeks to the 
mniliions of Xerxes. We hope to hear 
in Naples of other Marathonsand The. 
mopyles, and perchance the 
may be foiled, if the Neapolitans shoulj 
be true to themselves. Yet as poiitica] 
improvement is the child of hilosophy, 
and philosophy is appeal to priest. 
craft, which last is too dominant jy 
Naples, there is too much reason to 
fear that the Austrians will obtain a 
too easy conquest over a distracted and 
divided people. 

In our last Number we inserted the 
summons of the confederated soverei 
to the superannuated King of Naples to 
appear before them at Laybach, and 
also his address to the Neapolitan par- 
liament, in which he made various 
royal pledges; but it, appears that he 
has issued a proclamation, dissolving the 
parliament, and ordering his subjects 
to receive the Austrians as friends! A 
just resistance will probably lead to 
the repetition of the same frightful 
scenes of murder and proscription as 
twice has disgraced Naples within the 
last five-and-twenty years; andeven a 
retreat to Sicily is cut off by the pre- 
sence of fleets with equivocal inten- 
tions lying in the Bay of Naples. We 
shudder as we contemplate such a 
triumph of injustice, taking place even 
while we write ! 

In the mean time the free govern- 
ments of the world ought to feel that 
the cause is common—the Uni 
States ought to arouse themselves from 
their cold policy, and Spain and Portu- 
gal ought to make the cause of Naples 
their own. We hope too that ti 
British parliament will not consi 
a party question, but will act worthily 
of its high character and station, , 
> unison with the honest feelings ° 

e Britieh le. 

On this sitercetion subject we a 
been favoured by a correspondent Ww! 
the following appropriate stanzas, whic 
came too late to appear in our poet! 
article :— 

See from the blackest cave of night, 
a. a yagvne sap eg 
overs, Naples, o’er thy heigat, : 
It blights thy plains, and clouds thy skies. 


O rouse thee in the lion’s strength ! 
Unsheathe thy faithful Roman steel, 

Thy soil is worth a warrior’s length, , 
Thy maids can love—thy sons cad as 
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Let Switzerland, let Spain inspire ! 
And ewry name in ancient page, 
Vesuvius lend its fiercest fire, 
And Brutus’ spirit with it rage. 
Thou stands’t the delegate of all 
Mankind—they gaze upon thee now,— 
O answer to the rapturous call 
And lay the proud invaders low 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Bolivar has concluded an armistice 


with the bloody Morillo, and ere 
seems to be wcctiedl on the Spanis 

main. Lord Cochrane and general San 
Martin, are also said to have captured 
Lima, while Panama has declared for 
independence. Liberal principles are 
therefore making all the progress 
which their best friends can expect, 
considering the re-action of power and 


bigotry. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axp DEATHS In AND NEAR LONDON 


With Biographical Memoirs of distingnished Characters recently deceased. 
— 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. 29. A COMMON Halil of the Li- 
very of London was held 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning the two Houses of Parliament 
to resist any attempt to institute further pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, and to take 
measures for procuring the insertion of her 
name in tiie Liturgy, and putting her into 
immediate and full possession of all. her 
rights and dignities; when several resolu- 
tions were put, and carried unanimously: as 

well as petitions to both Houses. 

-— 3]. Five young men executed at the 
Old Bailey. 

Feb. 2. A numerous Meeting of the No- 
bility, Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of 
the county of Surrey at Epsom, to address 
the King and both Houses of Parliament on 
the proceedings lately adopted against the 
Queen, and praying for some inquiry into 
the present posture of public affairs. The 
addresses were carried unanimously. 

Five divisions took place in the House of 
Commons on the motion of Mr. Creevey 
not to grant further supplies till the griev- 
ances of the people are redressed. 

Adreadful fire took place in New Bruns- 
wick, which spread to the extent of 100 
miles. 

_ — 8, The Marquis of Tavistock’s motion 
in the House of Commons for a censure 
upon Ministers, negatived. 

— 9. Sir Francis Burdett sentenced in 
the Court of King’s Bench to pay a fine of 


£2000, and to sufferthreé months*tmprison- - 


ment for an alleged libel contained in a let- 
ter written in Leicestershire, aud published 
in Middlesex, reflecting on the late Man- 
Chester massacre, andthe general impolicy 
of government, of which he had been found 
guilty by a Leicestershire special jury. 

— 8. A numerous vestry-meeting of the 
parish of St. John’s, Southwark, was held, 
When resolutions were unanimously adopted 
to address the Queen on the abandonment 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties; and to 
— the Commons’ House of Parliament 
a the restoration of her Majesty’s name to 

- Liturgy, the dismissal of Ministers, and 
4 liberal extension of the elective franchise. 
rg 9. A numerous meeting was held in 

Parish church of St. Luke, to consider 


the propriety of presenting a congratulatory 
address to her Majesty in opposition to the 
threat of the law on the Church Wardens, 
for ecclesiastical libel. The senior Church 
Warden presided. A congratulatory address 
was then voted to her Majesty, and an address 
to his Majesty, praying him to dismiss his 
Ministers, and two petitions to Parliament, 
praying the restoration of her Majesty’s name, 
to the Liturgy. 

— 12. A meeting of the constituents of 
Sir Francis Burdett took place at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, to consider what con- 
duct it was necessary for them to pursue re- 
lative to the sentence. Mr. Hobhouse took 
the Chair. He said that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett not only did not repent having written, 
the letter, but had declared that he would 
be ready to write it again, ten thousand 
times over. He thought that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that something should be 
done in the way of defining what was, and 
what was not libel. Mr. Gibson proposed 
that a subscription should be raised for the 
purpose of paying the fine which had been 
imposed upon Sir Francis Burdett. Several 
resolutions were agreed to, and an address ~ 
to the Baronet, founded upon them. 

— 13. A motion in the House of Com- 
mons for restoring the Queen’s name to the 
Liturgy, negatived by 298 to 178. 

Four other young men were executed at 
the Old Bailey. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Guildford 
to consider the propriety of presenting peti- 
tions to both Houses to restore to her Ma- 
jesty all her rights and privileges as Queen 
Consort, and to take into consideration the 
distressed state of the country, and the ne- 
cessity of a reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. William Sparks, Esq. the 
Mayor, in the chair. Mr. George Foster 
proposed, and Mr. Finnimore seconded, the 
resolutions; and the several motions were 
carried without a dissenting voice. 

— 16. A duel near Chalk Farm, at nine 
at night, by moonlight, between Mr. Scott 
of the London Magazine, and a Mr. Chris- 
tie, friend of one Gibsun, alias Lockhart, 
alias Wilson, supposed editor of a scurrilous 
Edinburgh Magazine, or Satirist. Mr. 
Scott was wounded, and for some days in 
danger. If we may interpose an opinion in 

regard 
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regard to such an incident, it would be thut 

@ contest began with the goose-quill ought 

to terminate with the same weapon, pistols 

being the only appealof fools and braggarts, 

and the issue by them utterly irrelevant to 

every question of conduct and character. 
MARRIED. 

George Robins Harvey, esq. of Peck- 
ham, to Miss Street, of Camberwell. 

Wiltiam Parry Richards, esq. second 
son of Mr. Baron R. to Miss Frances Eliza 
Dennett. 

William Fred. Chambers, M.D. to Miss 
Mary Frazer, of Lower Grosvenor-strect. 

At St. Mary-le-bonne, Robert Garratt, 
esq. a capt. in the army, to Mrs. Devaynes, 
of Updown, Isle of Thanet. 

Viscount Cranbourne,to Miss Gascoigne, 
daughter of Bamber G., esq. : 

W. C. Dyer, esq. of Croham Hurst, 
Croydon, to Miss M. A. Law Faine, of 
Greenwich. 

Mr. Edward Sidgwick, of Mark-lane 
te Miss Jane Keen, of Croydon. 

_ At Rotherhithe, Mr. George Bainbridge, 
to Miss Susan Mews. 


Charles John Baillie Hamilton, esq. to 
Lady Caroline Bertie. 

r. Bassano, of London, to Miss Isa- 
bella Green, of Enfield Wash, 

James Englebert Teschemocher, esq. 
of Dorset-place, Clapham-road, to Miss 
Rebecca Moxon, of Vauxhall. 

George William Sanders, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Miss Georgiana Frances 
Griffith, of Pall Mall. 

J. H. Deacon, esq. of James-strect, to 
Miss Flora Alicia Macveagh, of Drews- 
town, county of Meath. 

Dudley Cooke, esq. of Kennington, to 
Miss Fanny Davis, of the Crescent, Cam- 
berwell Grove, 

At Kensington, the Rev. Dr. Crogan, 
to Mary, daughter of Col. Smelt, Lieut. 
Governor of the Isle of Man. 

James Smith, esq. of the Custom-house, 
London, to Miss Eliza Edgly, of Essex- 
street, Strand. 

Richard Harrup, esq. Adjutant Ist 
Bucks Yeomanry, to Mrs. Booth, of South- 
ampton-row, Russell-square, 

Mr. R. Cox, of Yetminster, Dorset, to 
et Mary Catherine Pope, of Lawrence- 
ane, 

William Broclebank, esq. of Loomsit- 
hall, to Miss Rachel Hillman, Poplar, 

Major Rd. Whish, of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, to Charlotte Aun, daughter of the 
late Martin Whish, esq. Commissioner of 
Excise. 

Mr. G. F. Urling, of the i 
Mary Reece, of Leeds. ee 

John Stephen, jun. esq. 
Matthews Hamilton, 

Mr. W. Wyatt, of 
Frances Wilson Finch, 


to Miss Mary 
of Queen-square. 

King-street, to Miss 
of Redheath, Herts, 


Marriages in and near London, 










[Marehi, 

Hlenry Baynes Ward, esq, to Miss He. 
riet Anne Davis, of Portlaud-place, 

Mr. Edward Law, jun. of Reading, ty 
Miss Eliza Law, of Stoke Newi . 

Mr. Hawkins, of Stroud, Gloucester. 
shire, to Miss Mary Anne Sarah Ross, of 
Hammersmith. 

The Rey, Lynch Burroughs, of Ofey. 
place, Herts, to Miss Anue Deckie, of 
Bransbury, Middlesex. 

Mr. Wood, of Charles-street, Charles. 
square, to Miss Ann Tipping, of Farns. 
fie!'d, Nottinghatmshire. 

Mr. W, Stevens, of Holborn, to Miss 
Susannah Wood, of Loughborough, 

Charles Henry Payne, esq. barrister, of 
the Middle Temple, to Miss Anu Preest 
Lefevre, of Foukesworth, Huntingdon. 
shire. 


DIED. 


In Nottingham-place, Mrs. Barilet, wife 
of Patrick B. esq. 

In Wimpole-street, Miss Charlotte Bur- 
nett, 

In Saville-vrow, the Dowager Lady Hur- 
loke, deservedly esteemed and lamented. 
Lady Hunloke was sister to Mr. Coke, of 
Holkham; she was acquainted with the 
Latin classics, and most of the languages 
of Europe ; and there Were few subjects 
which her active intelligence did not em- 
brace. She was also the liberal patron of 
men of letters, and lived an example to 
persons of her rank and fortune. 

At Claremont, Baron Hardenbrooke, 
equerry to Prince Leopold. 
In Manchester-square, 

Admiral Dalrymple. 
At Islington, Mrs. David Crole. 
At Stamford-hill, 68, William Mouat- 


the widow of 


ford, esq. 


In Devonshire-street, 78, the widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Berdmore, late head mastet 
of the Charter House School. 

In Berners-street, Miss Frances Ana 
Lawson, late of Kensington Gore. 

At Winchmore-hill, 73, William Rad- 
ley, esq. suddenly, an eminent distiller 
in Fleet-street. 

In the New Cut, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
45, Robert Brooke Kirkman, son of the 
late Alderman K. 

At Hoolley House, Surrey, 82, Thomas 
Byrons, esq. late Lieut. Col, 3d regt. of 
Guards. — 

At Welwyn, Herts, 73, Henry Blake, 
esq. the Senior Proctor of Dactors’ Com 


nmions, 


At the British Museum, 77, Mrs. Eliza 
beth Planta, wife of Joseph P. esq. Pr 
cipal Librarian. 

In Wandsworth-road, Mrs. Rachel Cul- 
len. 

In Basinghall-street, 76, SolomonWadd, 
esq. many ycarsthe highly respected, 
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tive and independent member of the Com- 
mon Council of London. 

In Paternoster-row, 63, E. Manley, esq. 
wholesale druggist, deservedly lamented. 
At Clapham, Mrs. Eliza Mary Price. 

At Sandersted House, Surrey, Mrs. 
Lushington. mother of S. R. L. esq. M.P. 
and secretary to the Treasury. 

In Skinner’s-street, Snow-hill, Dr. J. 
Strachan, formerly of Clay-hill, Enfield. 

At Maze-hill, Greenwich, Mrs. Rebecca 
Rayley, lateof Peckham. 

In Gerard-street, Soho, Mr. John Grove, 
solicitor. 

In Hans-place, Stoane-street, the Rev. 
Dr. Nicol, tor more than twenty-five years 
the much esteemed minister of the Scot’s 
Church, Swallow-street. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Sophia Clark- 
son. 

At Ham Common, 24, Miss Georgiana 

























ife Proby, ‘of Stanwick, Northamptonshire. 
At}Stepney Green, 59, Elizabeth, wife 

- of Richard Williams. esq. 

* In Upper Kentish Town, John Jackson, 

" esq. 

Pd. Warwick Lake, esq. late Commissioner 

of of Stamps. . 

he In Adams-street, Bryanstone-square, 74, 

rad Mrs. A. Heron, — 

ts At Holloway, 33, John Oliver, M.D. sur- 

! geon to the East Middlesex Militia. 





In Park-place, Mary-le-bonne, the Rev. 
to Fred. Thurston, M.A. 

In York-place, City-road, 86, James 
@, Carr, esq. 
In Guildford-street, 82, Mrs. Lough. 


of In Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 75, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dyer, late of St. Clement 
Danes. 

. At Stockwell, Alexander Wrigot, esq. of 
Bermondsey, 

yf At Bath, 88, Mrs. Heineken, late of 

ft Peckham. 
_Lieut. Henry Frederick Griffiths, of. the 

1 Coldstream Guards, 


In Bedford-row, Mrs. Temple, wife of 
: Dr. T 


r At Hammersmith, Sophia, the wife of: 


Romaine W. Cl ~ 
mi arkson, esq. deservedly la 
' Tn College-street, Westminser. 
Wife of William A. H. White. esq. 
, PP gern. 87, the Dowager Lady 
ayt, Widow i j @ 
burst, K ay of Sir Richard R. of Pen 
- Portland-place, 91, Mrs, Mackenzie. 
» n Woodstock-street, Bond-street, Sarah 
pow of Birchington, Isle of Thanet, 
ajor James T. Cowper, of the Artillery. 
tn the Paragon, Hackney, Mrs. Robson, 
~ of Isaac R, esq. 
n Mauley-place, South Lambeth, Mrs 
Elizabeth Caley, greatly regretted. ; 


Sarah, 


At Clapham-rise, Mrs. Anne Seaton. 
illiams’s Library, Red Cross-street, 


At W 
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where he was attending a meeting of Dis- 
senting Ministers on public business, aged 
66, the Rev.W. Lindsey, LL.D. thirty years 
the popular preacher and much respected 
pastor of the congregation at Morkwell- 
street, in the city of London. He was no 
less distinguished as an eminent school- 
master, having for many years conducted 
a large seminary, latterly at Stratford, 
which the probity of his character, the 
urbanity of his manners, and his high 
classical attainments rendered eminent 
among the schools which surround the me- 
tropolis. ‘This excellent man had for some 
time been in a declining state of health, 
and had passed the greatest part of the 
last year at Cheltenham and Brighton, 
whence he had returned a few months 
sincein health apparently restored. He 
attended the above meeting, and spoke 
and assisted during its deliberations; but 
being suddenly taken ill, expired before 
general attention was drawn to him, to 
the great horror and grief of all present, 
by whom as his colleagues in the ministry 
he was especially beloved and respected. 
He was the author of many distinguished 
sermons and tracts, remarkable for the 
purity of their style and correctness of 
their sentiments, and hasbeen an occasional 
contributer to the pages of this Miscel- 
lany. He was buried in Bunhill Fields, 
and his funeral was attended by thirty- 
three mourning and fourteen private 
coaches. 

At Richmond, aged, 90, Mr, Adam 
Walker, a celebrated Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Philosophy. His ingenious mind 
was ever active in the pursuit of science, 
and his original invention of that beau- 
tiful machine the Ejidouranion, or trans~- 
parent Orrery, and the Celestina, the great 
revolving lights on the Isle of Scilly, and 
Cromer, by which thousands of lives and 
property have becn saved, the warm-air 
stove under the House of Lords and Italian 
Opera-house, the present mail-coach, &e. 
still remain as proofs. Mr. W. was the 
son of a peasant in Westmorland, and de- 
riving no advantage from education or 
family introduction, his eminence in life 
has been the result of his own persever- 
ing study, and of his; character for 
probity. Asa lecturer he was respect- 
ed by all men of science of his time ; 
and although popular, his lectures never 
degenerated into empircism in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the sciences, and 
creating’ a taste for their cultivation, though 
the public are deeply his debtors. 

THE LATE SIR GEORGE ONESIPHORUS PAUL. 
The following relative extract of this 
ntleman is from a pamphlet lately pub- 

fished by George Holford, Esq. M.P. entitled, 

“ Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this 


try.’ “ While I am writing, I am 
ie ‘called 
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called upon to attend the funeral of Sir 
George Paul, who has departed this life in 
the 75th year of his age, within a few miles 
of me, at his house at Rodborough, in Glou- 
cestershire. It is a tribute justly due to the 
memory of this very active and useful magis- 
trate, and which ought not to be withheld 
by one who is commenting upon the effects 
of his labours, to say, that to him this 
country owes more, in regard to the im- 
provements of its prisons, than to any other 
man, except Mr. Howard, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, and whose plans it 
was the object of his life tocarry into effect. 
Under the instructions of Sir George Paul, 
were prepared the designs of the several 
prisons of this county, (the county of Glou- 
cester:) and the buildings themselves were 
erected under his personal inspection and 
superintendence, with great attention to 
economy, though necessarily at an expense, 
which for a time brought his popularity in 
the county into hazard ; for he made himself 
responsible for the propriety of every direc- 
tion given, and every charge incurred. He 
settled every contract, and kept, with great 
labour, all the books and accounts connected 
with every branch of the expenditure; of 
which, when the works were completed, he 
laid a detailed statement before the public, 
He also drew up rules andregulations for the 
management of these several prisons, and 
attended with unremitting perseverance to 
the execution of them, until he saw his sys- 
tem in full operation. His prisons and his 
rules, like all first attempts, must be suscep- 
tible of improvement ; but we have no great 
reason to boast of our progress in prison dis- 
cipline during a period of near thirty years, 
which has elapsed since the prison at Glou- 
Cester was opened for the reception of 
offenders ; nor has the legislature passed an 
Act of much importance, with reference to 
the regulation of prisons, since the 31 Geo. 3. 
cap. 46, in which the principal provisions of 
the Gloucestershire Act were framed into 
a public law, for the benefit of the kingdom 
at large, at the instance of Sir George Paul. 
He entertained the soundest views of prison 
policy, and was particularly anxious to pre- 
serve the distinction between the different 
kinds of places of confinement. It was in 
compliance with his recommendation, that 
the Justices of this county desisted from the 
practice, which still prevails elsewhere, of 


sending persons charged with fel 
Houses of Correction. His aiclen tee 


ee OL 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


i 





NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE farmers of Northumberland lately 
forwarded a petition to the House of 
Commons, praying for relief, representing 
themselves to be in a distressed condition. 






: [Mareh | 
all points, connected with prisons 
probably have been more generally would 
if bis zeal had been less ardent, 


and 
condescended to a greater degree a 


ciliation ; but he was too impatient of 
sition from those, who were less conversn, 
with the matter under deliberation than hig, 
self.”§jWe give place to the above, t 
we enter our own protest against sys 
of Prison Discipline, better adagseds we 
chines than men, and calculated to hardey 
instead of reproving by kindness, tis, 
system better adapted toa despotic than, 
constitutional government, 
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Rev. A. Crigan, to the valuable rectory 
of Marston, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Willis, to the perpetual curacy of 
Wilberfoss, Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Goddard, archdeacon of Lincoln, 
to the rectory of St. James, Garlick-Hithe, 
London. 

Rev. H. Glossop, to the valuable vicar. 
age of Isleworth. 

Rev. H. S. J. Bullen, to hold by dispen- 
sation the living of Wrestlingworth, Bed. 
fordshire, with that of Dunton, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Rev. S. Parkins, to the vicarage of Pres- 
ton Deanery, Northamptonshire. 

Rev, Charles Ashfield, to the rectory of 
Dodington by Bridgewater. 

Rev. G. G. Beadon, to the curacy of 
Heaton Norris, near Stockport. 

Rev. John Watts, M.A. appointed domes. 
tic chaplain to the Earl of Besborough. 

Rev. A. Wheeler, B.D. to the rectory of 
Broadway, Worcester. 

Rev. Me. Heath, to the rectories of West 
Dean and East Grinstead, near Salisbury. 

Rev. B. Bridge, Cambridge, 1s re-ap- 
pointed one of the preachers at Whitehall. 

Rev. Edward Colman Tyson, B.A. bas 
been elected second master of the Royal 
Mathematical School at Christ Hospital. 

The Rev. E. Fane, rector of Fulbeck, ' 
the prebend of Clifton. ; f 

Rev. E. R. Butcher, to the vicarage ° 

St. Sepulchre, Northampton. 
Rev. T. L. Shapcott, to the perpetua 
curacy of East Kennet, Hants. nin 
Rev. G. Simpson, to be domestic ¢ ap 
lain to the Duke of Clarence. _ of 
Rev. T. Clarke, M.A. to the vicarage 
Overbury, Worcestershire. 


Married.] G. A. Lambert, esq. to Miss 
Raisbeck, of Westgate-street: A. bf vert 
ble, esq. to Miss E. Wilson: Mr. J. Wom 
to Miss E. Forsyth: Mr. J. Brockbank, t: 
Miss M. A. Robertson, of Pilgrim-su 
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Mr. A. Loft, to Miss Allen: allof Newcas- 
tle.—Mr. R. Punsbeou, of Newéastle, to 
Miss E. Wardle, of Gateshead.- Mr. R. 
Waiker, of C¥ester-le-street, to Miss M. 
Burlison, of Ciftrlotte-square, Newcastle,— 
Mr. J. Rennie, of Newcasile, to Miss J. 
Parker, of South Shields\—Mr. A. Leslie, 
to Miss M. Appleby; Mr. R. Peast, to Miss 
S. Marr; ali of North Shields—Mr. R. 
Clarke, to Miss J. S. Tate, both of Sun- 
derland.—The Rev. W. Mark, to Miss Cur- 
ry, both of Tynemouth.—Mr. G. Dennis, to 
Miss E. Brown, both of Darlington.— Mr. J. 
Stevenson, to Miss M. A. Clement.— Mr. J. 
Dent, to Miss H. Stevenson; Mr. G. Marshall, 
to Miss M. Wilkinson: all of Stockton.— 
Mr. W. Charlton, of Heddon on the Wall, to 
Miss A. Smith, of Close-House.—At Ryton, 
Mr. J. Whitfield, to Miss B. Beit, of Winla- 
ton—Capt. Wade, of Cockfield, to Miss J, 
Langstaff, of Hamsterly.— The Rev. J. 
Waite, of Washington, to Miss J. Humble, 
of North Biddick.—Mr. R. Rippon, of Shot- 
ley Bridge, to Miss Trotter, of Bishop Auck- 
land. 

Died.] At Newcastle, at Westgate Hill, 
73, Mrs. F. Innes,—57, Mr. Jopling, of the 
High Bridge.— In the Old Flesh Market, Mrs. 
Charlton.—In Rosemary-lane, 73, Mr. F. 
Gray.—80, Mrs. M. Airey, deservedly re- 
gretted.—87, Mrs. E. Wilsou.—In Lisle- 
street, Mrs. J. Carruthers.—Miss Lightfoot. 
—2I1,Mr. J. Green.—Mrs. Millard, of the 
Sand-hill—In Pilgrim-street, 91, Mrs. M. 
Moulter.— At Gateshead, 22, Mr. G. Cowley. 
—s1, Mrs. M. Tate.—Mr. D. Rayne. 

At Sunderiand. 39, Mr. W. Gardener.— 
95, Mrs. M. Crief.—82, Mrs. ‘Crow.—66, 
Mr. ,J. Meaburn.— 77, Mrs. E. Smith, a 
member of tue Society of Friends.—84, Mrs. 
M. Wharton.—98, Mrs. J. Thompson. 

At North Shields, in Milburn-place,30,Mrs. 
M. A. Kindley.—64. Mr. C. Stephenson.— 
98, Mrs. E. Anderson.—81, Mr. R. Hudson. 
59, Mrs. M. Bowman.—56, Mr. R. Jons.— 
60, Mr. R. Dacres.—70, Mrs. C. Robinson, 
of the Low Lights ——63, Mrs. Richardson, 
of Ayton. 


At South Shields, 82, Mr. G. Colvin, de- 


servedly lamented.—Mrs. S. Ogle.—56, Wil-— 


liam Scott, esq. 


At Alnwick, 48, Mr. T. Dixon.—65, Mr. 
J. Temple, much respected.—69, Mr. B. 
Nicholson. 

At Morpeth, 67, Mrs. Mitcheson, much re- 
specied:—42, Mr. W. Patterson. 

At Prudhoe, Mr. G. Newton, suddenly.— 
At Bedlington, Mr. T. Mitchinson. — At 
Blyth, the Rev. J. Broadbent, much lament- 
«.—At Moat-hill, near Wark, Mary, wife of 
Reginald Cuarlton esq. At Sherburn, 94, Mr. 
R. Addison—At Pelton House, 70, George 
Hudson, esq. greatly lamented. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The inhabitants of Cockermouth, lately 
presented a petition to the House of Com- 
Mons, desiriug the dismissal of ministers, 
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the restoration of the Queen’s name to the 
liturgy, and praying them to adopt such 
measures as would reduce unfair influence 
in that Howse. 

The inhabitants of Kendal, lately peti- 
tioned the House of Commons for a repeal of 
the protecting duties of Ireland. 

Married.) Mr. J. Dixon, to Miss A. Bell ; 
Mr. J. Graham, to Miss M. Irving: all of 
Carlisle —At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Mitchell, 
to Miss Spitiall, of Scotch-street, Carlisle.- - 
Mr. J. Scarins, of Whitehaven, to Miss A. 
Fisher, of Newcastle, both of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. J. Graham, to Miss J. Nelson, 
both of Penrith—_Mr. W. Simpson, to Miss 
M. Halliday ; Mr. R. Troughton, to Miss A. 
Thornbarrow: all of Kendal.— Mr. J. 
Banks, of Kendal, to Miss Wilson, of Kirby 
Stephens.—At Brampton, Mr. E. Parker, to 
Mrs. Winterhope.—Mr. R. Davidson, of 
Stainton, to Miss James, of Rickerby. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 40, David Carrick, 
jun. esq. banker, a friend of literature and a 
patron of rising genius, and much and de- 
servedly esteemed. In Caldewgate, Mr. J. 
Stubbs.—1n Rickergate, 70, Mr. T. Mul- 
caster, deservedly - respected-—40, Mr. D, 
Sowerby.—In English-street, 59, Miss A. 
Pears.—In Caldewgate, 41, Mrs. M. Ten- 
ning.—In Botchergate, 60, Mrs. S. Russell. 

At Kendal, Mrs. Clark.—64, Mr. B. 
Banks.—64, Mr. J. Dawson.— 40, Mr. R. 
Nicholson.— At Wigton, 27, Mrs. J. Bar- 
wise. 

At Stansfield, 74, Mr. J. Lightfoot. much 
respected.—At Whitehead Hill, 86, Mr. T. 
Dryden.— At Woodside, near Maryport, 64, 
John Walker, esq.—At Rickerby, 84, Mr. 
J. Peel, much respected. 

YORKSHIRE. 

No less than thirty two petitions were 
lately forwarded from York to the House of 
Commons. They prayed for a general re- 
form in the House of Commons—for the 
restoration of triennial parliaments—for the 
disfranchisement of all boroughs where the 
voters were so few as either to be liable to 
bribery, or to be under the influence of 
some predominant fumily—for the extensien 
of the franchise taken from them to the 
large towns, and for the division of the king- 
dom into equal districts. 

Married.{| Mr. W. Hood, of York, to 
Miss A. Bower, of Hunslet.—Mr.S. Thomp- 
son, to Mrs. Staunt; Mr. J. Harker, to Miss 
E. Portas; Mr. T. Hendry, to Mrs. Hewett: 
all of Hull.— Mr. T. Fawcett, to Miss E. 
Blake; Mr. J. Carter, to Miss S. Roberts ; 
Mr. M. Johnson, to Miss M. Parker; Mr. A. 
Morris, to Miss M. English: all of Leeds. 
—Mr. J. Keighley, of Leeds, to Miss Midg- 

ley, of Alwoodley-hall.— Mr. J. Rushworth, 
to Miss M. Leatbiey, of Holbeck.—The Rev. 
C. Readshaw, of Richmond, to Miss Prest, 
of Aiskew.—Mr. J. Elgey, to Miss A. Bow- 
ron, both of Bradford.—Mr. J. Shilleto, to 
Miss M, Settle, both of stants ts 
anks, 
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Banks, of Knaresborough, to Mrs J. Dixon, 
or Cottingham. 

Mr. J "ov to Miss M. Smith, of Hunslet. 
—Mr. R. Mattison, to Miss[A. Gardham, of 
Hotham.—G. Warburton, esq. of Holtby, 
to Miss Flemming, of York.—Mr. H. Bir- 
nington, of Humbleton, to Miss C. Smith, 
of Bilton.—Mr, R. Foster, to Miss A. Wy- 
on.—Mr. J. Stables, of Horsforth, to Miss 
S. Harband, of Barrowby Grange.—James 
Wilks, esq. of Woodiesford, to Miss Trout, 
of South Elkington. 

Died.| At Hull, in Scot-street, 42, Mrs. 
M. Blossom.—42, Mr. W. Donkin.—37, 
Mrs. L. Shaw, deservedly regretted.— 23, 
Mr. J. W. Walker.- 74, Mrs. Holmes, of 
Thormanby.—44, Mr. J. Carrick, 

At York, 62, the Rev. J. Thompson. 

At Leeds, 77, Mrs. Harrison, generally 
respected.—51, Mr, T. Lorkin, deservedly 
lamented. —44, Mrs. Stephenson.—61, Mrs. 
M. Motley, regretted,—Mrs. S. Brayshaw. 
—Mrs. Batty.—54, Mr. W. Emmott. 

At Wakefield, Mrs. Wigfield.—68, Mr. T, 
Burton. 

At Whitby, Mrs. Dawson. 

At Knaresborough, 47, Mrs. M. Howell, 

At Beverley, 70, Miss J. H. Clark. 

At Howden, 49, Mr. R. Milner, 

At Hedon, 27, Mr. W. Boynton.—Near 
Wakefield, Joseph Armitage, esq. an eccen- 
tric character.—At Kirkella, §8, William 
Williamson, esq, bighly respected.—At Hills- 
bro’ House, 59, John Rimington, esq. de- 
servedly regretted.—At Marton, 79, the Rev. 
C. Howard, D.D. a Roman Catholic-Bishop, 
deservedly esteemed and regretted.—At Pot- 
terton, 55, Mrs. M. Gough, respected. 

LANCASH/RE. 

A petition from Liverpool with 5000 names 
atiached, was lately presented to the House 
of Commons: it prayed for the restoration 
of the Queen’s rights ; for an inquiry into 
the Manchester massacre ; for an immediate 
reduction of taxes; and for parliamentary 
reform. 

A dreadful fire broke out within the month 
in the premises of Messrs. Nuttall, Fisher, 
and Co. printers, Liverpool, which entirely 
destroyed the premises; and it is supposed 
tuat this accident will be (he means of throw- 
ing out of employment, for a considerable 
time, not less than 400 persons. 

. Married.| Mr, J. Robinson, to Miss P. 

Bolton ; Mr. Bowden, to Miss Rowbotham; 

John Birks, esq. to Miss M. Speight: allof 

Manchester.—Mr. J. Lyon, of Manchester, 

to Miss S. Crompton, of Collyhurst—Mr. 

RK. H. Hampson, of Salford, to Miss M. 

Green, of Tidswell.—Mr. A. Hazard, to 

Mrs. Hooke; Mr. E. Mawdsley, to Miss 

Farrington ; Mr. Weston, to Miss Atchin- 

son; Mr.G. Taylor, to Miss H. Hunter, of 

Park-lane; Mr. T, Worsley Smith, to Miss 

A. Hilleman: all of Liverpool.—-Mr. J, 

W illace, of Liverpool, tuMiss Bellof Work- 

tigion.— Mr, 8, R, Latus, to Miss Veevers, 

























both of Blackburn.—Mr. to Mix 
Parkin; Mr. E. Higgin, to Miss Brewer 


all of Ulverston.—Mr. J. Holt, of 
Miss A. Nuttall, of sebeieedt Ton} & 
Case, esq. of Walton prioty, to Miss 4 
Littledale, of Liverpool.—Mr. T, Turner, 
Middleton, to Miss M. Taylor, of Maneh 
ter—Mr, J. Hethrington, of Braathwaite 
hall, ae M. Huddleston, of Gosforth, 

Died.) At Manchester, in Princes-stree 
48, Mr. T. Pugh. 

At Salford, 53, Mr, T. Pelton. -Mr. Ha. 
ton, much respected. 

At Liverpool, 46, Mr. R. Bibby ¥deser. 
yedly lamented.—In the London-road, 21, 
Mr. J. Eaves.—In Gerard-street, 14, Mr, 
M. M‘Cann.—In Moorfields, 54, Mrs. B. 
Anderson.—In Richmond-row, 92, Mrs. D, 
Kenyon, one of the Society of Friends.—In 
Clarence-street, 81, Mrs. J. Knapper, of 
Agden-hall.—50. Mr. T. Atherton. 

At Bolton, 23, Mr. J. Monts, greatly re- 
gretted. 

At Preston, 70, Mr. M. Beck. 

At Wigan, 31, Mr. R. Rushton. 

At Warrington, 43, Mr. W. Turner. 

At Grange Mill, near Rochdale, Mr. 
Spearritt.—At Broughton, Mrs. Rawson— 
Mr. Barber.—At Prestwich, Mrs. Travis.— 
At Crawshaw Booth, 50, Mr. J. Bins 
one of the Society of Friends.— At Litel- 
ford-hall, Blackley, 52, Richard Alsop, esq. 
regretted. 

CHESHIRE. 
_ Two extensive farms in Cheshire are #n- 
nounced to be let, by biils posted on the 
walls of Liverpool; a circumstance which 
has not occurred within the memory of the 
oldest individual. , 

Married.| James Henderson, esq. t0 Miss 
A. R. Watson: Mr. Casson, to Mrs. Chat- 
terton: all of Chester.—Mr. W. Amery, o 
Chester, to Miss A. Meacock, of Birton 
Mill._Mr. M. Stout, of Chester, to Mis 
Booth, of ‘Manchester.—Mr- Chantler, of 
Northwich, to Miss R. Jerome, of Birmug- 
bam. — Mr. R. Ryley, of Bucktey-mills, neat 
Nantwich, to Miss S. Walker, of Nanwwich. 

Died.] At Chester, 60, Daniel Aldersy, 
esq.—-77, Mrs. C. Day Jackson. —At an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. T. Norris. 

At Macclesfield,Mr. G. Garnett.— Ms. 
Davies.— Mr. G.Greaves.~ 

At Nantwich, Mr. E. Hilicott. 

At Sandbach, 45, Mrs. E. Twemlow. 

At Northen, Mrs. Johnson.—At — 
78, Mr. Shuttleworth.— At Flookersbroos, 
75, Mr. R. Radcliffe, greatly respected — 
At Over Peover, 84, Mrs. Paulden, regret” 
—At Ferney Bank, 26, Miss E. Lea, ™ 
lamented. 










DERBYSHIRE. : 
Married.] Mr. J. Peet, to Miss Percival 
both of Derby.—Mr. Wise. to Miss M. Fa “ 
both of Ashborne.—Mr. J. Barrisford, 0 
of Swanwick, to Miss R. Staniey, of B 
by Boggs. Died] 
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ied.) At Derby, in Friar-gate, 69, 
perl Lurpby, esq.—Mrs. Hastley,—19, 
Miss A. Litchfield, highly esteemed. 

At Eckington, 51, Miss M. Lawrence.—aAt 
Eiwall, 29, Miss Platt, much regret‘ed.— 
At Brassington, 49, Mrs. Hallam.— At Spon- 
don, Mrs. A. Meakio.—At Ashford, 64, Mrs. 
Cockayne. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ia Nottingham, nearly one fourth of the 
inbubitants are receiving instruction as 

ows :— 
“on are 165 week 2 Boys. Girls. Total. 
day schools of all de-e@ 2541 1912 4453 
scriptions, containing 

19 Sunday Schools., 1831 2052 3883 


—_ — 


184 Schools 





4372 3964 8336 
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Several of the Sunday Schools have a less 
number of children in them than they had 
a few years ago, and the total amount is 
less also. From the above account, it ap- 
pears, there are 629 girls less than boys in- 
structed in the week day schools, 221 more 
girls than boys in the Sunday Schools. 

From a strict inquiry made in six Sunday 
schools, containing 1742 children, 226 of 
this number attended week day schools, 
either day or evening, which is nearly one- 
eighth; taking this as the average of the 
whole, which I think will be found there- 
abouts, there are 3398 children receiving 
instruction in Nottingham, in Sunday schools, 
thatdo not obtain it by any other means. 
To this last number, add those instructed in 
week day schools, will make a total of 7051 
receiving education in Nottingham, which 
I presume, is one fourth of the population. 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants 
was lately held at Nottingham, C. L. Mor- 
ley, esq. the Mayor, in the Chair: when 
various well-written aad highly patriotic 
resolutions were passed. 

Married.| Mr. W. Watts, to Miss M. 
Hoyes; Mr. W. Standiield, to Miss M. 
Simpson; Mr. J. Horrocks, to Mrs. J. Wil- 
son: all of Nottingham.—Mr. R. Tyndall, 
of Nottingham, to Miss A. Copley, of Hock- 
ley.—Mr. H. Adams. to Miss Innocent, both 
of Newark.—Mr. C. Lindsey, of Mansfield, 
to Miss H. Cullen, of Brook, Kent.—Mr. 
J. M’Lellan, to Miss Dickinson, both of 
Mansfield—Mr.A.Lee, to Mrs Drayton, both 
of Arnold, 

Died.| At Nottingham, 25, Mr. W. 
Hoimes,—In Chesterfield-street, 54, Mrs. J. 
Tyas. Op Sion-bill, 27, Miss E. True 
man —In Rutland st., 69, Mrs. Connel.— In 
\) arser-gate, 83, Mrs. G. Turner. 

At Newark, at an adyanced age, Mr. S. 
Crow.—24, Mr. W. Fotherby.-—77, Mr. J. 
Royston.—39, Mr. J. N. Bradfield. 

At Mansfield, 69, Mrs. Cree, deservedly 
a Mr. B. Jefford, greatly 
—— At an advanced age, Mrs. 

At Lenton, Mrs. Crowther.—At Marton, 

MoxtHty Mac. No. 351. : 
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Mrs Wheatcroft.—At Coddington, Mr. Goss. 
—At Ki:klington, 55, Mr. E. Little.—At 
Holmepierrepont, 82, Mr. W. Litchfield.-— 
At Southwell, 60, Mr. J. Croft, deservedly 
regretted, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A melancholy shipwreck of the sloop 
Brothers and Sisters, of Boston, lately took 
pluce off the Lincolnshire coust ; the master’s 
wife and two children were unfortunately 
drowned, and the crew, after nine hours’ 
struggling, were taken up by a Scarborough 
fishing-boat. 

Married.] Mr. C. Cupiter, to Miss Mar- 
shall; Mr. Keetley, to Miss Bell: all of 
Grimshy.—Mr. J. Clough, of Wainfleet, to 
Miss F. Usbourne, of North Summercoates. 

Died.| At Lincoln, 48, Mr, J. Andrew. 

At Grantham, Francis Turner, esq. one 
of the justices of the corporation of that 
town, deservedly respected. 

At Gainsborough, Mr. W. Anderson. 

At Boston, 56, Mr. A. Gilt, greatly and 
deservedly regretied. 

AtGrimsby, 82, Mr. J. Jack. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Four thousand inhebitants of Leicester 
lately forwarded a petition to the House of 
Commons, praying the restoration of her 
Majesty’s name to the Liturgy, and to all her 
legal rights—also for an inquiry into the 
Milan Commission. 

As soon as the intelligence of the sentence 
on Sir Francis Burdett reached Leicester, 
a meeting took place among the friends of 
liberty, and it was resolved to open a sub- 
scription towards paying the fine. 

Married.| Mr.F .Shrosbery, to Miss M. A. 
Weston; Mr. Postlewaite,to Miss Crick: all 
of Leicester.—The Rev, R. Davies, B.D. of 
Leicester, to Miss Mercer, of Lewiskam.— 
Mr. Neale, of Leicester, to Miss A. Cogper, 
of Great Ashby.—Mr. Pratt, to Miss S. Teb-. 
bret, both of Normanton on Soar. Mr. T, 
Musson, to Miss M. Fowler, both of Whis- 
sendive. 

Died.] At Leicester, 84, Mr. W. Russel. 
—Mr. Phillips.—In Charles-street, Mrs. E. 
Black, greatly regretted. 

At Loughborough, 23, Miss Eddowes.— 
“77, James Renals, esq.— 75, Mr. J. Gee. 

’ At Husband’s Bosworth, Mr. Berridge.— 
26, Mrs. Adams, greatly respected. 

At Newton Burgaland, 68, Rev. W. Lufford, 
deservedly regretted.—At Nuneaton, Mr. 
W. Moreton.—At Stonesbury, 558, Mrs. Pan- 
ling. 

STAFFORDSHIBE. 

The potters of this county, labouring 
‘under the depression of trade, lately agreed 

to petition the House of Commons for a re- 
moval of the restrictions upon foreign com- 
“merce. 

Married] At Stoke-upon-Trent, Josiah 
Spode, esy to Miss Maria Middiemore, of 

Foiey.—Samyel Spode, esq. to Miss Crewe, 

of Newcastle. , 

Died.] At Stafford, - Mrs. Birchall. 
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At Lichfield, Edward Outtam, D.D. 
€anon residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, 
Chancellor of the Diocese, Archdeacon of 
Derby, and Rector of St. Philip’s in this 
town ; extreme exertion in talking to a deaf 
person was the immediate occasion of an 
apoplexy that terminated his existence in the 
course of an hour. 

At Walsall, 77, Mrs. Carless.—Mrs. A. 
Marlow.—Miss Brookes. 

At Tamworth, in Litchfield-street, 64, 
Miss Robinson, suddenly, deservedly es- 
teemed and regretted. 

At Daw End, 78, Mr. S. Meanley.—At 
Lee Grange, 65, Mrs. Jeffreys, late of Wood- 
house, near Cheadle.—At Hanley, 65, John 
Daniel, esq. one of the proprietors of the 
New Hall China Manufactory. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Ata meeting held pursuant to advertise- 
ment at the public office, in Birmingham, 
on the 7thof February, 1821, to take into 
consideration the propriety of forming a 
society for promoting the Cultivation of the 
Fine Arts, Samuel Galton, Esq. in the 
chair, 

It was resolved, Ist, That an institution be 
now established in Birmingham for the en- 
eouragement of Arts and Manufactures, and 
that it be called ** The Birmingham Society 
of Arts.” 

2d. That a Museum be formed for tbe re- 
ception of casts and models of the most ap- 
proved specimens of sculpture, and of all 
such other works, illustrative of the dif- 
ferent branches of art, as the society may 
have the means of procuring. 

3d. That suitable accommodation be pro- 
vided for students in the Fine Arts. 

4th. Thatifat any time it shallbe deemed 
expedient, the committee have the power of 

making arrangements for public exhibitions 
of the works of art. 

Fifteen gentlemen instantly subscribed £100 
and £50 each, and about forty others sub- 
scribed £2 2s. as annual subscribers. Sir 
Robert Lawley agreed to present an extensive 
collection of casts. 

Married.) Mr. R. Winder, to Miss E. 
Benz, both of Birmingham.—Mr. R. Gibson, 
of Birmingham, to Miss E. Grove, of Hat- 
ton.—Mr. H. Winkfield, of Camp-hill, to 
Miss M. Charnley, of Warton Lodge,— Mr. 
J. Scott, of Deritend, to Miss E. Ashton, of 
Birmingham.—Mr. G. H. Haynes, to Miss 
A. M. Darleston, both of Coventry.—Mr. 
T. A. Dale, of Sutton Colfield, to Miss E. 
Dale, of Lewes.—Mr. T. Danks, of Tipton 
to Miss A. Brain, of Old Swinford.—Mr. T. 
Showell, of Ashted. 

Died.| At Birmingham, Coleshell-street 
Mrs Knowles of the Terrace, Kentish Town. 
At Birmingham, Mrs. A. M. Hadley, de- 
servedly lamented. — Mr. Wheeler. — In 
Union-street, 70, Mr. Lowe, much lamented. 
~ Tn Weaman-street, 82, Mrs. M. Salt.— 
In Jawaica-row, 63, Mrs. Caulwall,—In 





















[March |, 
Suffolk-street, 84, Mrs. Many 
Ann-street, 53, Mrs. M. Brook. aring 

At Coventry, Mr. Taylor, 

At West Bromwich, 69, Mrs, q. Hor. 
kins, deservedly respected, — 48, Mh 
Dickinson. 

At Edgebaston, 38, Mr. J. Fleuitt, greatly 
lamented.—At Breeden House, King’s No. 
ton, 76, Daniel Chase, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The tumults among the colliers in this 
county, have led to fatal consequences, (jp 
Saturday, it was first announced that, 
account of the reduction in the value of 
iron, and the stagnation of trade, it was 
necessary that the wages of the men should 
be reduced 6d. perday. Discontent imme. 
diately manifested itself ; and en the follow. 
ing days a large body of men marched to 
Madeley-wood, Dawley, &c. stopped all the 
works, injured, and destroyed the machinery, 
and compelled the workmen to join the ranks 
of the turbulent. On Friday, the 9th, it 
became absolutely necessary to call out the 
troops of Wellington yeomanry cavalry, 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. Cludde, in 
aid of the civil power, and who proceeded to 
disperse a body of about 3,000 rioters, as- 
sembled near the Old Park iron works, three 
miles from Wellington. The riot act having 
been read, and an hour elapsed, the mob, 
though earnestly entreated by the magis- 
trates to return peaceably to their homes, 
rejected the advice. Some of the ring- 
leaders were consequently taken into custody; 
but when the constables and military were 
conducting their prisoners towards the town, 
a general attack with stones and cinders was 
made by the colliers from the summits of two 
cinder hilis, situate on each side of the road. 
The abrupt ascent of the hills rendered a 
charge impracticable, so that the cavalry 
were obliged to use their fire arms: one 
man was killedon the spot, many were 
wounded, some dangerously, two of whom 
are sincedead. The cavalry, however, suc- 
ceeded in securing six of the eight prisoners, 
who are lodged in our gaol, viz. Samuel 
Hay ward, Christopher North, John Grainger, 
Joseph Eccleshall, John Payne, and Robert 
Wheeler. In dispersing the mob, several of 
the cavalry were severely hurt by stones @ 
cinders; and Mr. Spencer, of Trench-lane, 
was accidently wounded in the knee by bis 
pistol going off in the holster. On the 
morning afier this skirmish, the rioters 
assembled on the same ground, provided 
with ammunition stolen from the works, 
with abont 150 small arms and three pieces 
of cannon, the whole drawn up in regular 
array, having a centre body, and right 4 
left wings, with close and even front. “ 
this position they waited till twelve o’cloc 
when their patience began to be wearle\, 
and they gradually dispersed. ' : 

Married.) Mr. J. Jones to Miss Jone ‘ 
both of Shrewsbury.— The Rev. N. Bigg) 
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ton, to Miss Beddow, of Whitchurch. 
alg 4 of Ludlow, to Miss Watts, of 
Leintwardine. — Mr. Langley, of Easton 
Constantine, to Miss Underwood, of Ems- 
trev.—Mr. R. Meredith, of Yockleton, to 
Miss Meredith, of the Dingle.—Mr. Wood- 
cock, of the Cradley lron Works, to Miss 
Bond, late of Brierley-hill. , 
Died.| At Shrewsbury, 37, Mrs. Harris, 
deservedly respected.—Miss A. Davis, much 
lamented.—In Mardol, 71, Mr. A. Jones.— 
On Swan-bill, Mr. J. Parker. 
At Bridgnorth, 63, Mr. J. Mac Michael.— 


Mr. F. Oakes, jun. 
At Coalbrook Dale, Mr. W. Fletcher, re- 


spected. 

At Downton, Mr. Elsmere, deservedly 
lamented.—At Old Heath, 56, Mr. P. Wal- 
ton.—At Underton, 72, Mrs. Wheelwright, 
much respected. —At Preston Brockhurst, 
Thomas Lloyd Bayley, esq. generally la- 
mented.—At Ironbridge, Miss J. Bryan. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. T. Pratt, of Evesham, to 
Miss Ibbertson, of New-street. Birmingham. 

Died.] At Stourbridge, 76, Mrs. A. Badger. 
—At Dudley, G. W. Hawkes, esq.—At 
Brierley-hill, Mr. Witt.—At Eastham, 62, 
the Rev. C. Whitehead, Rector, and a Ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Worcester and 
Hereford. 

At Barford, Mr. T. Keyte. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Hereford Agricultural Society lately 
held their meeting, when many interesting 
subjects were discussed. Difierent propo- 
sitions were suggested, in the hope of af- 
fording alleviation to the general distress 
which prevails. Amongst these were emi- 
gration to America and New Holland— the 
further prohibition of foreign corn—a peti- 
tion vo the legislature for general relief, and 
a recommendation to proprietors of arable 
farms to let leases of their estates on corn 
rents, in preference to fixed rents. 

Married.| Mr. Winston, of Brecon, to 
Miss E. Browne, of Hereford.—W. H. Bryd- 
ges, esq. of Colwall-house, to Miss H. Hig- 
gins, of Hillend. 

Died,| At Leominger, 65, Mr. J. Carter, 
greatly regretted.—-61, Mr. W. Toombs, late 
of Westwood. 

At Bishop’s Frome, 81, Mr. J. Tayler, 
deservedly regretted. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

At the last Quarter Sessions, held at Glou- 
cesier, John Bail and Agnes his wife, were 
sentenced to seven years transportation for 
obiaining money from the overseers of Ciif- 
ton, under a false pretence that the husband 
Was ill and incapable of work ; he being at 
the time employed, and receiving wages in 
his business aS @ mason. 

A meeting of the Gloucester Association 
for the protection of A griculture, lately took 
place et Gloucester : the following is an ex- 
tract of a petition that was unanimously 
resolved upon to the House of Commons : — 
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“ That, under the extreme depresston of 
Agricultural Produce, your Petitioners are 
totally incapacitated from bearing that ex- 
cessive proportion of all public payments, 
now imposed upon the occupiers of the soil 
of these kingdoms—such as the enormous 
and increasing amount of parochial rates, 
the statute duty on the highways, (the latter 
of which the farmer is frequently called 
upon to perform under the vexatious circam- 
stances of neglecting his own business,)—are 
both grievous und intolerable burdens, 
borne almest exclusively by the farmer, and 
from which nearly every other class of the 
community is exempt, or contributes to in a 
trifling proportion, 

“ That the taxes on riding and husbandry 
horses, on malt, and salt, all bear peculiarly 
hard upon the farmer, and were imposed 
on him at a time when agricultnral produce 
sold at more than double its present price. 

“That we are decidedly of opinion, that 
in Ordinary seasons, the soil of the United 
Kingdoms is fully adequate to the supply of 
its population, in the different articles of 
corn, flour, meal, rye, oats, beans, pease, 
barley, wool, flux, hemp, hides, tallow, seeds, 
butter, cheese, poultry, vegetables of all 
kinds, natural to the country, apples, and 
pears. And we beg, respectfully to state to 
your honourable House, that, under proper 
protection and spirited cultivation, the soil of 
these kingdoms would return at least, one 
third more than its present produce, and 
thereby furnish to the numerous unemployed 
Manufacturing and Agricultural Labourers, 
now subsisting on the scanty pittance of 
parochial aid and individual charity, the 
means of procuring for themselves and fami- 
lies a sufficient quantity of wholesome food, 
and different articles of manufacture, neces- 
sary to their con.fort and support, which they 
have hitherto been accustomed to enjoy, but 
are now deprived of the means of pur- 
chasing. 

Married.| Mr. Bleek, of Unity-street, 
Gloucester, to Miss E. Garrard, of Bristol.— 
Mr. W. Day, to Miss M. A. Hartland: Mr. 
P. Parker, to Miss S. Harford, both of the 
Society of Friends: all of Bristol.— Mr. T, 
Peringion, of Montague-street, Bristol, to 


' Miss H. Perington, of St. George’s, Somer- 


set. —Mr. J. Prior, to Miss Wallett, both of 
Tewkesbury.— Mr. T. Minchen, of Fairford, 
to Miss M. Gibbs, of ChurchiJl—Mr. R, 
James, of Blakeney, to Miss M. Matthews, of 
Gatcomb. . 

Died.| At Gloucester, in Hare-lane, Mrs. 
Herbert. - In Barton-street, Mr. T. Spring. 
—lIn St. Aldate’s-street, 19, Miss. J. Rea. 

At Bristol, Henry Price, esq. late of West 
Bromwich.—49, Mrs. S. Sweet.—Mr. W. 
Hood. 

At Cheltenham, in Tavistock-place, 52, 
J. D. Kelly, esq. deservedly regretted.— 
Patrick Maitland, esq. late of Calcutta.— 
Mr. Prideaux, suddenly.—In Redcliffe-street, 
Mr, Peau, jun. lamented. ie 
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At Stroud, Mr. 8. Stayley. 

At Newent, Elizabeth, wife of J. E.C. A. 
Hartland, esq. At Chipping Campden, G. 
Cotterell, esq.— At Duntisbourne, 65, Mr. T. 
Matthews, greatly re--retted.—At Swans- 
wield, 80, Mr. T. Hermning.—At Framilode, 
39, Mr. E. Vempany.—At the Grange, near 
Stroud, 68, Rowles Scudamore, esq. greatly 

lamented. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Weatherstone, to Miss J. 
Parr, of Holywell; Mr. C. Presten, to Miss 
Heading: all of Oxford.—Mr. Sutton, of 
St. Clement’s, Oxford, to Miss Piper, of 
Worthing.—Mr. J. Penson, of Churibury, to 
Mrs. E. Mead, of Ranger's Lodge. 

Died.) At Oxford, 36, Mr. T. Richards.— 
64, Mr. J. Glover.—In Queen-street, 37, 
Mrs. Broadwater, greatly regretted. 

At Bicester, 74, Mrs. Howre. 

At Woolvercot, 29, Mr. R. Salmon.—At 
St. John’s Bridge, near Leachlade, 75, Mr. 
Weils, much regretted.—At Shipton Court, 
Ludy Reade, the wife of Sir John R. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

A numerous meeting was lately heid at 
Avlesbury, when the following resolutions 
Were uncnimously passed. 

1. That the country is in a state of gene- 
ral distress and disconient, in consequence cf 
the measures of his Majesty's Ministers for 
many years past, 

2. That this distress is the necessary result 
of the long wars in which we have been in- 
fortunately involved, (wars, which, with 
many otler evils, have introduced a love of 
military show and military principles into 
his Majesty’s government); of the wicked 
prodigality and foolish compliance with the 
selfish views of our allies with which those 
wars were carried on; of the addition of 
nearly six hundred millions to the National 
Debt; of the enormous extont of taxation, 
which far exceeds the means of this country 
to bear; of the unnecessary war éstablish- 
ments, which are kept up in a time of peace, 
for the purposes of unconstitutional power 
and patronage; of a departure from sound 
principles of legislation in financial and 
commercial matiers; of a total want of 
economy in every branch of his Majesty’s 
Government; and of the inadequate check 
which the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, affords over the Ministers of the 
Crown. 

3. That the discontent, consequent upon 
this distress, is increased by the arbitrary and 

unconstitutional spirit which his Majesty’s 
Ministers display upon all occasions; but, 
above all, by the conduct towards ber Ma- 
jesty the Queen, in getting up charges 
against her by the foulest and most unpriuci- 
pled means—in supporting them by the basest 
ant most wicked perjury on the part of the 
Witnesses Who were brought against her—in 
Insiituting a Bill of Pains and Penalties, » 
mensare odious and unjust ia itself, and 
clearly contrary to every pemetpe of law 


















[Mareh }, 
and the Constitution ~in WAtitOnly and yp. 
lawfully degrading her, by tlie non. 

of her name in the Liturgy—in refusing i 
admit her to her other legal rights and priv. 
leges as Queen Consort of these realms—iy 
still continuing against her the same 
of unjust aad unmerited insult, after the ip. 
sufficiency of the evidence and the indigns. 
tion of the country had forced them 1 
abandon the original wicked me 

lastly, by the determination which was lately 
evinced by his Majesty’s Ministers, to 

vere in visiting acquittal with all the penal. 
ties of crime. 

4. That these grievances can never be 
remedied but by a total change of system in 
the policy of the country, both foreign and 
domestic; by entering into arrangements 
with foreign powers for the encouragement 
of British trade; by a thorough and vigorous 
retrenchment of the public expensitete; by 
the reduction of pensions, sinecures, and all 
useless offices, established only to answer 
undue ministerial purposes 5 by the adoption 
of a conciliatory system of government 
towards a loyal, though distressed people ; by 
the immediate insertion of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, and by the adniission of 
her Majesty to all her other rights, privi- 
leges, and dignities us Queen Consort; by 
such an amended representation of the peo- 
ple as may tend to render the House of Con- 
mons a more complete organ of public oy- 
nion; and by the dismissal of the present 
Ministers for ever from the présence an 
councils of his Majesty. 

5. That a Petition founded upon these 
resolutions be presented to the House of Com- 
mons, 

Married.] Mr. T. Dover, of Aston Sand- 
ford, to E. Plaistowe, of Chesham. 

Died.| At Buckingham, Solomon Hollo- 
way, esq. deservedly regretted.—53, Mrs. E. 
Goodson, much respected. 

At Reading, 97, Mrs. Kemp. 

At High Wycombe, John Nash, esq. 

At Sait Hill, 80, Mrs. Parker, late of 
Oxferd.— At Hockliffe, Mr. T. Shaw. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Murried.] At Baldock, G. H. Hieks, M.D. 
to Miss S. Herbert—Mr. J. Dickenson, 
Mics M. North, both of Abingdon, neat 
Royston. ; cb 

Died.] At Windsor, 74, Mr. Weight, mu 
res ected.—53, Mrs. Clegg. 

At Hitchin, 77, Daniel Chapman, &4- 
banker.—At Leighton Buzzard, 25, Miss M. 
Ciaridge.—At Bassingbourn, 32, Mrs. Flit- 
ton.—At Bramfield, Mr. J. Pritchett. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. :, 

Married.| Mr. J. Britten, of Ecton, ~ 
Miss M. Wood, of Welford. —Mr. Hassaté, 
Mrs. Blewitt, both of Duston. _— 

Died.} At Northampton, 81, “™ 
Dickinson. : 

At Towcester, 28, Mr. J. Simco, deserv 
edly lamented. 
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CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year is—The Old Age of St. 
John the Evangelist. 

Married.] Mr. J. Hardman, to Mrs. Thrift, 
poth of Cambridge.—J. F. Ogle, esq. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Miss F. 
Conington, of Horneast le.—Thomas Taylor, 
esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Fanny Mansel, daughter of the late Bishop 
of Bristol.—Mr. Woolley, of Newmarket, to 
Miss M. Mayston, of Stanningfield. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 46, Mrs. Ruther- 
furd.— 29, Mrs. Geer. 

At Ely, 38, Sfrs. Wilks. 

At Bartlow, 83, Mr. G. Payne.—At Stunt- 
ney, Mr. J. Hatch. 

NORFOLK. 

The poor round Holkham, ‘he residence of 
the patriotic Mr. Coke, are employed in 
breaking, dressing, and spinning hemp and 
flax grown on that gentleman’s estate, un- 
der the superintendence of Miss Coke. 

Married.] Mr. J. Kerr, to Mrs. A. Gage. 
Mr. D. Bensley, to Miss M. A. Balls: all of 
Norwich.—Mr. 8. Lovick, of St. Andrew’s, 
Norwich, to Miss A. Pearson, of Northrepps. 
—Mr. J. Green, to Miss M. Wright; Mr. R. 
Woolstone, to Miss E. Mitchell.—Mr. R. 
Cates, to Miss M. A. Readwin, both of 
Fakenham.— Mr. Bateman, of St. Martin’s, 
at Oak, to Miss L. Holding, of Beccles.— 
Mr. Howes, to Miss Bateman; J. Keer, to 
Miss S. Todd: all of St. Martin’s at Oak. 

Died.| At Norwich, in Surrey-street, 72, 
Mr. Brookbank.—In St. Benedict’s, 73, Mrs. 
Lock.—40, Mrs. M. Curtis.—66, Mrs. S. 
Briggs.—In St. Margaret’s, 77, Mrs. Middle- 
ton, 

At Yarmouth, 84, Mr. M. Thompson.- - 
84, Mr. E. Crabtree —81, Mrs. E. Grey.— 
78, Mr. J. Durrant.—-78, Mrs. H. Hewitt.— 

AtLynn, 48, Mr. Hammond.—Mrs. Lyther. 
— True.—66, Mrs. Turnbull.—Mr. Felt- 
well, 

At Litcham, 81, Mr. J. Kennedy.—At 
Cromer, 49, Mrs. M. Pearson, greatly re- 
gretted.—At Watton, 84, Mrs. M. Pilgrim, 
much respected.— At Walsingham, 86, Mr. 
J. Hague, deservedly lamented.—At Holt, 

19, Miss C. Seppings.—At East Dereham, 
82, Mr. J. Smith Street. 
SUFFOLK. 

_ The Botanic Garden, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
isin a flourishing condition; it has lately 
been supplied with a collection of seeds from 
the Royal Garden at Gottingen, also a packet 
Containing some from Syria and Egypt, in 
addition to a selection recently transmitied 
by the President of the Linnzean Society. 

Married.] Mr. Smith, to Miss Hoy, of 
Bury St, Edmund’s.— Mr. B. Norman, of 

Bury St. Edmund’s, to Miss E. Newstead, 
of Lynn—Mr. J. Jackson, of Bury S!. Ed- 
mund’s, to Miss A. F. Nottidge, of East Han- 
Me Mr. Everett, of Falkenhom, to 
iss M. Rivers, of Trimley.—Mr. W. Pet- 
*, to Miss E. Payne, both of Woolpit— 
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. Mr, W. Paine, of Barrow, to Miss F. Hutchi- 


son, of Haughley. 

Died.| At BurySt. Edmunds, 28, Mr. H. 
Mudd. 

At Ipswich, 56, Mrs. A. Enefer.—28, Mr. 
R. West.—In Silent-street, Miss Green.— 
25, Mr. T. Strowlger.—Mr. Jas. Death.— 
58, Mrs, S. Trott.— 96, John Sherman, esq. 
late Capt. East Suffolk militia.—70, Mrs. 
Caston. 

At Southwold, 88, Mr. J. Sayer. 

At Sudbury, Mr. J. Godfrey. 

At Cotton-hall, 83, Mr. T. Durham.—aAt 
Lindham-hall, 71, Jacob Whibread, esq. de- 
servedly lamemed for his general benevo- 
lence.— At Moulton, 59, Mr. W. King, 
greatly and justly regretted.-At Great Welne- 
tham, 35, Mrs. Cooper.—At Stradbrooke,79, 
Mrs. S.Grenling. 

ESSEX. 

The magistrates of Essex have lately re- 
solved to erect a spacious penitentiary for 
that county, in which all the prisoners are to 
be classed, and those who are able, oblige 
to work for their own support. 

Married.| Mr. Bond, of Colchester, to 
Miss Bowland.—Mr. J. Busby, to Miss L. 
Eagles, both of Romford.—Thomas Sadler, 
esq. of Breewood Hall, to Miss S. Simpson, 
of Horkesley.—George Whitby, esq. major 
of the Staffordshire militia, to Miss Emma 
Ratcliffe, of Wood Hall, Warmingford.—Mr. 
R. King, of Foxearth, to Miss L. Halls, of 
Great Waltham. 

Died.| At Colchester, Mr. Tomkins, sud- 
denly. 

At Billericay, Mrs. Douglass. 

At Wix, 84, Mr. W. Nichols.—At Brun- 
dish, Mr. P. Martin.—At Wanstead, Miss S. 
Knowles.—At Radwinter Rectory, Mary 
Roberts, wife of the Rev. J. Bullock, greatly 
regretted.—At Bow Bridge, Richard Meeson, 
esq. of Meeson, Salop.—At Great Warley- 
place, 92, Samuel Bonham, esq. 

KENT. 

The inhabitants of Dover lately agreed to 
petition the House of Commons for the fol- 
lowing object:—that the Queen’s name be 
re-inserted in the Liturgy ; to effect a refor- 
mation in the construction of the House of 


- Commons; and that the attention of the 


House be given to the distressed state of the 
country. 

Married.] Mr. Crute, to Miss Archer, both 
of Cavterbury.—At Canterbury, Capt. W. 
Davis, late of the 1st Swiss, to Miss H. Beale, 
of Wingham —Mr. Holmes, of Dover, to 
Miss E. Weekes, of Canterbury.—Mr. S, 
Smithyer, to Mrs. E. Mount, both of Dover. 
—Mr.-H. Wells, of Deal, to Mrs. Pollock, 
widow of James Henderson, esq. R.N.- Mr. 
J. Brittain, of Chatham, to Miss Wellfear, 
of Feckham.—Mr. A. Harrison, of Rush- 
borne, to Miss Wootton ,of Westbere.—Mr. 
W. Lambert, to Miss F. Milton, both of 
Hollingbourne. 

Died.) At Canterbury, in Best-lane, Mr. 


R. Potiman, sen.—In Mercery-lane, 86, Mr 
4. Read. 
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198 Sussex__Dorsetshire. 


A. Read.— In Burgate-street, Mr. Chapman. 
—In Dover-street, 89, Mrs. C. Burrant.— In 
Castle-street, 30, Mr. Gilbee. 

At Dover, Mrs. Barrett. 

At Deal, in her 100th year, Mrs, Sloley 
Martin. 

At Faversham, 73, Mr. W. Plomer, one of 
the common council men of that corporation. 

-Mr. Gorham.—46, Mr. S. Scott.—Mr. 
Kirby. 

At Maidstone, 88, Mr. C. Mares, one of 
the oldest common-councilmen of that cor- 
poration. 

At Brompton, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Newman: Mr. Wood: in Prospect-row, 
Mrs, Jennis.—At Strood, Mrs. Liitle, sud- 
denly.—At Hadlow, 48, Mr. M. Porter, 
deservedly regretted.— At Hawkhurst, 57, 
Mrs. R. Prigoe. 

SUSSEX. 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of 
Brighton and Shoreham, was lately held at 
Brighton, when it was resolved to open a 
new road between the two towns, and also an 
iron railway for commercial purposes. 

Married.| Mr. Swan, to Miss Fowler, 
both of Little Hampton. 

Died.| At Maudling, 84, Mrs. E. Watis.— 
At Ovingdean, Mrs. Kemp, wife of Natha- 
niel K, esq.—At Fittleworth,- Francis Upton 
Tripp, esq. late Capt. of the 26th foot, highly 
and deservedly esteemed. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The inhabitants ol Andover, much to their 
credit, have lately entered into several sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the numerous 
poor. 

Married.] P. Mac Nalty, esq. of Win- 
chester, to Miss C. Smythe, of Highbridge 
Cottage, Otierbourne.—J. W. Clark, esq. of 

lock, to Miss Hooper, of Hatt House.—Mr. 
= _— to Miss M. Newall, both of Alres- 
ord. 

Died.} At Southampton, Capt. Hoey, 
many years a resident of Bath, and oncea 
candidate for the office of Master of the 
Ceremonies at the Kingston Rooms.—Mrs. 
E. Bell, widow of Capt. B. of the Northum- 
berland militia. 

At Winchester, in Hyde-street, 66, Mr. J. 
Maunder.—98, Mr. Jas. Gould.—54 Mr. 
W. Colborne.—79, Mrs. Carpenter. 

At Portsmouth, Sir Geo. Campbell, G.C_B 
by his own hand, for which no reason can he 
assigned. Sir George was 59 years of ave - 
he entered the navy early in life; was made 
a Post Captain in 1781, Rear Admiral in 
1801, Vice Adusiral in 18066, and Admiral 

of the White in 1814. He was appoint3d 
Port Admiral at this station in IS17. 

rs 8 dy Miss H. E. Hire. 

t Portsea, in Cross-stree - WT: 
wliediadmipananes. te —— Mrs. Miall. 

At Carisbrooke, Mr J. Weillinston, 

At Alrestord, Mrs. A. Whitear.— At Brea 
more, at an advanced uge, Mr. Absolom._- 
At Faisley, 88, Mr. Ww. Adams.—At Pare. 
ham, 9, Joseph Gilbert, esq. he accompanied 
in his second VO) age 
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round the world, and died deservedly esteeme 
and regretted.—At Ropley, Charles Barto, 
esq. a justice of the peace for this coy, 
greatly esteemed and lamented, h 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. Sloan, to Miss G. Omm: 
Mr. T. Wood, to Mrs. Lyde; all of Tron 
bridge.—Mr. Monday, of Devizes, to Mig 
E. M. Gray, of Salisbury. Cornelius Cy. 
nings, esq. of Ogbourne St. George, to Mix 
M. A. Deceeurdoux, of Rockley House, 

Died.| At Trowbridge, Mrs. Hayes, 

At Devizes, at an advanced age, Mix 
Stephens. 

At Calne, 20, Miss C. Atherton, 

At Brompton Giffard, 60, Mrs. Dulondel, 
—At Basset Down House, 69, Sophia, widow 
of the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, D.D, Astro 
nomer Royal. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. W. Bladwell, to Miss E. 
Dagg ; Mr, W. Young, of George-street, to 
Miss S. Hurley: all of Bath.—Mr. R. 
Owen, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Capt. Edmondson.— John Robertson, of li- 
chester, to Miss A. Loaving, of Ilminster— 
At Shepton Mallett, Mr. T. Cooke A’Cour, 
to Miss Davis, of Cannard’s Grove.—Mr. J. 
Bro:dhurst, of Saltford, to Miss B. Gale, of 
Bath.—Mr. J. Fisher, of Mark, to Miss E. 
Hix, of Lympsham. 0 

Died.| At Bath, in Beaufort-buildings, 
Ann, wife of W.C. Empson, esq. deservedly 
esteemed and lamented. —Samuel Yockaey, 
esq. late of London, a gentleman of general 
benevolence and much and justly regretted. 
—The Rev. R. Matchett Law, M.A.—In 
the Crescent, 58, Richard Olwer, esq.—Mr. 
Bettesworth.—In Milsom-street, Mrs. Welles, 
widow of the Rey. Archdeacon W. of Wells. 
—In Green-park-place, Miss Jane Wil- 
loughby. . 

At Weils, 83, Hester, widow of John Sal- 
mon, esq. of Wookey. 

At Bridgewater, Mrs. Symes. 

At Castle Combe, 48, Mrs. S. Bane.—4t 
Bagatelle, 71, Mrs. Bathia Duthie. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting was lately held - 
Weymouth, to take into consideration tee 
propriety of petitioning parliament, prayins 
for a ‘Yevision of the Criminal Laws. 
Dr. Cracknell in an able speeeh moved seve- 
ral excellent resolutions, which were ate : 
by E. Henning, esq. and unanimously a a 
ed. We hope the good example willbe !o 
lowed, , 

Married.] Mr. R. Cummins, to Miss ra 
—William Buckland, esq. of Shaler 
to Miss H. Losh, of Charles-square, Loo .. 
—Mr. R. Cox, of Yetminster, to Miss ef 
Pope, of Lawrence-lane, London.—**™ 
Viney Saunders, esq. of Bruton, t0 Miss >- 
Prideaux, of Northiawton. ul 

Died. At Weymouth, Mr. G. Harvey, : 
servedly regretted.—20, Miss Selina Brow), 
of Canonsleigh Abbey. ; 

At Poole, Mrs. Durant, wife of J. D. eq. 

At Shaftesbury, 95, Mr. S. L. Augie? 
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At Blandford, Miss M. Hill. 
At Grimston, Mr. Green, suddenly. 
; DEVONSHIRE. 

An investigation of the numerous records 
of Exeter has lately taken place. Upwards 
of 100 manuscripts have already been disco- 
vered; many of them beautifully written on 
fine vellum, and present some curious and 
‘ateresting occurrences. The earliest found 
‘sof the time of William Rufus, 1090. We 
hope other corporations will imitate the same 
example, as a means of bringing to light 
every highly curious document ; and we hope 
our correspondents will not forget our readi- 
ness to give place to such articles. 

The receiving-house of (he Powder Works 
at Kinterbury, near Plymouth, lately blew 
up, und aman and a boy were killed. About 
40 barrels blowing up spread great destruc- 
tiou, aud violently shook the houses for se- 
veral miles round, 

Married.| Mr. T. Hartnell, to Miss E. 
Punchard: Mr. W. Board, to Miss M. Wilil- 
mott: all of Exeter—Mr. T. Leaman, of 
Exeter, to Miss T. Beedie, of Southwood. — 
Mr. Burnet, to Miss Prowse, both of Ashbur- 
ton—Mr. W. H. Clarke, to Miss E. Chap- 
man, both of Honiton.—Mr. S. Loveys, of 
Newton Abbott, to Miss G. Wills, of Wadden 
House. 

Died.| At Exeter, in Hill’s-court, 75, Mrs. 
Shepton, deservedly regretted.—On Southern- 
hay, 67, Mr. J. Pyne.—On St. David’s-hill, 
Mr. J. Cosserat. 

At Plymouth, in Tavistock-street, Mr. D. 
Birbeck, a member of the Society of Friends, 
—In Canterbury-street, 66, Mrs Thomas.— 
In Weilingion-place, 63, Mrs. Stevens.—In 
Chapel-street, Mr. S. Trounsill.- At an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Garrett.— At Collumpton, 
59, Mrs. H. Tayler, greatly lamented.—91, 
Mr. Seaman. 

At Teignmouth, Miss F. H. Jordan, de- 
servedly regretted. 

At Heavitree, 52, Mr. T. Burnett.—At 
Stony House, Mrs. Bedford, widow of Capt. 
B., R. N.—At Norton-house, 68, Lady Jod- 
rell, widow of Sir Paul J., deservedly 
lamented for her extensive benevolence. 

CORNWALL. 


The Royal Geological Society of Corn- 


wall, at the last Annual Meeting, held at the 
Museum, Penzance, Dr. Forbes, the Secre- 
tary, read an interesting memoir “ on the 
temperature of mines,’? in which he asserted 
that the maximum of temperature in the deep- 
est mines in Cornwall, 13 or 14,00 feet, was 
‘U0 degrees of Fahrenheit, or 28 degrees 
above the mean of the climate. Ina second 
paper On the subject by Mr. R. W. Fox, of 
;tlmonth, it was stated, that the tempera- 
a the earth in Cornwall increases as 
© escend, nearly one degree of Fahrenheit 
or every 60 or 70 feet. 
wae Mr. M Prout, to Miss Brewer, 
: a Padstow.—Mr.E. Chappel, of Eglos- 

ayle, to Miss Broad, of Camelford.—Mr. 


—" of Wadebridge, to Miss C. Fulfit, of 
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Died.| At Truro, Mr. J. Hawken. 

At Penzance, 75, Mr. W. Hoskin, ~55, 
Lieut, W. Mullett.—91, Mrs. J. Boase. 

' ty Bodmin, Mrs.Jewell, deservedly regret- 
ed. 

At Trefoweth, Illogan,54, Mr. H. Phillips, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Launceston, 62, Mr. N. Truscott. 

WALES, 

A few spirited farmers, in a district which 
comprehends parts of Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, have recently formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of exciting emulation 
among themselves, their neighbours, and 
theirservants generally. Ata period so in- 
auspicious to agriculturists as the present, 
this is a rare example. 

Married.| The Rev. J. D. Richards, of 
Lougher, to Miss S. Hugies, of Nelson-place, 
Swensea.— John Rees, esq. of Carmarthen, 
to Miss R. Bower, of Waunifor—Mr. P. 
Backstock, of Haverfordwest, to Miss M. 
Dorley, of Bath.—At Churchstoke, Thomas 
Browne, esq. to Miss Anne Griffithes, of tbe 
Meadows, in the county of Merioueth.—At 
Gresford, the Rev. Geo. Cunliffe, of Acton, 
to Miss D. Townshend, of Trevallen, Den- 
bighshire.—Thomas Jones, esq. of Liedfer, 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, to Emma 
Anne, sister to Sir William: Owen, barte 

Died.] At Swansea, in Windsor Lodge, 
Mrs. Davies. 

At Haverfordwest, Mr. W. Crunn. 

At Carmarthen, Mrs. Hughes, widow of 
David Hughes, esq. of Harmerton, Pem- 
brokeshire, regretted for her general bene- 
volence. 

At Landaff, 79, the Rev. W. Davies, vicar 
of Lanorth, Monmouthshire. 

At Llangollen, Mr. J. Davies. 

At Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire, Mr. Prich- 
ard, much respected.—At Bryndyffryn, near 
Llanrwst, 67, Samuel Moulsdale, esq.— At 
Dan-y-Graig, near Swansea, Richard Jobn 
Tibbitts, esq. of Barton Seagrove, North- 
amptonshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

The late James Watt, esq.-—Anhiversary 
dinner.~ -On Friday, January the 19th, the 
birth-day of a most distinguished native of 
Greenock, the late James Watt, esq. was 
commemorated, in the Tontine, Glasgow, 
by the most numerous and respectable as- 
semblage of the inhabitants ever witnessed 
here on such an occasion. A fine bust, 
crowned with laurel, and raised on a pedestal, 
of the illustrious philosopher, to tha celebra- 
tion of whose birth the evening was dedi- 
cated, was appropriately placed at one of 
the extremities of theroom. The chair was 
ably filled by John Denniston, esq. chief 
magistrate. The distinction of having given 
birth to so great a man, as was well ob- 
served from the chair, is one of which 
Greenock may justly be proud. 

Married.] At Inveresk-house, J. H. Mac- 
kenzie, esq. to the Hon. H. A. Mackenzie, 
daughter of the late Lord Seaforth.—James 
Cruikshank, esq. of Lanley-park, county of 
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Angus, to Lady Anne Letitia Carnagie, 
daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Hill, of the Bengal Artillery.—Barnoess 
Abercrombie, widow of Sir Ralph A. 

At Pitfour, Aberdeenshire, G. Ferguson, 
esq. brother of the late J. F. M.P. for that 
county.—At Hamilton, near Glasgow, the 
Rev. Dr. Hutchison.—At Kineil-house, 
Perthshire, Lady Ann Place, daughter of the 
late Earl of Aberdeen, and wife of Edward 
Place, esq. of Skelton Grange, Yorkshire. 

IRELAND 

Considerable agitation continues in con- 
sequence of one Steele, County Sheriff of 
Dublin, at a county meeting at Kilmainham, 
on Dee. 30, having refused to put amendments 
upon some resolutions complimenting munis- 
ters, and having caused the meeting to be 
dispersed hy a military force. His conduct 
has been exposed in Parliament, disavowed 
by ministers, and we trust will be brought 
before the Irish Courts of Law, for the good 
example of others. 

Married.\ William Ogle Hunt, esq. to Miss 
Caroline Browne, of Hoiles-street, Merrion- 
square.—The Rev. P. Renney, rector of 
Dunkitt, to Miss M. Poole, of Waterford.— 
The Rev. Edw. Bower, rector of Taugh- 
hoyne, to Miss Moore, of Bur-house, both in 
the county of Donegal. 

Died.| At Dublin, Lady Castlecoote.— 
A.A. Hutchinson, esq. 

At Killymoon, county of Tyrone, 17, 
James Stewart, esq.—At Beleump-cottage, 
Balbriggan, county of Dublin, P. R. Wolfe, 
esq. nephew of the late Lord KilwarJen, and 
Secretary to the Board of Works, 

ABROAD. 

An late extraordinary overflowing of the 
river Douro, has ocens.oned great damage 
at Oporto. All the vessels at anehor in 
the river were in the most imminent danger 
of perishing, and some of them met 
with this misfortune: all the others suf- 
fered, some more, some less. A great 
many boats and small vessels, both public 
and private, are lost: the damage sustained 


Ireland.—Abroad. 
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by the vessels. which have escaped -; 
their hulls, masts, cordage, and rigging « 
every description, is beyond calculation, 
Immense damage, which it is impossible t, 
estimate, has been done on shore, Phe 
water rose to a ver eat hei 
boats plied in some x Bp the ty ~ 
At his rural retreat in the environs of Par 
aged 54, Jean Lambert Tallien, one of the 
most distinguished heroes of the French revo. 
lution, and who after enjoying a plenitude of 
power proved his public virtue by the per. 
sonal poverty, in which, like Amar and o 
he ended his days. His life is the history of 
the French Revolution. He began his poli. 
tical career as a writer in the Moniteur iy 
1791, was elected secretary of the Commun 
of Paris, and held that office during the 
massacres provoked by the atrocious procla- 
mation of the Duke of Brunswick ; but per- 
sonally opposed them, and himself saved 
many lives. He was afterwards elected a 
member of the Convention, and became 
a zealous and eloquent member of the Moun. 
tain party, voted for the death of the King, 
and went as a revolutionary deputy into the 
departments in the south-west, where he 
married the famous Madame Cabarris of 
Bourdeaux. He afterwards bad the courage 
to denounce Robespiere and his adherents, 
and effecied the great revolution of the 9h 
Thermidor, Under the directory he accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt, but was eap 
tured on his return, and brought to England, 
where for some weeks he was an object of 
great attention in London, and visited at the 
houses of Messrs. Fox, Grey, &c. é&e. by 
whom be was much esteemed. Under Na- 
poleon he held a commereial employment In 
Spain, buton the return of the Bourbons, 
was proscribed as one of those- who bad 
obeyed the voice of his country im voting for 
the death of Louis the 16th. His ill health 
excused him from the severity of this de 
cree, and he lived in philanthropicel retire- 
ment in a cottage, in a small garden near 
Champs Elysees 











TO THE READERS, &c. 


The outline of Mr. Haydon's design is the commencement of a series of similar 
sketches of modern pictures, which, by the favour of artists, we hope to be able to 
lay before our readers. We have also procured a sketch of Dr. Cartwright's 
Pedo-motive machine, which we trust, will be generally adopted, extended, and 
improved. The head of Memnon has been repeated for the sake of uniting it to 
the description, 

Rich in variety and interest as have been our late Numbers, we trust this Num: 
ber well not be thought inferior to any of them. Our communications in every 


department of literature exceeds all former examples; but we continue, as here- 


tofore, to prefer the useful to the speculative. 


We shall be glad to receive notices of the formation of new Book-Societies, 
and to give place fo every variety of suggestion tending to their perfection. 
Persons who desire to have this Magazine sent by post to any distant 


the world, may h nega e 
the publisher, ave their wish effected at two guineas per annum by address 








